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AT MY FATHER’S GRAVE. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 














I comp half voiceless here, and bring 

Tho sorrow that I dare not sing ; 

A grief set evermore apart 

In the veiled chamber of my heart. 

His moldericg dust can never hear 

The tenderest footeteps drawing near ; 

But far beyond our finite view 

His spirit walks the boundless blue. 

And though I cannot see him stand 

Witbin the soul’s illumined land ; 

Yet somewhere by Faith crystal sea, 

I know my father waits for me. 
GRroveErown, Ga. 


ANOINTED EYES. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 








TuEy brought it from the quarry, where it 
slept— 
A block of marble without flaw or stain— 
And all the jostling crowd, intent on gain, 
Praised it for whiteness, like the snows, wind- 
swept, 
In cold, blue hollows from the sunlight kept. 


There, to its side, two friends in converse came ; 
One was a sculptor, with a hand made wise 
To shape immortal dreams for mortal eyes, 

And one a poet, with a soul whose flame 

Was fed by sorrow that no lip might name. 


One said: “O, marvel! wrought for man’s de- 
light 
By the kind gods, from some most precious 
clay, 
I see thy enows, dissolvinz, slip away 
From lovely shapes of angels, strovg and bright, 
Their buoyant robes upborne by pulsing 
light.” 


The other, musing, answered: ‘* As they go 

In wide procession through the heavenly 

space, 

One, looking westward, veils her radiant face ; 
Yet by my soui’s full, swelling tides, that flow 
Beneath her faint, sweet light,my Love I know.” 

Sr. Pavt, Minx. 


MY TWO. 


BY MARGARET BOURNE. 











One wears a crown of silver gray, 
And on bis gentle face 

The graven lines of many a year 
I reverently trace. 


A gaze‘half sorrowful, half glad, 
On early days he turns ; 

Then looks with wiatiul questionings 
Where sunset glory burns. 


My other wears a crown of gold, 
And with her eager eyes 

She s:es the future, bright and clear, 
In radiant beauty rise. 


While one looks back with longing gaze, 
One forward looks in hope ; 

Life lies behing, before, beyond — 
How limitless its scope ! 





PRECIOUS TITLES. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


I spgax of literary titles, those fitting, 
suggestive and altogether charming names 
that fortunate geniuses now snd then give 
to their creations; artistic patents of no- 
bility, in fact. 

The title of a poem should be a part of 
the poem, the topmost flower of the raceme, 
exhaling the characteristic perfume of its 
maker's imagination. 











Mr. Howells says that there is no such 
thing as genius; but this is like the sun 
saying that there are no suns. He is blinded 
by his own light. Burns and Millet might 
as well say: ‘‘ A poet and a painter are not 
born, they are creatures of education.” 
But if this were said, even by such excep- 
tional authorities, we should still believe, 
just a little, in occasional lucky inspiration 
when genius gets the better of academic 
art. 

The loving and thoughtful student of 

literature knows that the preservation of 
artistic and literary remains is subject to 
much the same law of luck which obtains 
in the case of paleczoic fossils. A happy 
accident here, a combination of unusual 
circumstances there, and in almost every 
case a touch of rare good fortune besides, 
have served to embulm for ail time the most 
precious effects of Art and of Nature, 
Call it by what name we may, there is a 
certain involuntary, and often abnermal 
impulse which generates brilliant mental 
action, and consequently exceptional 
and inimitable creative power, especially in 
the direction of what may be called 
imaginative lift. Nowhere is this peculisr, 
individual characteristic of genius, more 
noticeable than in the precious titles ‘that 
have come down to us from the fav red 
few. The quintessence of poetry, be- 
wilderingly suggestive and subtle, ac- 
companies these imperishable names 
given to fortunate songs by masters long 
ago dead. I say masters, meaning masters 
of destiny, those who chanced to catch 
now and then a breath of creative inspira- 
tion. ‘* Belle Jdoine” must live forever on 
the music of the title, if for nothing else. 
Who would not rummuge through the 
garre.s of centuries to find a song with 
such & name? Who was Audefroi? No 
matter, 80 thut we may find ‘* Belle [dvine” ; 
but, ater we have found it, if there is a 
strong trace of disappointment in the re- 
sult, still the attar of genius never quite 
vanishes from the title. There is Vil- 
lon, with his deliciously French and 
yet hauntingly original titles, who af- 
fects modern verse by a sort of re- 
flex sympathy through a few who 
have read his rare poetry. If listed, his 
simple, and at the same time ivimitable, 
sopg-names would have, in some degree, 
the appearance of poetically decorative 
head-pieces, drawn by some strangely- 
gifted medisval artist; such, in fact, they 
are. ‘‘ Les Regrets de la belie Heaulmi:re” 
is a tile to make one anxious to join the 
Villon society at once; and the ‘** Ballade 
des Dames du Temps Jadis” is named in the 
very spirit of inspiration. Rossetti under- 
stood this, and he caught the trick from 
Villon and gave it the fragrance of his own 
genius when he named the ‘ Blessed 
Damozel,” as well as when he translated 
from the old French poet himself. What 
foretaste of ‘‘subtle-scented transports” 
comes with the title *‘Love’s Nocturne!” 
A vision of moonlight, a tropic breeze, a 
hint of nightingaler, a waft from a rose- 
garden, and the sleepy booming of a beetle; 
then a guitar prelude, and the rest. With 
all his medieval crotchets Rossetti was a 
great decorative artist in verse, and knew 
how to make even a mannerism pic- 
turesque. 

We could console ourselves, as to the 
loss of Sappho’s passion-burdened lyrics, if 
we but had their titles; for it is one of the 
tricks of woman's genius to find charming 
names for things, notwithstanding j, the 
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George Eliot. ‘‘The Millon the Floss” 
compensates, however, for a good many 
‘*Middlemarches” and ‘‘Adam Bedes” 
and ‘*Romolas”; for, until one reads, 
one’s imagination is free to connect a big 
mossy Over-shot wheel and a trout-haunted 
brook with any mill of literature. ‘* The 
Cotter's Saturday Night,” ‘Les Misera- 
bles,”” ‘* Wood-notes,” ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” 
‘*The Lady of the Lake,” each in its way 
is redolent of what is the very essence of 
genius. Mr. Howells has just given us 
**Indian Summer,” a title and a story of 
the finest and rarest kind. ‘Ballads In 
Blue China,” ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 
**Snow-Bound” and ‘Songs of the Sier- 
ras” catch the ear and set the imagina- 
tion athirst. Mr. Bunner ‘ builded better 
than he knew” when he wrote ‘Airs 
From Arcady” over his volume of ex- 
quisitely charming poems; a book with 
such a title is as fascinating as a violin 
with the most precious Cremona mark 
upon it. At the other extreme Baudelaire, 
with his ‘‘ Mlewrs du Mal,” fascinates us 
with a serpent-like attraction, which at- 
taches in another way to many of his other 
titles, such as ‘* Parfum Hxotique,” ‘* Chan- 
son D' Apres. Midi,” *‘ La Chevalure,” and 
‘* Le Vampire.” Balzac and the realists 
generally have not been happy in their 
choice of titles; and as for Dickens, one 
must cultivate « taste fur such names as 
** Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” 
*‘David Copperfield,” and ‘*‘ Barnaby 
Rudge.” Milton touched bigh-water mark 
when he thought of *: Paradise Lost,” and 
so did Dante in giving a name to his great 
poem. Dr. Holmes, with his ** Autocrat 
of the Breakfas: Table,” was peculiarly 
foriunate. One can nearly believe that the 
title came spontaneously out of the story, 
and fastened itself at the top of the first 
page of its own accord. ‘‘ At the Sign of 
the Lyre” gets hold of one’s mind in a de- 
lightfully refreshing way, suggesting g :apes 
and wine with the Muses at a country inn. 
Jobn Burroughs found a golden title in 
‘Winter Sunsbine.” It shot a genuine 
January ray through his book, and made a 
frost crystal of every word. One blows 
one’s fingers as one reads. 

There is as much in the name of a poem 
or story as there is in the color of a flower. 
Under certain circumstances a bit of rotten 
wood has a finer perfume than any ruse; 

* But the rose, ho! the rose 
Is the queen of the World!” 
Quality, style, suggestiveness, a nameless 
but readily distinguishable charm belong 
to a happily chosen title. If the flower is 
beautiful we pluck it, even if its perfume 
repel us and sicken us for our pains. 

Bryant and Longfellow were singulaily 
safe in their sense of titles and, in most 
cases, Tennyson has chosen weli. Ruskin 
and Browning are the antipodes cf each 
other in this regard, and yet both have 
been strikingly eccentric in the selecting 
of names for their works. 

Viewed from a sordid standpoint titles 
have a commercial value, and therefore 
good ones are indeed precious. Often 
enough our lighter works of fiction are 
borne up almost solely by the buoyancy of 
their title-page, vor et preterea nihil. En- 
terprising newspaper men have discovered 
and apparently almost exhausted, the mine 
of attractive head-lines. Indeed, there was 
for a time such a business as ‘** professional 
head-lining,” I believe. The preface was » 
sort of argumentative title; I say wos, for 
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who writes a preface now? Scott’s pre- 
ludes, prefaces and introductory essays 
would scarcely be tolerated by those who 
read in railway cars, but to the leisurely 
old-time novel-reader they are delicious. 

There is a species cf humor, as legitimate 
as it is fine, in the business of title-making. 
I never glance at Aldrich’s titles without a 
smile of genuine satisfaction. ‘' When the 
Sultan Goes to Ispahan,” provokes fresh 
expectation every time I see it, and I get a 
new taste of something insinuating from 
each reading of the poem. As for the 
coarser humor commonly characterized as 
American or Western, groteequeness has 
been squandered without stint in decorating 
titles for its current wares. ‘*The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” ‘‘Outcasts of Poker Flat,” 
and all the rest, are as rude and ruffilanly in 
spirit as the profanest gargoyle, yet, like 
the gargoyle, they attract and fascinate. 

1 imagine that an author must feel him- 
self especially fortunate when he gets a 
good title in advance of making the body 
of his creation. His satisfaction in such a 
case cannot fail to flavor the whole work. 
On the other hand, what a lump of distress 
a story or a poem must be to the fastidious 
author who cannot find a name forit! I 
always silently condole with the poet who 
uses the first verse of his song for a title. 

CRAWFORDVILLE, In. 


THE RELIGION OF NATURE. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN OLARKE. 


se 


Tue Apostle Paul, in a famous text, 
teaches the truth of what may be called 
natural religion, or the religion of Nature. 
He declares that a Divine Power is clearly 
seen in the ‘* things that are made,” é. ¢., the 
outward universe. He affirms this to be a 
creative power—‘‘ being understood by the 
things that are made”—and that this power 
so seen and known is infinite, and therefore 
supreme—the ‘‘ eternal Power and Deity.” 

Paul saw this, and saw it clearly. He 
looked at Nature, and saw God. He did 
not see @ mere machine, grinding out results 
blindly, but bebind the vast nerus of the 
universe he beheld infinite wisdom and in- 
finite love. When the coming of day was 
welcomed by the gled melody of hundreds 
of little birds, saying in their sweet voices, 
‘* Day is coming back—how glad we are!’ 
Paul heard that morning music as we hear 
it, but it led his thoughts up to him who 
made the little birds and gave them their 
song. When the vast shadow of the earth 
rose toward the heavens and spread a cov- 
ering uf darkness and quiet over the face 
of the world, so that birds and beasts and 
men might rest in gentle sleep, ** Nature’s 
safe uurse,” Paul looked up and saw the 
heavens «pened, and the myriad stars, in 
their enormous distances and unchanging 
order, declared to him an Eternal Power 
which held them all in the hollow of his 
hand. The dying day spoke across that 
cave of darkness, and uttered speech to 
the approaching dawn, and night. showed 
knowledge of the mysteics of creation to 
the next night which was to arrive. And 
so, in all agee, Nature has spoken of God 
tothe human soul. ‘All things,” said 
Thales, ‘are full of God.” Anaxagoras 
said: ‘* A disposing mind is the cause of all 
things.” ‘As our minds govern our bod- 
ies,” said Bocrates, ‘‘so the mind of God 
governs the universe of things.” Plato 
taught that the Supreme Architect by unit- 
ing exteroal ideas to a material substance 
produced the visible world. ‘‘ The Divine 
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reason,” says Seneca, ‘‘inheres in the whole 
universe, and in all its parts, and in the 
Author of all things.” Those who have 
lifted their eyes above what is chr.nging 
and temporary have always seen God 
above all and through all and fm all. 
Some have regarded God chiefly as “‘ above 
all things”—governing the world from the 
outside, like a King. Otbers have con- 
ceivéd of him mainly as ‘through all 
things and in all things”; as a pervading 
intelligence. But now we bave learned to 
regard God as above Nature in its cause and 
origin, yet vot outside of it; as within Na- 
ture as its perpetual life, but yet as distinct 
from Nature. 

And what do you see and learn of God 
in these contemplations of Nature? 

First we see boundless wisdom, intelli- 
gence everywhere adapting means to ends. 
Not alittle plant, not alittle insect but 
shows in its organization a thousand adap- 
tations of organ to organ, and all to its 
environment, so that if one of these cor- 
relations should fail, the creature must per- 
ish. And myriads of these plants end ani- 
mals exist, and all exist in harmony with 
the air they breathe, the water they drink, 
the organic matter which feeds them, the 
temperature which surruunds them. Witb- 
out these innumerable adapta ions, life on 
our planet would cease. 

Consider, for instance, the function of 
water. The sea pumps it up forever, as in- 
visible aqueous vapor from the ocean. By 
that process it is distilled, and leaves be- 
hind the salts which it held in solution. 
The steady currents of air carry it over 
the continents. It meets counter-currents; 
it strikes mountain-ranges, and descends in 
rain andsnow. It makes its way under- 
ground in hidden veins, it breaks out io 
springs,rushes onward in the brooks through 
sunlight and shadow, spreads itself abroad 
in lakes and floods, leaps over rocks in cat- 
aracts of foam, and makes broad river high- 
ways ‘hrough every continent to bear the 
produce of the soil from land to land. It dis- 
tills every night, in soft dews, feeding the 
roots of plants; it falls in life-giving show- 
ers and causes grass to grow for cattle, and 
herbfor the service of man. And having 
fulfilled iis function of use, it adds to this 
a mission of beauty. It makes the fair 
cloud-scenery of the heavens, the dark 
rolling waves of the nimbus below, and 
the light feathery cirri of the upper sky. 
A pavilion of gorgeous beauty hangs about 
the risingsun; athousand little rosy clouds, 
like cherubs, float above his luminous ap- 
proach. He covers half the sunset sky 
with showers of green and yellow, with 
soft tints of tender green, with purple 
splendors, and burning gold. Then what 
beauty is offered us in the vast multitude 
of laughing waves on broad ocean, or in 
the placid mirror of the lake surface, re- 
flecting every old gray cliff and hanging 
vine; the ravine where the ascending mists 
from a falling brook clothe the sides with 
thousands of wild flowers, mosses and 
ferns. If God had omitted water when he 
made the world, though he might have 
made our bodies capable of living without 
it, yet how much we should have lost 
Our great mathematician, Professor Pierce, 
says: ‘‘One drop of water is loaded with 
enough electricity to charge a thunder- 
cloud, and it is a type of infinite beauty 
when it transforms eunlight into a rain- 
bow; it embodies a father’s love as it 
descends on grass and flower; and by 
its curious constitution it represents 
an inexhaustible knowledge. It is well 
worthy to be the vehicle of a heavenly bap- 
tism.” 


Consider,also,the wonderful correlations 
of animal organization, and especially of 
the human body. In the body are three 
distinct systems, in perfect unity and inter- 
dependence. The first development ia a 
chicken’s egg shows three parallel lines. 
One of these becomes a tube, and is the 
beginning of the blood system. At first we 
see in it a little wave-movement of the 
blood, backward and forward. This finally 
develops into the system of arteries and 
veins, which pour the blood into the lungs 
to be oxygenized, and then send it to all 
parts of the body to carry material to re- 
pair and rebuild the parts which are for- 
ever decaying and forever renewed. Like 
an express company, the arterial system 
sends little packages to be left at every 





part of our body—bony matter, nervous 
tissue, substances for the teeth, the nails, 
the eyes, and the hair. No mistake is ever 
made, no package left at the wrong door. 
You do not wake up in the morning and 
find the color of your hair and eyes changed 
in the night. Of the method by which this 
is done we have mot the smallest concep- 
tion. 
The second line in the egg develops into 
the muscular system, including bones and 
nerves. By a mysterious process, the de- 
termination of the will proceeds from the 
brain through the nerves to the muscles. I 
am writing a book. My thoughts come to 
me from I know not where. They seem 
to drop into my mind from some higher 
sphere. By an effort of will I select some 
and reject others. I hold myself to my 
subject, and cause the story or poem or 
sermon to unfold toward a certain pre- 
arranged end. Meantime, I am also se- 
lecting words, choosing language, going 
down into the depths of memory to find 
some illustration of my theme. Years ago, 
perhaps, I met with an experience, or read 
a book. From the abysses of the past 
comes the long-forgotten adventure, a fact 
which I had not thought of for years. 
It is a very easy thing to say ‘‘I recollect 
that on one occasion”; ‘‘I remember this, 
or that.” But what a mystery is memory! 
You are trying to recollect something; 
that is to say, you know there is something 
in your mind, but do not know what that 
something is. Like a diver in Indian seas, 
seeking pearls, you go down, down, down, 
and at last Jay hold of what you wish, and 
bring it to the surface. Then comes the 
process of transferring your thought to 
paper. This invisible thought, by some 
wonderful process, is conveyed by the 
nervous fluid to your hand and pen, and 
at last appears outwardly in black letters 
on a white surface. How strange is this 
whole transaction, and how wholly inex- 
plicable by any mechanical theory of mind. 

The third division of animal organiza- 
tion is the nutritive system—that curious 
laboratory by which food is changed into 
the substance fitted to build up the body. 
Why we should have been made 80, we can- 
not tell. We only know that this nutritive 
system runs through the whole organic 
world. Animals, even down tothe smallest, 
must be fed, or they die. Trees and plants 
must be fed, or they die. But everywhere 
food is provided. From the whale rolling 
his huge bulk in Northern seas to the coral 
animalcule and the miscroscopic infusoria, 
all have their appropriate nourishment pro- 
vided for them. ‘* These all wait on thee, 
and thou givest them their meatiin due sea- 
son—thou openest thy hand, they are filled 
with good.” Fifteen thousand feet below the 
surface of the ocean fishes have recently 
been found nearly all mouth and stomach. 
One great law of supply and demand runs 
through creation. 

Thus behind all Nature we find foresight, 
arrangement, method, order, law; in other 
words, an all-pervading intelligence. Bya 
law of the human mind, whenever we see 
adaptation we infer design. Nature is 
filled with adaptations; hence we cannot 
help inferring design. 

Some years ago, in a gravel belonging to 
a geological epoch in which no trace of 
man had ever been found, some stone tools 
were discovered, adapted to the processe; 
of cutting, hammering, grinding. These 
adaptations were held to imply designs; 
therefore it was concluded that human be- 
ings must have existed at that period. So 
inevitable is the working of this law. 


But, it is said, Darwin has disproved 


‘this argument, and shown that intelligence 


is not needed to account for all these adap- 
tations, but only the law of heredity, varia- 
tion and natural selection. By the working 
of these three principles all the organic 
world has been developed. Granting the 
truth of Darwinism, how far does it go? 
Only to show how, with given assumptions, 
things may have come. No doubt the 
process of evolution runs through all Na- 
ture. No animal, no plant bu: has been 
evolved from an egg ora seed. But before 
it can be evolved it must be involved. An 
eagle cannot come from the egg of a duck, 
or a palm tree from an apple seed. And if 
the universe has come from a gaseous neb- 
ula, everything now im the universe must 
have been potentially present in that neb- 





ula, as the oak is potentially present in the 
acorn. 

The old theology placed God outside of 
the world, as an architect working on some 
pre-existing material. All modern theology 
tends to conceive of him as forever present 
im every part of the creation, guiding, 
directing, sustaining all things. We are 
coming more and more to feel that divine 
presence around us and within us. We 
say, with Thomson: 

** These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God; the rolling year 

Is full of thee. Forth in the flowery spring 

Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love; 

Then comes thy glory in the summer sun, 

Sending its influence through the swelling year, 

Thy bounty shines in autuwn unconfined, 

And sheds a common feast for all that lives.” 

And so Milton, in his majestic ** Hymn to 
Nature,” brings into the universe a divine 
presence. But, even more than these, 
Wordsworth may be considered the inspired 
worshiper of God in Nature. Wordsworth 
tells us that he owes to Nature: 

“In hours of wegriness, sensations sweet 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 

And passing even into the purer mind 

With tranquil restoration. 

And that blessed mood 

In whieh the burden and the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world 

Is hightened—a serene and blessed mood, 

When, with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 

Such is the religion of Nature. It is the 
sense of a divine presence in the order, 
beauty, and blessedness of the world; of 
an all-pervading hfe; of a perfect and 
unchanging Providence, which guides all 
events onward to their highest issues. 
Without this sense of God in all things, 
science is a dead law, art is trivial, and 
even an inspired religion would lack an 
element of majesty and serenity. This 
feeling of God in Nature inspires the soul 
with calm, lifts it into communion with 
things unseen and eternal. It makes all 
of life ideal, filling it with an undertone of 
deep music, which cheers and strengthens 
the heart. 

Boston, Mass, 


A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION.* 


HOW CAN ALL GET BETTER WAGES? 











B¥ SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 





Att of us want to earn higher wages and 
are trying todoso. It is a good thing for 
all of us that we should try to do so, be- 
cause, if we go aboutit in the right way, 
we shall benefit other people as well as our- 
selves by earning higher wages. The right 
way to get better wages is to render more 
and better services to our fellowmen, and 
thus induce them to pay us more for them. 

But what are the real wages we are try- 
ing to earn? The common answer will be: 
‘* Wages are so many dollars and cents pe, 
day or per week.” This answer is perfectly 
correct, so far as the receipts of money are 
concerned. We re all working to get dol- 
lars. But, having got the dollars, are our 
wants then supplied? By no means. We 
cannot eat the dollars, nor sleep upon them, 
nor hold them over eur heads to protect us 
from the sun and rain, nor put them to any 
useful purpose whatever. Then why do 
wecareforthem atall? Because with them 
we buy the things we want; food, clothing, 
and shelter. The real wages which we 
earn in the course of the year are not dol- 
lars, but so many suits of clothes, the priv- 
ilege of living in a certain house, and so 
many barrels of flour, meal and pork. These 
and these alone are the real wages; the 
dollars are the mere symbols which we use 
to get our real wages. 

You will reply to this: ‘‘ Very true; but 
the more dollars I earn the more and better 
food and clothing Ican buy for myself and 
family.” 

. Here [ join issue with you. It does not 


follow that you can get more of the neces- 


saries of life whenever you earn more mon- 
ey in the course of the year. lf prices rise 
in the same proportion with your wagea, 
then you gain nothing. The man who 
gets double wages and has to pay double 
prices for everything he buys is no better 
off than before. The real problem of get- 
ting higher wages is either to earn more 
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money withcut making prices any higher, 
or to adopt such a policy that the prices of 
the necessaries of life shall be lower with- 
out people in general earning any less 
wages. Either of these results will amount 
to an increase of wages. 

But you may think it is quite exceptional 
if more wages do not buy more food. To 
see how far this is true, let us climb up to 
our old standpoint and look once more at 
the interests of the country at large. 

The organization of the Knights of Labor 
hus one very wise and liberal feature in that 
it recognizes al] men who work for their liv. 
ing as being laborers, and therefore makes 
them eligible toits ranks. If I am rightly 
informed, gentlemen of leisure, capitalists, 
great managers and employers of labor, and 
liquor-dealers are the only ones who are 
deemed ineligible. These form a very 
small fraction of the adult population. I 
call attention to this fact because it enables 
us to agree that the laborers, whose inter- 
ests I have all along been considering in 
these talks, form with their families and 
dependents nearly the whole of the popula- 
tion. 

A very little consideration will show us 
that they also do the larger part of the eat- 
ing and wearing out of clothes, and occu- 
py @ majority ofthe houses. The richest 
man in the country does not eat much more 
beef or flour thun the day laborer, and he 
probably eats less corn meal and pork. 
He does not wear out any more clothes. 
For, although he spends more money in 
clothes, he does not wear them until they 
are used up, but soon passes them over to 
some poorer man to be worn out by him. 
He does, indeed, live in a much bigger 
house than the poor man, and has much 
more costly furniture and a greater variety 
of pictures and books. It is only in this way 
that he uses up any more of the necessa- 
ries of life than the poor man does. 

Now, a very little thought will show you 
that it is physically and mathematically 
impossible tbat higher wages should enable 
the great masses 9f people of the country 
to get more or better food or clothes unless 
more or better food or clothes are made. 
Doubling the wages of farm bands will not 
increase the crop. Increasing the wages 
of operators will not add anything to the 
horse power of the engine, and so on 
through thelist. What then would be the 
consequence if everybody could, from and 
after January ist next, have his weekly 
wages exactly doubled? The result would 
be that everything he wanted to buy would 
be just twice as dear as before. It would 
have to be so, because it is mathematically 
and physically impossible that everybody 
should be able to pay fur many more things 
than he did before. Thus the rise in prices 
might not occur immediately. There 
might be afew days, wecks or months in 
which everybody could buy more flour, 
beef and clothing with the increased 
wages. But, in so dving, we would be 
merely drawing upon the stock in hand of 
these articles which is stored away in the 
great warehouses; and the result would be 
a future scarcity, which again would more 
than double the price. 

You reply to this: ‘‘ But we do not want 
a policy which would double everybody’s 
wages. We do not want the rich man, the 
capitalist, the great managers to have any 
larger incomes than before. Now, suppose 
we could adopt a policy which would leave 
their incomes untouched, and only increase 
those of the laboring classes; what then?” 

'’he answer to this 1 have already given 
in Chapter 1V. I there pointed out that no 


rise in price diminished the consumption of . 


the necessaries of life by the rich. The 
latter consume just as much flour, beef and 
clothes when the prices go up as they did 
before. Therefore, it would still be mathe- 
matically impossible for the poorer classes 
to buy any more of these necessaries than 
they did before, no matter how much you 
increase their wages. 


DoI mean, then, to say that if the carpen- 
ters all got double wages they could not 
buy more than before? Not atall. If car- 
penters alone had their wages increased, 
while all other laboring men got the same 
wages, it is perfectly true that the carpen- 
ters would be able to buy and consume 
nearly twice as much of the necessaries of 
life. But what would be the consequence? 





With no inerease of production there would 
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be just so much less of the necessaries of 
life for all other laborers, and thus all the 
other laborers would suffer more or less by 
the carpenters earning higher wages. 
Prices would be higher while the wages 
would be the same as before. The inevit- 
able conclusion is, that, taking the laboring 
classes at large, and considering their gen- 
eral condition, that condition cannot be 
improved by mere increase of wages, unless 
larger and better houses are built for them 
to live in, better food for them to eat, nicer 
clothes to wear, better beds to sleep on, 
etc. Conversely, if all these improvements 
are made in production, they are sure to 
get the advantage of them, no matter 
whether their wages are increased or not. 
The good things will all go begging rather 
than remain year after year unused and 
unsold, and will be sure to find purchasers. 

In what precedes I have talked as if it 
were a very simple and easy matter to get 
anincrease of money wages. We are all 
apt to think and talk as if great corpora- 
tions could pay any wages they pleased, 
as if it only required liberality on the part 
of employers and persistence on the part of 
laborers to raise the rate of wages to any 
extent. 

This is a wrong notion, because the 
amount of money which any person or cour- 
poration can pay in wages is limited by 
its or his means of payment. If a factory 
can produce and sell fifty thousand dollars 
worth of cloth in a year, then $50,000 
is the sum total which it can possibly pay 
out to employ é3 of all kinds in the course 
of any year. It can, perhaps, pay one-half 
the sum to its own operatives. A portion 
of the other half will be paid for material, 
such as wool and cotton, and the owners 
of this material can pay just that much and 
no more in wages for producing more cot- 
ton and cloth, Another portion will be 
paid to its stockholders and managers, and 
these men will then have just so much to 
pay directly or indirectly in wages to those 
who supply them with the necessaries of 
life. 

Suppose, then, that the factory is com- 

pelled to pay higher wages. Then it must 
either lessen its force orit must charge a 
higher price for its products. In the latter 
case it will be bad for everybody who has 
to buy the cloth, especially for the labor- 
ers. In fact, the chances are that fewer 
people will buy the cloth, and thus the re- 
sult would be in the end a diminution of 
production. Whatis true of this factory 
is true all the way through society. All 
other conditions being the same, one class 
cannot get an increase in money wages, 
except at the expense of other classes. 
Please remember that I say “ all other con- 
ditions being equal.” If, with an increase 
of wages, the laborer makes a better article 
than before, or a kind of article that serves 
a better purpose, then his increase of wages 
will not be at anybody’s expense. But if 
everything he does is to go on just the same 
way as before, the only result will be that 
everybody who has to buy the things he 
makes will have to pay more for them. 

To my mind the conclusion is as plain as 
day. The condition of the laboring class 
is to be improved in the future in the same 
way that it has been improved in time past— 
namely, by improvements in the production 
of all goods which he deems necessary to 
his health and comfort. The country at 
large must make so many hair mattresses 
and soft blankets that there shall be enough 
to go all round, supplying the poor as well 
as the rich, We must build plenty of 
houses, so that everybody shall have plenty 
of house room, This requires that we 
shall make more bricks, get more timber 
and employ more men in learning how to 
build houses. Inventors must devise im- 
proved machinery for making furniture, so 
that our factories shall turn it out in such 
quantities that there shall be cushioned 
chairs for everybody to sit upon, and hand- 
some China plates for everybody to eat off. 

If the Knights of Labor will turn the 
great power of their organization toward the 
stirring up of everybody to carry out these 
objects by inducing young boys to learn all 
sorts of trades instead of idling about the 

Streets, by encouraging rich men to invest 
their money in machinery, and by insuring 
everybody who shall take part in the enter- 
prise to secure enjoyment of all his rights, 
hen they will render a benefit to them- 





selves and their fellow-laborers of the coun- 


try and of the world. 
WasHINnGTon, D, C. 


MR. MOODY'S METHOD WITH IN- 
QUIRERS. 


BY THE REV. W. F. ORAFTS. 








PeEruaps the most interesting sessions of 
the Northfield Evangelistic Conference 
were those in which Mr. Muody discussed 
the after-meeting, and answered questions 
as to bis method of treating various classes 
of inquirers. 

For those who deny the divinity of 
Christ he would quote the following texts: 
I Cor. xv, 47; I John v, 20; xvii,8; Mark 
xiv, 60-65. In John v, 21, Christ claimed 
honor equal to the Father. In Matt. xviii, 
20, and xxviii, 20, he claimed to be omni- 
present; in Matt. xxviii, 18 to be omnipo- 
tent. In Mark ii, 7, we find him forgiving 
sins. In John ix, 23, he allowed himself to 
be worshiped. Angels (Rev. xxii, 8, 9) 
and good men (Acts xiv, 18-15) protested 
against such worship. Other passages 
from the 8th and 15th chapters of Mat 
thew were quoted. ‘‘God-man” explains 
all these passages. Sometimes he spoke as 
God; sometimes as man. 

Another class of inquirers referred to 
was those who feel too weak to undertake 
a Christian Jife. One says: ‘‘I feel as weak 
as water.” Thank God! then you are just 
where he can do something for you. Rom. 
v, 6, is an assurance that these who are 
‘* without strength” are the very ones for 
whom ‘*‘ Christ died.” The ambassador is 
strong because of the government that 
backs him, 

Another class of inquirers are those who 
are waiting for feeling. Tell them it was 
not how the Negroes felt in 1863 but the 
Proclamation that proved them free. Heb. 
ii, 1, assures us that faith comes not by 
feeling but by hearing and reading God’s 
Proclamation. In traveling a man often 
gets turned around, The sun seems to set 
in the east. If he goes by feeling he will 
go astray. He seeks knowledge rather, 
and follows it in spite of a feeling that 
points the other way. A woodchopper in 
the winter woods does not sit down on a 
log and say: ‘‘ I’m going to wait here until 
I get warmed up.” He goes to work. A 
voice in the audience cited two passages 
as seeming to some to warrant the idea 
that feeling is a necessary part of faith; 
‘* With the heart man believeth.” ‘If thou 
believest with all thine eart, thou mayest.” 
Mr. Moody’s answer to this question only 
of the many he received was unsatis- 
factory, but it was suggested by another 
question from the audience that the word 
** heart” in these passages and most others 
refers to the whole ‘‘inward man,” the 
mind, not to the emotions distinctively. To 
the question, ‘**‘ Would you teach an inquir- 
er to depend on his feelings or the Bible?” 
Mr. Moody gave swift answer: ‘‘ The Bible 
every time. The Devil can play on my 
feelings like aharp. I’ve seen men crying 
for feeling, anxious to be anxious.” 

‘* In Scotland a young man who wanted to 
be a Christian was taken out by his father 
and pointed to a toad and asked: ‘ Do you 
feel as worthless as that toad?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Then you are not worthy to come.’ Not 
until Le could say ‘ Yes’ to that question 
was he led into the Church. Then the story 
was put in a book to show how a man must 
feel before he can begin a Christian life.” 
Another voice interposed a question 
whether repentance did not include 
‘*godly sorrow.” ‘Godly sorrow,” said 
Mr. Moody, ‘is the sorrow of the godly 
over their sins. A sinner can’t have godly 
sorrow. I had no great sorrow when I 
began a Christian life. It was after I was 
converted that my conscience became sen- 
sitive and tender. Before that I could 
swear without any compunctions of con- 
science, but after that a half-spoken oath 
caused me days of keenest grief. What is 
repentance? It means turning. When I find 
myself driving in the wrong direction I am 
to turn about. God commands men to 
turn, As a soldier defines repentance: 
‘Attention! Halt! Right about face! 
March!’ They are not to wait for sorrow 
or anything else.” Again and again he 
insisted, in response to questions from 
those who could not easily separate repent- 
ance from sorrow, that the inquirer is not to 
seek sorrow but the Saviour, 





To those who are ‘‘afraid they will sin 
after they become Christians,” I John ii, 1 
was to be given, ‘‘ If any man sin we have 
an Advocate with the Father,” which was 
written to Christians. No believer is to 
make provision for sinning; but God has. 

When oneis met who has come into dark- 
ness shortly after conversion, it may always 
be assumed that itis due to one or both of 
two causes. Theinquirer has been ashamed 
to go home and confess his new purpose to 
his friends, or he has remembered some 
enemy whom he has been unwilling to for- 
give. Read to such Rom. x, 9—11 to re- 
buke theirfear, and Math. xviii, 21—35 to 
rebuke their hatred. 

To those who do not see that unbelief is 
the greatest sin, read I John v, 9 to show 
that it is ‘‘ giving God the lie.” The man 
who calls you a liar could hardly commit 
a greater offense against you. What, then, 
of those who make God a liar? When a 
man said to me in theinquiry room ** I can’t 
believe!” [ answered ‘*‘ Whom?” “Ue replied, 
with embarrassment: *‘ You don’t under- 
stand me. I have intellectual difficulties. 
I can’t believe.” Again I said ‘‘wHom?’ 
At last, seeing it was not a thing but God 
that he had disbelieved, he was led to faith. 
Challenge those who ‘can’t bclieve” to 
show a broken promise of God. A man 
chaiged me with preaching the pernicious 
doctrine that a man is saved by simply be- 
lieving that a man’s life is effected by what 
he believes. A question as to what he 
would do if he wasled to believe that the 
building in which they were was on fire, 
was enough to show that a man’s conduct 
wasatfected by what he believed. 

To those who stumbled over the doctrine 
of instantaneous conversion Mr. Moody 
would read the passages that speak of con- 
version as a *‘ gift.” Surely a ‘‘ gift” can be 
instanteously received. Show ‘hem also the 
passages that call conversion a ‘‘life.” 
There ia surely amoment when ‘ life” be- 
gins. Readtothem also, 1Johnv, 1. Never 
tellaman he’s converted. When he has 
been instructed and has become submissive 
get him on his knees beside you, and pray 
for him and get him to pray aloud for him- 
self ;it nothing more, to repeat the Syrophe- 
nician’s victorious prayer, ‘* Lord help 
me,” or the prayer of the publican. 

In response to the question: ‘‘ How can 
the ‘belief’? of faith be shown to be 
more than intellectual belief?” Mr. Moody 
defined faith as ‘‘ assent and consent,” the 
latter bringing in the will in submission. 
‘* We need,” exclaimed Mr. Moody, ‘‘ more 
preaching to the human will. There should 
be three kinds of services, one kind for 
worship, another for teaching (of which 
there should be more in the pulpits on 
Sunday morning), another fur appeal to 
the unsaved, for which last Sunday night 
is the best in the week. Nothing else 
should be allowed to crowd out the Sunday 
evening Gospel sermon, which should 
always be followed by an after-meeting to 
draw the net. How often, after a power- 
ful sermon, when souls are all ready to de- 
cide there comes, in place of drawing the 
net, the cold announcement: ‘If there is 
any one here greatly concerned about his 
soul I shall be glad to see him in my study 
next Friday night.” A better use cf the 
‘*if” is to say: ‘If there is any one who 
cannot remain to the after-meeting, he can 
pass out while we sing; but we want two 
classes especially to remain—namely, 
Christians who desire that souls may be 
saved, and all who have the faintest wish 
to be saved. If the sermon has not tired 
the people out, few will go out. Some 
preachers try the inquiry meeting to grati- 
fy some of their members; but in some 
such fashion as this: ‘‘ After the benedic- 
tion the pastor and cession will be in the 
adjoining room, and if any one is greatly 
concerned about his soul, we shall be glad 
to talk and pray with him.” You might 
as well summon him before a justice of the 
peace. One will go before a session when 
he is ready to join the church, but not as a 
trembling inquirer. When no one re- 
sponds, tle pastor says profoundly: ‘I 
told you so. These after-meetings will not 
work in our church.” 

Mr. Moody commended as various meth- 
ods for various localities and degrees of in- 
terest, the inquiry room, the altar, ‘rising 
for prayers ” while the invitation is softly 
sung—any way by which the will may act 





in decision and open confession. When the 
interest is strong and there is a smaller 
room adjoining the audience.room, he 
would have inquirers invited (with work- 
ers), into that, while others remain in the 
main room to pray. In other cases all 
might be kept in the main room, the seri- 
ous persons being reached by Christians 
going to them for conversation and prayer, 
with or without the invitation to make their 
decision and confession by rising. Workers 
may be prepared for inquiry work by de- 
voting prayer-meeting services and Sab- 
bath-morning services, for a few weeks, to 
this work. 

Mr. Moody was kept on this topic much 
longer than he intended by the questions 
which were showered upon him. It is 
evident that no topic yet presented is of 
equal practical interest to the Conference 
to this of the after-meeting. 

NORTHFIELD, Mass. 


THE BISHOP’S TEAM. 
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BY ELAINE GOODALE. 





As we drove rapidly away from the 
deserted station in the chill of the early 
morning, a strip of red calico, fluttering 
above an Indian log hut, caught my eye. 

“That,” said the Bishop, “is an offering 
to the Great Spirit. There is sickness or 
trouble in that housc, and the poor stricken 
crcatures are trying to propitiate their God. 
Their old religion, so faras Ican get atit, is 
a religion of dread, of propitiation, of sac- 
rifice. We give them the new gospel of love 
and blessing. That red flag isa prayer to 
avert some dark evil. The purifying wa- 
ter, the laying on of hands, the conse- 
crated elements, are symbolic of God’s 
good gifts to his children.” 

It was nearly noon when we reached a 
modest frame building—the Hakti Creek 
School—one of the five or six Government 
day-schools established within the year at 
Rosebud Agency. This is one of the new- 
est—and it looked ‘‘ new.” The children 
were dismissed from the school room as we 
drove up to the door—a dozen wild-looking 
little creatures, gazing curiously at us 
from under their matted elf-locks, and 
piercing the air with shrieks of delight. 
The young man and his sister, who teach 
the school, came forward to welcome us 
with anxious hospitality—her singularly 
fair complexion, pale hair, and perfectly 
neat dress, contrasting oddly with the ap- 
pearance of the swarthy, queerly-clad little 
ones. 

He nervously deprecated the falling off 
in attendance. ‘*There’s been a dance,” he 
said, ‘every night for seven nights, and 
the children are sleeping it off. I go out 
after them, and find them laying about all 
along the creek bottoms. ‘The few who 
dawdle into school can hardly keep their 
eyes open.” 

‘‘Doesn’t the agent help to enforce at- 
tendance? Where is yuur policeman?” 

‘*Oh! the policeman we have now doesn’t 
amount to anything. It’s more than he can 
do to look after himself. It is so far to the 
agency that we haven’t sent any word.” 

Evcrything inside the little house of 
three rooms is very plain but exquisitely 
neat. The Bishop is to hold service with 
the children, and then we are to have din- 
ner. It isan affecting little service. ‘The 
Bishop inhis robes, wearing his most be- 
nignant look; the sweet, boyish face of the 
Bishop’s driver, behind the little melo- 
deon; the awe-struck silence in the school- 
room, and thea the wild, shrill, sweet 
voices of the children singing, in English, 
the ‘‘Sweet By and By.” The effect of 
it, with the half-foreign, half baby-accent, 
is indescribably moving; and I never hear 
now the hackneyed strains, ‘‘’There’s a 
land that is fairer than day,” that it does 
not bring before me, with almost painful 
vividnese, that strange, unhackneyed scene. 

I am sitting at one of the low schoo! 
desks, beside a grotesque little figure, that 
I wish I could conjure up before you. It— 
I think it isa boy, but it seems some un- 
classified elf, clad in a figured calico shirt 
and tiny, much soiled leggings and breech- 
clout, leaving the brown limbs partly bare, 
and ending in a pair of diminutive, torn 
moccasins. _The black hair, in two long, 
witch-like braids, hangs on either side of 
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the face; tbe little ears are weighed down 
with heavy ear-rings of shells, the wrists 
with brass and silver bangles, and the bright 
eyes furlively watch my every motion. When 
I kneel, the creature kneels also; when I 
rise, it rises; and once I drop my hymn- 
book,and the witch actually picks it up and 
hands it to me! 

This is only the beginning of a school; 
but it marks the first step beyond the 
camp we bave left. Here is at least an 
object-lesson in civilization. Our next 
he }t at a school-house shows us a decided 
advance. The school at Black Pipe Creek 
has been for a year in charge of a devoted 
and energetic little widow, and it is evident 
that she bas accomplished wonders. While 
we are warming our hands above her 
hospitable stove (for the sunset chill is in 
the air), ber boys, clad in boyish garments 
of ber own manufacture—with their black 
hair cropped short—cluster shyly about the 
door, with a bushed curiosity. I join the 
little group, smile brightly upon them, and, 
by way of making acquaintance, but with- 
out much hope of a response, inquire, in 
English, their names 4)! round. ** Richard!” 
** Martin!” **‘ Charles!” come the prompt 
replies, and the eager, sparkling faces look 
straight into mine, while the small, brown 
hand; are stretched readily out for the clasp 
of greeting. A little later we all get 
together around the fire in the school-room, 
and spend a very pleasant half-hour before 
service, reading from Appleton’s Cbart, 
which hangs close by, repeating the Lord's 
Prayer in Dakota, and chatting friendlily in 
their broken English and my broken 
Indian. 

I soon discover that a young Indian from 
Carlisle, who acted for a time us assistant 
in the school, has trained them very care- 
fully in the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and 
several Dakota hymns. More winning, 
more intelligent, or prettier children than 
some of these little fellows of seven or eight 
years old, it would be hard to find any- 
where. Their straightforward, confiding 
ways go direct to the heart. 

Mrs. A tells us much of her plans 
and devices, which show equal ingenuity 
and devotion. ‘‘I] name them after all my 
friends,” she says, when we question ber 
as to *‘ Richard” and ‘* Charles.” ‘ Then 
I write and tell them about their name- 
sakes, and they usually send a present of 
clothes or something useful. I have sew- 
ing school three times a week. I have 
taught one of the large girls to run the sew- 
ing machine, and they have all made them- 
selves dresses after our fashion. I found 
that there were a number of young men 
grown who wanted to come to school; but 
there was not room for them without 
crowding, and they made discipline harder 
with the little ones. So I kept an evening 
school all last winter for the older boys, 
and they were 80 much in earnest that it 
was a plcasure to teach them. If one was 
unable to attend for apy reason, he wrote 
a polite note, giving his excuse. But they 
rarely missed a lesson.” 

This capable little woman gave out med- 
icinev, visited the sick, and did much good 
werk in the camp, outside of ber echool 
duties. She ‘* kept house” beautifully as 
well, and got up for us, in short space of 
time, @ dclightful ‘‘ game supper.” We 
spent the nigh: under her roof, and some 
of us realized the comfort of a bed of her 
own invention, consisting of stout bagging 
nailed upon a rude framework loosely 
enough to “give” a little, like a hammock, 
covered with buffalo-robis, and made up 
with sheets and blankets. 





We set out carly the next morning, with 
three cays in the wagon or the saddle, and 
two nights in camp before us, until we 
should reach the first station on the Pine 
Ridge Reserve. 1 suppose I must not lin- 
ger upon the delights of this experience—the 
mind-resting solitude, the freedom of per- 
fect intercourse. Those days are marked 
with the brightest of white stones in mem- 
or;. We camped twice on  Bear-runs- 
tbrough-the-Lodge-Creek—who know what 
odd, long-past incident named it?—at two 
crossings half a day’s journey apart. 
Nothing could be wilder or prettier than 
our second halting place, where the creek 
lay, glassy with tbin ice, at the bottom of a 
deep ravine, while the noon sun scorched 
the dry grass at its summit. Half way up 
stood a large old cotton-wood tree, whose 





tremendous yellow leaves talked in the 
breeze in almost intelligible whispers. 
Here we pitched our white tents at noon, 
and lingered far into the following day; 
here we hunted and fished with small suc- 
cess, but intense satisfaction; here I 
learned of the driver of our baggage wagon, 
a quaint character, how to construct a 
**wickiup”; here we formed a circle about 
the evening camp-fire and heard him tell 
some of the stories with which the Indians 
beguile the tedium of their journeys. 

The next day we met a party of Indians 
on the march, journeying in true Indian 
fashion, to visit friends or relatives on an- 
other part of the Reservation. No one who 
has not experienced this absolute loneli- 
ness of the plains, can dream of the in- 
terest of such an event. The cavalcade, 
in long-drawn-out Indian file, was led by a 
bandsome girl, astride of her pony, and an 
old woman, with another girl still hand- 
somer, perched on the high seat of a lum. 
ber wagon. Both young women wore the 
flowing, picturerque garb of the Dakotas, 
one was of a peculiarly vivid green calico, 
much affected by them; their cheeks were 
lighted up with atrace of carmine, their 
gl.ssy black braids uncovered, and tkeir 
necks and arms loxded with a species of 
circular, pinkish-white shell, which is rather 
costly and excessively becoming. These 
ornaments, in fact, beve a murkcd R>man 
character. 

One of our party immediately eccosud 
these Indian beauties; but, with averted 
head and a gesture of feminine dignity, 
they referred him to the men of their 
party. A fine-looking old man, who drove 
another lumber wagon, announced himself 
with dignity as Red Leaf—a name we knew 
for that of one of the principal chiefs 
through whose village we had passed. Ile 
asked if this was the new agent; but when 
he learned that it was the ‘ Chief Holy 
man” and ‘‘Gray-Hat,” he instantly 
climbed down from his lofty seat and shook 
hands with much courtesy and empresse- 
ment. It may surprise some to hear that 
Indian etiquette, more particularly as re- 
gards women, is far more rigid than our 
own; and there is no doubt that few 
among civilized nations equal in manner 
and bearing these ceremonious ‘children 
of nature.” 

The trainany, a large basket swung 
between lodge-poies, with the .esser ends 
dragging ou the ground, and a pony har- 
nessed to the larger, as it were between the 
shafts, was originally used by these people 
on all their journeys, but now is seldom 
seen, as most of them own wagons. So all 
the picture:que, primitive customs are 
dying out, and will soon be matters of 
legend or his’ery, if not indeed forgotten. 

The scenery became more rugged and 
beautiful as we advanced. We had finally 
to cross the narrow, serpentive ridges, 
tioped with pines, which name the Pine 
Ridge Agency. Instantly I exclaimed over 
an Indian drawing which I remembered— 
we had all condemned it as unnatural—a 
hill, naked and sharp asa knife, the very 
summit only bristling with this simplest 
and most aborigioal of trees. The artist 
was justified! Slowly our caravan wound 
along these serrated crests, now missing 
the trail acd Ivsing itself in narrow, dark 
valleys, now sk.tting a precipice along a 
road balmy with sweet odors and soft with 
fallen needles, now emergiig upon a high 
plateau, whence—O bewildering vision!— 
we beheld in the blue distaace the glorious 
panorama of the Black Hills. Toward 
evening we descended more rapidly into a 
broad, level valley of great beauty and 
fertihty, tLe smooth, unbroken swell of 
prairie laird divided only by the fringe of 
timber on the banks of a little creek. A 
few log houses were scattered here and 
there, and we could descry far off the cross 
of the newly built chapel. The full moon, 
just glowing above the low horizon, bigger 
and yellower and lovelier than ever a full 
moon was before, shed an exquisite radiance 
upon the scene. As we drew nearer we 
saw the people gathering from all sides for 
an evening service. The Bishop was ex- 
pected. Women, walking with ungraceful 
rapidity, as only Indian women can wa'k, 
head and shoulders draped in the inevitable 
scarlet shawl, the elder ungainly enough 
in their short petticoats, the younger with 
a touch of coquetry and beauty about them; 





cbildren running, their musical screams 
resounding upon the marvelously clear 
air; men and boys galloping and cur- 
veting upon their parti-colored ponies; 
the entire settlement was in motion, 
and everything converging toward 
the little unpainted chapel, surrounded 
with carpente r’s rubbish and piles of lum- 
ber, pointing its unfinished spire silently 
heavenward. 

We were hungry, and the Bishop was 
weary; but he did not know that; and we 
almost forgot that he too was mortal as we 
looked at the the clear, colorless face, with 
alook of exalted happiness on its grand 
features. We alighted in the midst of the 
crowd and shook hands as ifina dream; 
and ina few minutes—for the room was 
already full—we'were seated, supperiless, at 
service. It was a rather striking little in- 
terior; the walls bare pine, with a Gothic 
arch above the windows, and a simple raised 
dais and altar, draped with scarlet. A 
rude device nailed to the wall held rows of 
flaring candles. There were no benches, 
but boards and saw horses, at a painful 
hight from the floor, supplied their places. 
A beautiful woman, 4 balf-breed, sat just 
where I could look my fill at her pure 
Greek profile, smooth black hair, arranged 
in the classic knot, colorless olive com- 
plexion, thick fringed eyelashes, and a 
string of jet beads with a silver cross finish- 
ing the finely formed throat. A dark, 
plain cotton gown tet off to advantage her 
supple, symmetrical figure, which never 
wilted or drooped after two hours upon 
that uncomfortable eminence. 

It was along service—confirmation and 
communion, with a short recess between. 
The Bishop’s address was beautifully inter- 
preted by a young Indian deacon of most 
attractive personality, college-taught, and 
just graduated from atheological seminary. 
He played the organ, and his rich tenor led 
in the singing. The Rev. Amos Ross, an- 
other Indian deacon, who had been longer 
in the service, and who was abvut to begin 
the work here under such hopeful auspices, 
was commended to the love and support of 
h‘s new people. Lastly, there was a meet- 
ing of men, addressed by Mr. Herbert 
Welsh, and the women adjourned to the 
future living-room of Mr. and Mrs. Ross, 
unfurnished save by a cooking-stove and a 
wooden chair or two, and seated themselves 
in ranks on the bare floor to listen with 
touching belief and respect to a few words 
of sympathy and advice from a sister wo- 
man. Some questions were asked and 
answered, as well as I knew how; then 
there was & movement in the outer room; 
the women rose and all crowded around me 
to shake hands as they departed. I: was 
beautiful to see their willingness to learn 
and to do, with the little they had of help 
or knowledge. 

At half-past nine we gathered around 
the fireless stove, whereon was spread our 
evening repast. Nothing else tasted half 
so good as the contribution of two of those 
kindly Indian women—a gift which irra- 
diated the Bishop’s face with one of his 
rare smiles—milk, a dish of rice curiously 
flavored, and a loaf of sweet bread. There 
is yet one more night on a couch of buffalo- 
robes and blankets, and one more long 
day’s drive upon the prairie, a luncheon 
on the picturesque Porcupine Tail, a 
glimpse of an Indian burying-ground, a 
moonlight call upon a Hampton graduate 
and her husband in their comfortable log 
school-house, before we must arrive at 
Pine Ridge Agency, and leave the Bishop's 
team. Every incident, almost every word 
spoken on this unique journey is printed 
on my heart; but on the last Jeaf of my 
Dakota service-book, a few jottings in the 
Bishop’s own hand writing form the only 
written record of fourteen perfect days. 

Hampton, Va 





BUNYAN ON CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


BY JAMES G. VOSE, D.D. 


JOHN 








Tuere is no phase of religious thought 
that seems to interest the public mind so 
much of late as the subject of Christian 
Union. That the disciples ot one Master 
ought to be less at variance with one 
another is the verdict of devout feeling 
everywhere. It makes no matter whether 
any plan of outward union be proposed or 





even declared impossible, the need of 
greater fellowship in some sense is every- 
where admitted. Ourreviews in this coun- 
try make this theme more prominent than 
any other, and just now from across the 
water comes a remarkable article from 
James Martineau on the ‘ Expansion of 
the Church of England.” Though doubt- 
less few of any connection will accept bi’ 
views, ur believe in the feasibility of his 
plan, many will be moved by the truths he 
utters, as well as by his devout spirit, 
Going back to that crucial period in the 
history of the English Church, when Non- 
conformity was madea crime, he shows 
the heavy responsibility that rests upon 
that body, to atone so far as may be, for 
the past. 

It was in this period that John Bunyan 
lived; and init few if any suffered more 
than he. The elaborate and beautiful me- 
morial of that great genius, prepared by his 
successor in the Church at Bedford, has 
brought to fresh notice many of his sayings 
on Christian union as well asthe tone 
and expression of others with whom he was 
connected. 

Before the time of Bunya), no man was 
more influential on the religious life of 
Bedfordshire than William Dell, of Yel- 
cen, the next town to Bedford. A fellow 
of Emmanuel Coilege, Cambridge, he be- 
came chaplain of the Army under Fairfax, 
and preacher to the House of C »mmons, 
His views on the spirituality of the Church 
are very strong, and the figures he makes 
use of remind one of those employed by 
Martineau. 

* In Nature,” says he, ‘‘is no exteraoal 
uniformity. Variety of formin the world 
is the beauty of the world. Even in ear bly 
governments there is no sameness. York 
is not governed as Hull, nor Hull as Hali- 
fox. In Godmanchester the youngest son 
inherits, and across the bridge, at Hun- 
tingdon, the eldest. And what tyranny it 
would be to compel a man, every day in 
the week, to a uniformity of life, speaking 
the same words, or sitting, standing, or 
walking at the same set times. But how 
much more evil is it to insist upon uni- 
formity in the life of a Curistian, and of 
the Churches of Christ, takirg away all 
freedum of the Spirit of God, who, being 
one with God, works in the freedon of 
God.” Again he says: ‘‘ A'l churches are 
equal, as well as all Christians, all being 
sisters of one mother, beams of one sup, 
branches of one vine, s'reams of one fount- 
ain, men. bers of one body, branches of one 
golden candlestick, and so cqual in all 
things.” 

These are glimpees of the spirit of Wm. 
Dell, who in various ways exerted a great 
influence upon Bunyan and all the people 
among whom he lived. What Bunyan 
thought on this subject is amply revealed; 
and his words on this subject deseive a 
place by thcse of Baxter and Leighton, 
which ure more often quoted. Buvyan is 
generally assigned to the Baptist denom- 
ination, though very small trace of the fact 
can be found 1n his writings. Itseems to 
be. however, implied in the title to his 
work: * Differences in Judgment about 
Water Baptism no Bar to Communion; or, 
to Communicate with Saints as Saints 
Proved Lawful.” He defends *‘ the godly 
in the !and who are not of owr persuasion,” 
and pleads ‘‘not fora despising of bap- 
tism, but a bearing of our brother that 
cannot do it for want of light.” In another 
place he says: ‘* Because I will not let 
Water Baptism be the rule, the door, the 
bolt, the bar, the wall cf division between 
the righteous and the righteous, must I 


therefore be judged to be a man without 


conscience of the worship of Jesus Christ? 
The Lord deliver me fiom supcrstitious 
and idolatrous thoughts about any of the 
ordinenccs of Christ and of God. 


In the records of his Church there is very 
seldom any mention of the matter of Bap- 
tism; and he appears to have been always 
opposed to extreme views on the subject, 
bidding his reader, in one of his books, 
‘‘not to have too much company with some 
Anvabapt'sts, tho’ I go under that name my- 
self.” The position he really held is ren- 
dered more doubtful by tbe f.ct, plainly 
proven from the parish register, that tpree 
of his children were baptized in infency. 
In his controversy with those who held 
Close Coramunion, he says: ‘*‘ You ask me 
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next, how long is it since I was a Baptist ? 
I must tell you. I know none to whom 
that title is so proper as to the disciples of 
John. And since you would know by what 
name I would be distinguished from others, 
I tell you I would be, and hope I am, a 
Christian, and choose, if God should count 
me worthy, to be called a Christian, a be- 
liever, or other such name which is ap- 
proved by the Holy Ghost.” 

The imprisonment of Bunyan at three 
separate times (as proved by undoubted 
testim ny) did not narrow his miad or em- 
bitter him against those who thought dif- 
ferently. He was no lover of controversy, 
but advocated ‘ Peaceable principles and 
true.” ‘You must know,” said he, ‘‘ that 
I shall always think it childisa and carna) 
to divide a Church on mere matters of 
ritual, as long as I see the effects that 
follow—viz., the breach of love, taking off 
Christians from the more weighty things of 
God, and to make them quarrel and have 
heartburnings one against another.” Tnese 
words remind us of the saying of Howe, 
quoted by Martineau: ‘‘The imposers of 
things indifferent are the true schismatics.” 
It certainly is not amiss to recall the senti- 
mepts and expressions of those who lived 
and suffered in the trying times of the 
seventeenth centu y. And if Bunyan has 
become as he surely has, a teacher to all 
bravches of the Church, and is destined to 
remain so to all ages, we may well listen 
to his warnings against division, and let 
them mingle with other voices of the 
times, in bringing about whatever is pos- 
sible in form and substance, to promote 
the truer union of the Caurch of Christ. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE FIRST ANTI SLAVERY SEN- 
ATOR. 


BY JOHN R. FRENOH, 
Ex-SERGEANT-AT-ARMS, U. 8. SENATE. 











Tue most significant event in the history 
of the Senate was the entrance of the first 
Senator elected directly upon the issue as 
au aoti-sluvery man. The little hard-faced, 
cool-headed, warm-hearted State of New 
Hampshire had the honor of making the 
election. New Hampshire had been re- 
nowned for the ability of her Senators. In 
the years immediately preceding the event 
which we are now to record, she had been 
represented in this high body by Levi 
Woodbury and Henry Hubbard, Charles 
G. Atherton and Fravkiin Pierce; men 
distinguished for their talents; lawyers 
all of them, and among tbe foremost of the 
New England bar; men of much political 
experience, well-known to the country ; 
all of them gentlemen of the rarest ac- 
complishments; as elegant and princely in 
the drawing-rooms and saloons of fashion, 
as before the bench uf the Supreme Court 
or in the chamber of the Senate. In the 
lordly presence of the slave power, 
which then ruled at Wasbington, no men 
were 80 polite and obsequious.as these New 
Hampshire Senators. Tney had no part in 
the growing anti-slavery agitation. They 
scorned it with the loftiest disdain. They 
were Senators who would in no manner 
offend the caivalrous gentlemen who then 
dispensed patronage, and least of all in 
their peculiar sensitiveness to the little mat- 
ter of the brute enslavement of taree mil- 
lions of their own countrymen, and the 
mobocratic suppression of free speech every- 
where. These Senators dressed elegantly, 
and greeted the slaveholders with the 
Suavest courtesy: ate theirdinners with a 
relish, and drank their wine with a keener 

One, and kept silent as to their ‘‘ domestic 
institutions”; and, when bidden, intro- 
duced resolutions denying the right of peti- 
tion, and throttling speech. 
. So it was down to the year of grace 1846. 
rare he lace 
jane _take his ceat in the Supreme 
* Senning W. Jenness, an indifferent 
gy been appointed by the Governor 
uu ne be until the legislature 
rl ana e. But, to the surprise of 
ys and the Hubbards and the 
Athertons and the Pierces, and their mas- 
on — Hampshire was through with 
_ Kind ot Senators. The anti-slavery 
Spirit was abroad among her people. For 
years, at their little capital, N. P. Rogers, 
po ak man of all the anti-slavery 
ranks were luminous with 


his period, hai been printing his Herald 

of Freedym; George G. Fogg, Amos Tuck 

and John P. Hale had brokea from tie 

Democratic Party on that issue, and were 

discussing the question in every school- 

house and town-hall of the state. 

In June, 1846, the legislature of New 

Hampshire, elected in the previous March, 

came together with the anti-slavery men 

holding the balance of power. They made 

easy work with the job of filling the one 

year remaining vacancy left by Woodbury, 

and like dispatch with the term of six 

years following. Now wasthe first election 

of a Senator of the United States on the 

direct anti-slavery issue. ‘‘Colonel Jo- 

seph Cilley” was his name and title; a 

name honored in all the history of New 

England; a title won on the battle fields 

of his country. He was a Democrat, but 

his democracy knew no color-line, and in 

principle was as universal as the human 

family. He had not the eloquence of 
Woodbury and Hubbard and Pierce, noth- 

ing of their elegance of manners, and, what 

was of vital importance in this hour, noth- 

ing of their obsequiousness of spirit. The 

gallant General Cilley, of revolutionary 

fame, Washington’s friend and supporter, 

was his ancestor. ‘*Cilley of Maine,” the 

noble young man who dared some utter- 

ance in the House of Representatives hostile 
to slavery, whereupon Henry Clay marked 
him as ‘‘a dangerous man to have about 
Congress,” and so set Graves of Kentucky 
up tohis butchering on the duel-field of 
Bladensburg—he was this new Senator's 
youngest brother. 

Joseph Cilley,at his election to the Senate 
was anold man. Not only broken and 
shattered by the contests of three-score 
years and ten, but by the strife of his coun- 
try’s battle-fields, in which he had borne 
gallant part. He was with Scott and Mil- 
ler in all the bloody conflicts of the Cana- 
dian border in the War of 1812; and from 
those fields he had come with but one eye 
left, nota limb but had been broken by 
ball or shot, and his body weighted with 
the leaden bullets of his country’s enemy. 
Such was the man, the half-blind, rough- 
ly clad, limping hero when New Hampshire 
sent him to the Senate, as the van-guard 
of liberty on the 13th of June in the year 
1846. A newtype of a manin that body. 
Ah! and so different from men lately here 
from New Hampshire. No one would lead 
him to his seat. [he door-keepers, usua'ly 
s0 obsequious, turned their backs to the 
man, But he found his seat, lay 
his trusty staff across the desk, 
apd sat down with the the air of right- 
ful possession. He looked about the 
hall—scowlipg upon him from all sides 
—and though he had but one eye, that 
blazed witn manly independence. His 
voice was not like that of his predecessors. 
It had not been trained in the schools, nor 
had it-learned the dulcet tones of suppli- 
ant waiting in the saloons of the rich and 
haughty. It had been exercised in sterner 
duties. At Lundy’s Lane, at Chippewa, 
and at Niagara, amid the roar of cannon it 
shouted defiance to British soldiery, and 
called his countrymen to the deadly charge. 
Its honest tones, rough they may have 
been, were now lified in the nation’s sen- 
ate for Liberly, unconditional and uni- 
versal, without concealment and without 
compromise. He spoke for astate which 
had made up her mind on that issue. He 
demanded the right of petition, and com- 
menced presenting them by the thousand, 
asking for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia and in the Territories. 
Speak he would, and demanded the free- 
dom of speecn for every citizen. He 
planted himself upon the Declaration of 
Independence, and called the nation to 
judgment. He stood there for a fact— 
namely, the determination of the people 
that slavery should go down. 


He stood there alone, shattered and 
broken in limb and body, this old soldier, 
but his veins throbbed with rare blood; the 
blood of one of the most gallant families 
of the state; blood which bapiized revolu- 
tionary fields, and with its purple gore 
marked the front of every battle of the 
nation from Bunoker-Hill to Appomattox. 
Of the more than three-score senators 
around the board he alone stood for liber- 
ty. But beneath that national sound- 





talent—as well as the most brilliant man of 


years deseribed as ‘‘the sounding board 
of the nation’s pulpit,” he knew his voice 
would find reverberations which would 
carry it through the land, and in good time 
that others would come trooping to his side, 
until the forlorn hope he led would become 
the inspiring shout of the mighty majority. 
Insolence and flattery alike were wasted 
upon this man. No clamor could alarm 
him. Patronage could not sway him. 
‘* Social influence,” always so abounding at 
Washington, in all its riotous luxury 
couldn’t sweep high enough to reach the 
serene atmosphere of this trusty soldier. 
The day Joseph Cilley took his seat in 
the Senate, slavery was doomed. Here an 
old, crippled soldier had come. to ring its 
knell; and he bid them listen to the tolling, 
peradventure through counsel and legisla- 
tion the nation and liberty might be saved, 
and there remain no occasion for the arbit- 
rament of war. 

But tbe slaveholder was proud. He 
defied God and sneered at his prophet. He 
would not listen to the warning until it 
broke upon his startled ear from the brazen 
throats of a thousand cannon. 

Joreph Cilley was the first of his party in 
the Senate of the United States. This gal- 
lant old soldier, limpiog from _battle- 
wounds, half blind by the carnage of war, 
led the way to the Senate for that grand 
company of statesmen, who, hearing bis 
bugle-call, followed after, until they were 
@ majority in that highest forum of the 
earth, and embiazoning upon the pages of 
the world’s history its most luminous rec- 
ords, made this nation a Republic of Free- 
men. 

While a grateful people are lifting up in 
the parks and streets of the capitat bronze 
and marble images of their great and loved 
men, they should not forget somewhere to 
erect an enduring statue of Colonel 
Joseph Cilley. Seward, Chase, aod Sum- 
ner, Garfield, Linccla and Grant, we love 
and honor, and will to the last breath of 
time; but Cilley, in his coming, was be- 
fore them all. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
BY JOSEPH A. HILL. 


At the close of the Civil War Paul Hayne 
was at the home of Governcr Pickens, the 
War Governor of South Carolina, his near 
relative through his mother; here, with his 
mother, wife and little sun, he sougbt 
refuge after the destruction of his home in 
Cuarleston. To this sensitive man, a 
student by nature and habit, the prospects 
were gloomy. Society literally turned up- 
side down, home and property gone, friends 
scattered, delicate in health, frail in body, 
reared in luxury, utterly without business 
training, a wife, chiid and mother to care 
for—had he been less manly, he might have 
been disheartened; but, true to his jineage, 
desperate situations did not appal but 
nerved to more vigorous exertion. 

Tuus poorly equipped to battle with the 
world in thuse turbulent times went forth 
this frail scholar, not to seek a fortune, but 
to earn bread for those he loved. At Augus- 
tu, Ga., he tound work Oa acity paper, but, 
failing in health, he had to resign after 
eigat months ot hard labor. 

About this time he recovered a small 
portion of his Charleston property, with 
which he purchased a barren bill, near the 
Georgia railroad, sixteen miles above Au- 
gusta; upon the summit of tnis he had 





necessaries of life. 


others. 


built, by contract, a rough little cottage, to 
which he removed his family. For some 
years they found it difficult to get even the 
His mouher was a iove- 
ly lady in person, mind and manuer; the 
poet resembled her in appearance, and in- 
herited from her those traits which won 
him the love of all who knew him; she 
died at the poet’s home 1879, December 
19th. Never had man a better helpmeet 
than Hayne was so fortunate as to possess; 
brave, patient, firm, she. never faltered in 
her faith in her husband’s abilities and their 
certain recognition. She suggested themes 
for many of his poems and gave titles to 
‘Face to Face” the poet culled 


*¢ The Seer on Death.” By a happy inspira- 
tion she suggested the present title. He 
always gladly acknowledged her aid, and 
in his dedication of the fine Ode written for 
the celebration of Savannah’s sesqui-cen- 


——s 


“To my wife, 
The confidant of my literary plans and the sharer 
and lightener 
Of my literary toils for more than a quarter of 
a century, 

This poem is lovirgly dedicated.” 


Upon one occasion, when their affairs 
looked particularly desperate, he said to 
her: ‘If this effort fail, what remains?” 
Prompt and reverent came the answer: 
“Trust in God remains.” Could such a 
man be called poor? Poor, indeed, in dol- 
lars and in this world’s goods, but rich in 
manliness, rich in his content, rich in the 
love of a son honorable, upright, talented; 
rich in the high regard of all the brother- 
hood of letters, in the love of all who knew 
him; surpassingly rich in the love of his 
wife, who for long years of time and suf- 
fering, never failed in the slightest degree 
in her wifely duties to her loving and ap- 
preciative husband. Poor! The little cot- 
tage at ‘‘Copse Hill,” with its wealth of 
love, of hope, of trust, of duty performed, 
stands higher in God’s sight than the 
lordliest palace that cumbers the soil of 
Europe. Two thousand years ago Pilot 
atked, in contemptuous impatience, **What 
is truth?” and awaited not an answer. With 
equal impatience and biindness men are 
now seeking wealth and happiness. The 
little cottage at ‘‘Copse Hill” illustrates 
that love, content, and duty, are truth, 
happiness, and wealth. 

Slowly, but steadily, Hayne’s fame grew as 
the strength and purity of his inspiration 
became known. His strong,ciear,and high- 
ly finished style, his evident sincerity, im- 
pressed the public that he wasa highly gifted 
man who felt what he wrote,and gained for 
him aloving appreciation. The publ.ca- 
tion of ** Legends and Lyrics,” in 1872, and 
the pathetic ** Memour” of bis friend Tim- 
rod—in the edition of Timrod’s poems 
edited by Hayne in 1878—and “The 
Mountain of toe Lovers,” in 1875, adaed 
greatly to the circle of his readers and did 
mucao to increase his reputation. In 1882 
D. Lothrop & Uo., of Boston, published a 
beautiful illustrated complete ediuon of his 
poems. This fully establisned his reputa- 
tion, and he now ranks as pre-eminently the 
poet of the South, and second to few in 
America. Leiters from those rankiog 
highest in letters in this country and in 
Europe poured in upva him, one com- 
mending certain poems, anotuer praising 
Others, until nearly every poem in the 
book has had its admirer. Swiuburne 
wrote, ** Your ‘Muscadines’ almost tempt 
me to visit America.” A letier signed 
** Vale” came to him through tne Harpers, 
saying: ** Your * Lyric of Aciion’ hus saved 
me from suicide. 1 beg that you continue 
to write as long as such words of fire hang 
from your pen.” A distinguished man of 
letters wrote: ‘* How glad I am to see all 
these exquisite puems gathered together 
in so stately a form. It gives body and 
might to your fume, and to your circle 
of readers immense extension and per- 
petuity.” 

Much of his best work has been done 
since the publication of this edition. 
He has left poems to make quite a large 
volume. In his cottage in the pine forest 
of Geurgia he was in sympathy with all 
that was good and true; all public acts of 
self-sacrifice and hero sm aroused bis muse; 
the deaths of all good men received his 
loving notice. Wituess the poems on 
** Hiram Benner,” the Uaited States officer 
who lust his life in serving the yellow fever 
sufferers in the Mississippi Valiey; ** The 
Union of the Blue and Gray,” suggested 
by tue visit of the Conuecticut military to 
Cnarleston; ** Kate Snelly,” who saved a 
railway train with its precious load of 
human lives; ‘* Assassination,” and ** Gar- 
field,” and sonnets on the death of Stan- 
ley, Dickens, Kingsley, Longfellow, Bry- 
aot, Taylor, Lunier, and others. 

lt was only by unremitting care that 
Hayne maintained cumparative health; he 
was very sensitive to changes; stormy 
weather, especially chilling winds, com- 
pelled him to keep closely at home. Tnen 
he cumposed such poems as ‘‘ The Inevi- 
table Calm,” ** Jetsam,” ** Pre-existe.ce,” 
«A Tnousand Years from Now.” He was 
very reguiar in his habits, very abstemious, 
at all tumes a smull eater, very fond of 
horse-back riding. By the kindness of a 








ing-board, which Charles Sumner in after 


tenial, sayss 


geutieman of Rhode Island he was enabled, 
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some years ago, to buy a horse and equip- 
ments. He trained ‘* Dick” to stand fire, 
and, accompanied by his thoroughbred 
pointer, ‘‘ Spot,” often hunted partridges 
on horseback, generally returning success- 
ful, as he was a good shot. Many of his 
poems were composed on horseback. He 
would mount “ Dick,” and, riding deep into 
the woods under his loved pines, would 
seek his inspiration. In this way ‘*The 
Aspect of the Pines,” ‘* Muscadines,” 
** From the Woods,” and many other poems 
were written. At other times he would 
take a favori'e book and walk back and 
forth under the trees reading. Often when 
so engaged the merest incident would start 
his inspiration; the humming of a bee, the 
swift flight of a hawk, the song of a mock- 
ing bird, the drifting of a cloud, a man 
with an ax, were enough to give wings to 
his quick fancy. Hence we have ‘‘ The Ax 
and the Pine,” ‘‘ A Piantom in the Clouds,” 
‘* The First Mocking-bird in Spring,” ‘‘ The 
Hawk,” ‘‘Toa Bee,” and numerous others. 
The fly-leaves of many of his bovuks have 
on them disjointed thoughts, and first 
drafts of poems, written with pencil at such 
times. 

He was a handsome man. His fine face, 
bright eye, and winning smiie, his dig- 
rified, yet frank and cordial manner, 
won many hearts to him, and when won he 
held them with words of love. He loved 
children as he loved all pure and innocent 
things,and women and children loved him; 
their intuitions teaching them that in him 
trutb, purity, and innocence would ever 
find a prompt and fearless champion. Hayne 
was entirely free from self-consciousness, 
so unpleasantly conspicuous in most dis- 
tinguished Open, frank, and 
liberal, he loatued a sneak, bypocrisy, and 
penuriousness; poor, yet never complain- 
ing; sick, yet ever cheerful; sympathetic 
and ready to oblige; ever prompt to lend a 
helping hand to rising merit. He received 
quantities of manuscripts through the 
mails asking his opinion of its merit. Until 
his health failed he would look over these, 
and, if possible, say a kind word; if not, 
he would convey truth in such a way as to 
make a friend of the ci appointed aspirant 
fo- the dizzy hights of Parnassus. 

Hayne was a good classical scholar, was 
well informed in science and art, had a 
good knowledge of astronomy; he was of 
course thoroughly informed in his own art 
of poetry and in the lives of poets and 
their works; but his particular delight was 
fiction; his bright fancy, quick sense of 
humor and sympathetic beart made him 
an appreciative reader of a good novel; he 


persons. 


greatly admired the inimitable Dick- 
ens, called ‘The Cockney’ Shakes- 
peare,” from the great variety of scenes 


so ably depicted by him, his deep pathos 
and rollicking humor. Walter Scott he 
read and re-read, and dwelt with pleasure 
upon the characters and scenes penciled so 
vividly by him; he thought Scott’s poetry 
fresh, vigorous and clear. It was charm- 
ing to hear him discuys authors. His bright 
eyes, graceful gestures, sweet voice and 
thorough information of the subject, made 
a memorable treat, 

Many a soft, still night in the warm sum- 
mer time have I sat with him under the 
stars, amidst the roses in his garden, and 
listened as he talked of the heavenly bodies, 
their wonderful order, their unvarying re- 
turnin their orbits, the sequences of the 
seasons; then reasoning that there must be 
a Maker of all these, a Ruler, all-wise, all- 
merciful; then he would glide into the 
wonders of the spiritual world and its mys- 
teries, and so up to God and his attributes, 
His conversational powers were great, and 
when talking upon a subject that particu- 
larly interested him it was a great pleasure 
to hear him. His faith was simple and 
strong ; he believed Christ was God, very God 
of very God; he believed in a future state of 
reward forthose who are true to duty here; 
in the reunion and recognition ot those who 
live here; he believed that the future state 
would be unendiog, would be one of prog- 
ress and supreme happiness, that there 
would be no evil there; he believed that to 
reach that state one must be pure, honest, 
unselfish, charitable, loving. He believed 
Christ’s life upon earth was a model for all 
men to guide their lives by; he earnestly de- 
sired the elevation of mankind and labored 
and for that end with pen, precept and ex- 





ample. He has been fittingly called the 
‘* Poet of Nature”; he may with equal pro- 
priety be called the Poet of Purity and 
Truth. He says: ‘‘ My lays, thank heaven, 
are undefiled” ; they certainly are ‘‘ wells of 
English undefiled” in every sense. Geor- 
gia was proud of her adopted son, as she 
values and tosters all that 1s worthy; all the 
leading cities and towns were successively 
giving him receptions. The last given him 
was in Macon, at which ‘* Macon lifted 
him in her loving arms and folded him to 
her warm heart.” Highly appreciative, he 
keenly felt these evidences of love and es- 
teem. His last poem was an impromptu to 
his host on that occasion, and its last word 
is ‘“* Eternity.” Last winter he began to fail; 
and by spring his decline was rapid. He 
took to his bed on tbe first of July, dying 
on the sixth, at 8 pm. His premoni- 
tions of approaching death during winter 
and spring were 80 strong as to be almost 
a revelation; but death had no terrors for 
him. 
** For Death, to such as he, 
Brings purer freedom, loftier thought and aim ; 


And in grand truce with immortality, 
Lif.ed to Song’s fadeless heaven his star-like fame.’ 
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Tue IspgrpeNpent of June 17th con- 
tained a short paragraph, stating that the 
Congregational Union of Canada had pro- 
posed to unite with the Congregationalists 
of the United States. The editorial com- 
ment on the statement was the sententious 
one, *‘Good!” 

As we have here somewhat of anew de- 
parture in the line of Christian union it may 
be well that one who, being on the ground, 
is conversant with the facts of the case, 
should put the matter before the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, not afew of whom are 
to be found in Canada. 

The suggestion to unite with American 
Congregationalists did not spring from the 
Congregational Union proper. This organ- 
ization, which, of course, is fraternal and 
advisory, rather than legislative, holds its 
annual meeting in June of each year; and, 
for convenience sake, a number of kindred 
organizations, such as the Home and 
Foreign Missionary Societies, the corpora- 
tion of the college, etc., hold their annual 
meetings at the same place and time. 
These meetings were held this year in Ot- 
tawa, the capital of our Dominion, and it 
was in connection with that of the Home 
Missionary Society that the idea of interna- 
tional union was broached and informally 
discussed. A sentence or two in the re- 
port of the Missionary Superintendent, the 
Rev. Thomas Hall, brought the matter be- 
fore the meeting. An animated conversa- 
tion arose, the trend of which was de- 
cidedly in favor of union. In the course of 
this conversation one important fact was 
brought out, I think, by the Rev. Dr. 
Jackson—viz., that the Congregationalism 
of Canada was founded by the Congrega- 
tionalists of the United States, and that up 
to the time of the Rebellion of 1837, it re- 
ceived their support, both in men and 
means. After the discussion had gone on 
for some time, it was closed by a reference 
of the whole question to the Executive 
Committee of the society. So the matter 
began, and so, for the present, it ended. 

Having thus stated as briefly as possible 
what actually occurred, it might not be 
amiss to say a few words upon the project 
of union itself—the advantages and the diffi- 
culties. We will look first at the advan- 
tages. © 

This is the advantage to begin with—that 
such a union as this would be a step toward 
that larger union of the Christian Church, 
the hope of which is now filling so many 
devout hearts. The natural course of 
events is surely that the bodies which are 
nearest together should be the first to come 
together. The spirit of union should show 
its ability to overcome the smaller varia- 
tions before it attempts to grapple with 
the greater differences. For, if we cannot 
bridge the little creek that flows through 
our own village, how shall we span 
Niagara? 

Another advantage—and here I speak 
very much from the Canadian point of 
view—would be that a comparatively small 





section of the Church would gain a new 
dignity and hope, to say nothing of directly 
substantial benefits, from an alliance with 
a venerable, powerful, and aggressive body 
ot Christians, There is something in esprit 
de corps. It would help us to be able to 
say, a8 we have never been able to say be- 
fore, that the culture, the wealth, and the 
missionary energy of the Congregationalists 
of America were ours. 

Then there would be a direct dynamical 
gain. It is a matter of common observation 
that a force, well nigh useless in itself, may 
count fora good deal when united with 
some Other force. A stream quite insuf- 
ficient of itself to float a ship may help a 
river to float the navies of the world. In 
our late rebellion in the northwest, Boulton’s 
scouts could never alone have carried 
Batoche; but, as an arm of Middleton’s 
larger force, they rendered most effective 
service. And we, too weak now to grapple 
with the great task of pushing missions into 
the rapidly opening territories of the North- 
west and Pacific coast, might count for 
something if our slender force, instead of 
moving as a single separate army, could 
march as a regiment of a larger force. 
Nor would the advantage be altogether on 
one side. Asa prominent man among us 
says: “If their great societies, like the A. 
B. C. F. M. and A. H. M. 8., were to hold 
their annual meetings occasionally in 
Toronto and Montreal, their constituency 
would be greatly enlarged, whence they 
would draw supplies, etc. Their religious 
periodicals would ke scattered over the 
land, and in many ways benefit would flow 
to our brethren in the states.” 

Turning now to the difficulties that lie 
in the way, the first one we notice is that 
of national sentiment. There is something 
in this, from the Canadian point of view. 
Whether it be prejudice or something better 
than prejudice, there is no doubt a certain 
amount of jealousy felt on this side of the 
line towards any attempt to Americanize 
our institutions. It is not a long time since 
the name Annexationist was regarded as 
sufficient to stigmatize either an individual 
or a political party. It is true that this 
feeling is gradually passing away. One 
well-known political organization has placed 
among the planks of its platform that of 
Commercial Union with the United States. 
By the continual interchange of courtesies, 
the transfusion of population, the spread 
cf institutions common to both countries, 
and the growth of a broader, more genial 
Christian feeling, the two countries are 
being drawn into a closer fraternity. Still 
the sentiment of nationality must be taken 
into account. 

A second difficulty might arise from the 
difference in type between the Congrega- 
tionalism of Canada and that of the United 
States. We have, for the most part, been 
dominated by the English idea which lays 
stress upon the independency of the local 
Church. Until within a few years the 
Council system was unknown to us; and, 
though it is now in operation, it is some- 
what jealously watched. 

A third difficulty is one already sug- 
gested—viz., the great disparity in numbers 
and influence between the two bodies. Ia 
the United States there are over 400,000 
communicants, belonging to 4,000 churches, 
raising over a million dollars annually for 
home and foreign missions, and supporting 
a great host of educational institutions. 
In Canada there are only 120 churches, with 
about 8000 members, contributing less 
than $10,000 per annum to missions, and 
maintaining with difficulty one theological 
college. Our feebleness is a fact; and in 
dealing with a question of this kind there 
must be no blinking of facts. For the fact 
we can give a fairly sufficient reason. 
While the Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Episcopalian Churches have been increased 
enormously by immigration from Great 
Britain, it is a matter of statistics that very 
few Congregationalists are found in the 
stream of population coming to our 
shores. I do not think that I am mak- 
ing an extravagant statement when I 
say that, for one Congregationalist that 
lands in Canada, there are ten Presbyterians 
or Methodists. So it comes that we are few 
and weak; and therefore it appears almost 
like impertinence for us to propose union. 
It seems like the case of the beginner, 
with his proverbial ax in hand and fifty 





cents in pocket, asking for partnership with 
amillionaire. Still there are some things 
to be said in our favor. We may be weak, 
but we are not stationary. Our ratio of in- 
crease last year was about eight per cent., 
while that of the large and powerful Pres- 
byterian body was less than four per cent. 
Then our past history shows that in case of 
a union the obligation will not be altogeth- 
er on our side. We have sent not a few 
members to swell the roll of the American 
Churches. We have been for years past 
sending money to their foreign work. We 
have given a number of missionaries to the 
American Board, and fully eighteen per 
cent. of the men trained in our College 
have gone into service across the line. The 
thought of union, however, will make but 
little headway so long as it is dealt with as 
a question of arithmetic and mutual obli- 
gation. The true point of view is the one 
that is highest—that of the kingdom of 
God. The question for us to consider is 
what the effect of such a union will be upon 
the Christian history of this great North 
American continent and, through it, upon 
the world at large. 

Thus, in an imperfect way, the advan- 
tages and difficulties of the scheme have 
been outlined. Should it be ultimately 
found practicable, there are many hearts in 
this land that will rejoice. Nor will the 
rejoicing over this union be simply for its 
own sake, but rather for the tendency it 
indicates towards the unification of the 
whole body of Christ. 


CoBouRG, ONT., CANADA. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, 


BY PHILIP SOHAFF. 
LELPZIG, 

Tue University of Leipzig occupies the 
second rank, next to Berlin, among the 
universities of Germany as to the number 
of teachers and students, and the general 
facilities for study. The city itself has 
great attractions. it numbers nearly 150,- 
000 inhabitants, is the center of the German 
book trade, the seat of the imperial court of 
justice; it is surrounded by veautiful parks 
in the place of the old furtifications, it has 
large and elegant public buildings, and an 
air of ease and comfort. Tne Saxons are 
noted for courtesy. The University is one 
of the oldest, dating from the year 1408. 
The libraty numbers 35,000 volumes and 
4,000 manuscripts. There is here an English 
chapel. The Americans have separate ser- 
vice, which is at present conducted ina 
large hall by Prof. G. C. Workman, of 
Canada. Professor Curtiss, now of the 
Congregational Seminary of Chicago, who 
spent several years in Leipzig, is the founder 
of the American congregation. 

From the University Calendar for the 
summer semester, 1886, I take the follow- 
ing statistics: 

Total number of teachers, 177; students, 
8,060; number of students from Saxony, 
1,408; from other countries, 1,652; number 
of theological teachers, 15; students, 653; 
from Saxony, 354; from other countries, 
299. 

From North America there are in all forty. 
six students, and only three theologians; but 
their number will increase in autumn. Dur- 
ing the last winter semester there were here 
3,288 students—seventy-one from the United 
States, three from Canada, and the number 
of American theologians was eighteen. 

The corps of theological teachers numbers 
fifteen, as follows: 

Kignt Ordinary Professors: Drs. Lechler, 








Kahbnis, Luthardt, Delitzsch, Fricke, Baur, 


Hofmann, and Woldemar Schmidt. 

One Ordinary Honorary Professor: Dr. 
Hoélemann. 

Three Extraordinary Professors: Her- 
mann Guthe, Victor Ryssel, Edward 
Konig. 

Three Privatdocenien: Friedrich Loofs, 
Paul Ewald, Caspar René Gregory. The 
last is now absent in Greece examining 
manuscripts of the Greek Testament for the 
second part of his Prolegomena to Tisch- 
endorf, and will return to Leipzig in the 
winter, but afterward to the United States, 
having received and accepted a call as pro- 
fessor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity at Baltimore. He is the first and 
only American who acquired au academic 
position ina German university. He has 
not yet delivered a course of lectures, but 
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has announced one for the winter semester, 
on the history of the written text of the 
New Testament. This is the department 
in which he has acquired a permanent fame, 
and on which he can speak with authority. 

The first professor of theology, as to the 
length of service, is Dr. Kahnis. He is, 
unfortunately, disabled and inaccessible. 
He continued in active service too long, 
until, a year ago, he utterly broke down, 
and is now a mental ruin. I found him, 
however, in a bright moment, conversing 
with touching tenderness about our early 
associations as fellow students in Halle, 
and as colleagues in Berlin. He is a man 
of genius, and in the days of his strength 
he was one of the most interesting and 
spirited lecturers. His chief power con- 
sisted in brilliant, picturesque characteriza- 
tions of historical persons and periods. 
His best works are the ‘‘ Truer Develop- 
mepvt of Germau Protestantism,” of which 
three editions bave appeared (translated for 
Clark’s Foreign Theological Library), and 
his ‘‘ History of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion,” which remains unfinished. His ‘*Dog- 
matics” is likewise valuable for the histuri- 
cal sections on the development of the dog- 
mas. He isan evangelical Lutheran, with 
a liberal vein. 

His place will soon be filled by Dr. 
Brieger, of Marburg, who has been called 
to the chair of church history, and will 
begin his work in Leipzig next autumn, 
while Professor Harnack, of Giessen, will 
take Brieger’s place at Marburg, and Karl 
Miller, of Halle, Harnack’s place in 
Giessen. Brieger has made extensive 
studies in the history of the Reformation, 
and edits the valuable quarterly for church 
history. 

Dr. Lechler is the present Dean of the 
Theological Faculty. Although past seventy 
(he was born in 1811), he is still vigorous, 
and lectures two hours daily on church 
history aad symbolics. Heis best known in 
England and America, by his elaborate 
monograph on Wiclif—by far the best on 
the subject—translated by the late Dr. Lor. 
imer, and published by the Religious Tract 
Society of London. He is also the author 
of a valuable ‘‘ History of English Deism,” 
and of a historical work on the ‘‘ Apostolic 
and Post-Apostolic Age,” which was in- 
tended to be a positive refutation of the Tt- 
bingen School,and has recently been entirely 
rewritten with reference to the latest dis- 
coveries and researches (including - the 
Didache). In this improved shape it has 
been translated by Miss Davidson and pub- 
lished last April in Clark’s ‘* Foreign Theo- 
logical Library.” Dr. Lechler wrote the 
Commentary on Acts in Lange’s Bible- 
work, and contributed some of the best 
articles to Hetzog’s Encyclopedia, on 
Hus, Wiciif, etc. 

Dr. Luthardt is the most influential 
member of the faculty and still in his 
prime (63 years of age). He is a good 
lecturer, a fertile author, and editor of 
three periodicals, a weekly church gazette 
(Allgemeine Lutherische Kirchenzeitung), a 
theological monthly for longer essays and a 
literary review of theological publications 
(Theologisches Literaturblatt”). He is the 
leader of Lutheran orthodoxy in Saxony. 
Among his publications, the Apologetic 
Lectures on the fundamental truths of 
Christianity are the most useful, and best 
known to English readers, through Clark’s 
translation. His commentary on the gos- 
pel of John has also been translated by 
Dr. Gregory for the Clark series. ‘He has 
quite recently prepared a shorter commen- 
tary on John for Strack and Zockler’s popu- 
lar commentary. I heard an excellent 
lecture from him on family life in his 
course on Christian Ethics. 


Dr. Delitzsch is now over seventy-three 
years of age, but still leetures twice a day 
on Isaiah and on the history of the king- 
dom of God in the Old Covenant. He has 
been so long before the public, and is so 
well known by his commentaries on Gene- 
sis, the Psalms, the Proverbs, the Prophet- 
ical Books, and the Epistle to the He- 
brews—all of which are translated into En. 
glish—that it is unnecessary to character- 
ize his standpoint, except to say that on 
the purely critical questions as to the Mo- 
saic authorship of the Pentateuch, the gen- 
uiveness of Deuteronomy, Isaiah (from 
chapter 40 to the close), and of Daniel, 
hehas made considerable concessions to 





the critical school, yet without a change in 
his doctrinal position and reverence for the 
Word of God. Dr. Delitzsch has always 
taken a deep paternal interest in English 
and American students, for which he de- 
serves their perpetual gratitude. 

He is usually supposed to be a Jewish 
convert, but he was baptized in infancy. 
Like Neander, he is a Jew outwardly, but a 
thorough Christian inwardly, One of his 
most useful and successful works is his 
translation of the New Testament into 
Hebrew, which is widely circulated by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Among the young and rising teachers of 
the University I must mention P. Ewald, 
who lectures on N. T. exegesis, and F. 
Loofs, (born 1858), who is a church histo- 
rian of the school of Ritschl, anda very 
animated teacher. 
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Mvcs more ruthlessly and much more system- 
atically than in Germany was carried on in Eng- 
land the work of ecclesiastical spoliation and 
iconoclasm. First when Protestantism was 
struggling into power, and later when Puritan- 
ism was warring with Episcopalianism, hundreds 
of church buildingr were ruined of deliberate 
intent apd their statues and furniture and 
minor treasures beaten to powder, burned to 
ashes, or carried off to perish in the smelting- 
pot. It is almost needless to say that Henry the 
Eighth’s suppression of the monastic bodies 
meant, in very many cases, the entire destruc- 
tion or hopeless mutilation of the homes which 
had sheltered them, and the churches wherein 
they had worshiped. England is full of ruins 
thus produced. They are beautiful to every eye, 
and to the eye which cares for picturesque 
rather than true architectural charm, are per- 
haps more beautiful than were their estate still 
perfect. But the tale they tell to the mind is 
pitiable enough; for it speaks not only of the 
special acts of vandalism which wrought them, 
but of the outbreak therein of a spirit which 
was to persist through generations, and was to 
leave to still later generations a legacy of indif- 
ference to art in general, and of contempt or 
distrust of ecclesiastic art in particular, from 
whose detrimeptal effects the English-speaking 
nations are but just beginning to recover. 

Even when the monastic edifice itself escaped 
destruction the hand of Henry's agents fell 
heavily upon its various adornments. Even 
when the Commissioners for the first suppres- 
sion of the smaller monasteries decided that the 
Church need not ** be pulled down for the sake 
of the lead and bells,” the valuables it contained 
were confiscated and its imagery often destroyed. 
The plate and valuables seized under this first 
Act were estimated to be worth a hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling—a sum that meant much 
more, of course, in Henry’s day thanin ours, and 
would be multiplied a hundred-fold if artistic as 
well as intrinsic value could be computed. A 
few of the objects thus sequestered doubtless 
still survive in museums and libraries and lay 
men’s private treasure rooms, But the vast ma, 
jority perished—gold and silver went to the 
smelting pot, gems to the royal coffers, em- 
broidered vestments and illuminated missals to 
the fire as aids and abettors of idolatry. And in 
the second process of Suppression, when the 
greater monasteries were attacked, tne ‘‘ mov- 
ables” appropriated were assessed at four times 
the valuation I have just cited. 

In the ten articles published in 1536, it was 
stated that images might be used as “‘ repre- 
senters of virtue and good example,” though it 
was forbiden to cense, kneel to, or worship 
them. In 1538, however, it was ordered that all 
images which had been abused by pilgrimages 
or offerings should be taken down—a command 
the destructive scope of which, had it been con- 
sistently put into execution, may easily be con- 
ceived. Chief among the works of annihilation 
to which it actually gave rise was the disman- 
tling and rifling of the tomb of 4 Becket,at Can- 
terbury, whence, we are told, twenty-six carte 
conveyed the treasures to the royal strong- 
rooms. Nominal abhorrence of superstition 
gave a religious coloring to this as to other acts 
of the kind ; but the greed of the King and the 
servile wish of his delegates to buy his favor 
were more truly the moving causes. A proof of 
the spirit that was at work is found in the fact 
that at this same time, while hnmbler saints 
were allowed to keep their titles undisturbed, 
the name of 8t. Thomas of Canterbury was 
stricken from the calendar as “ an opponent of 
kings.” 

In the year 1548 an absolute order was given 
for the removal of all images frem all churches ; 
and for many years the retention or destruction 


/ of the rood, or great crucifix, was a vital point 


of dispute and a prominent test of Romish or 





Anglican sympathies. How widespread had 
grown by this time the popular contempt for 
those ecclesiastical things which onee had been 
wo sacred in the eyes of even the lowest and 
most reckless, is shown by the necessity that 
was felt in this same year for the publication of 
an order forbidding “quarreling and shouting 
in churches, bringing horses and mules into 
churches, . . . and stealing sacred vessels 
and church furniture.” 

During the reign of Edward VI, the work of 
destruction continued with energy, and again 
the removal of all images and pictures save 
those upon tombs was ordered. Churches and 
other ecclesiastical buildings were pulled down 
in every quarter of the land, that their materials 
might be used in secular structures, and three 
different commisgions were issued for the ap- 
propriation into the royal treasury of the ‘‘ves*- 
ments, bells and sacramental plate” of those 
whieh remained. The treatment which Henry 
had meted out to the monasteries was thus con- 
tinued when there was not even such excuse 
to give as he had found; and private spoilers 
are believed to have wrought even more damage 
than those whose vandalism waw legalaed by 
royal orders. Little reverence could have been 
felt for the Church and little for art in days 
when those high in power and conspicuous in 
the public’s eye could go to work as did the Pro. 
tector in his erection of Somerset House in Lon- 
don, threatening and endeavoring to use the 
Abbey of Wesuminster and St. Margaret’s near 
by for his quarries, and actually destroying a 
parish church and three Episcopal palaces to 
secure his site, and the cloisters of St. Paul’s and 
the Church of St. John of Jerusalem to procure 
his stones, And how seldom we think, in visit- 
ing some charming country dwelling which still 
bears the name of *‘ Abbey ” of the wreck of rev- 
erence alike for the piety and for the art of 
ancient times which was the promotor of its 
present estate! 

Curious instances are given even in the brief- 
est histories of the narrowly greedy way in which 
the denudation of churches was carried on, 
Such articles, ran the royal orders, as were ab- 
solutely necessary for the adwinistration of the 
rites of the new religion were to be left in 
place. Bells were seldom included in the short 
list ; for bell-metal was almost the most valuable 
component part of the possible spoil. And 
though a single chalice was of necessity left, its 
pattem was separated from it and carried away. 

Queen Mary could not reclaim from the melt- 
ing-pot or resuscitate from the dust the articles 
and statues that had been confiscated or destroyed 
by her father and brother. What conid be done 
in the way of restoration and renewal 
however, she did attempt; and the Protestant 
Elizabeth tried to supplement her efforts in at 
least this special point. Her insistance upon 
the retention of the crucifix in her private chapel 
became a burning center of controversy ; but by 
this time popular feeling tended so strongly in 
the other direction that even the high dignita- 
ries of the Church sided against her when she 
wished that others should follow her example. 
Cox, the bishop of Ely, complained in words 
that must have sounded strangely to those Ger- 
map Reformers who in many points of doctrine 
and ritual and Church government were 80 
much more radically innovating than their 
English contemporaries, that ‘ We are con- 
strained, to our great distress of mind, to toler- 
ate in our churches the image of the cross and 
nim who was crucified’; and Buhop Jewel 
wrote that “either the crosses of silver and tin, 
which we have everywhere broken in pieces, 
must be restored, vr our bishoprice relin- 
quished.” 

Images also Elizabeth would fain have re- 
tained, though the people were again bent upon 
their destruction; and the question became 
serious enough for a formal protest to be issued 
by some of the bishops begging her to refrain 
from disturbing the work of her predecessors, 
‘* who by public law removed all images,” and 
for it to have the desired result upon ber im- 
perious mind. 
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A new “find” has lately been made which is 
greatly interesting German scholars and prom- 
ises to be of considerable importance. Dr. 
Schepss, a teacher in the Gymnasium at Wiirz- 
burg, found, a few months ago, in an old manu- 
script belonging to the Wiirzburg University 
library, eleven tracts, which he ascribes to Pris- 
cillian, celebrated as the leader of the party 
which bore bis name, and which was persecuted 
in the year 885 under Maximus. Priscillian him- 
self and some of his followers were beheaded, 
the first heretics punished by death. 

The manuscript had already been examined 
at different times, but, owing to the fact that it 
bears no name it was thrown aside, as contain- 
ing simply “ homilies of an unknown writer,” 
until Schepss came across it, and, after careful 





examination, discovered that he had found a 

treasure, It consists of 145 leaves, about 8i¢x6 

inches in size, with twenty-one lines to & page. 
It is written in large and fine uncial text, and 

bythe same hand throughout, Itisina state 
of excellent preservation, but a few leaves are 
missing—the beginning of the third tract, the 

end of the eighth, and the beginning of the ninth 
and the end of the last. The manuscript seems 
to be certainly as old as the seventh century. A 
number of experis have beep consulted by 
Dr. Schepss and all assigu it to the fifth or sixth 
century, except R-ifferscheid, who says ‘‘sixth 
or seventh.” The first announcement of the 
discovery was made by Dr. Schepss 1n his leo- 
ture delivered May 18:b, but 1t was not generally 
known until Zabn calied attention to it in the 
Theologisches Literatur-Blatt of July 16th. 


Schepss gives the following arguments 
for the Priscillian authorship of the 
tracts: First: The writer of the second 


tract is in Rome seeking to defend him- 
self before Damasus against the accusations of 
Idacius. We know that of the Priscillianists 
only Justantius, Salvian and Priscilian went 
to Rome, and the first two are nowhere men- 
tioned as writers, while of Priscillian it is said 
* Scripsit multa opuscula.” It is moreover cer- 
tain from uniformity of style, of language, etc., 
that the author of the second tract wrote the other 
ten, also. Secondly: The Canones ad 8, Pauli 
pistulas, which tradition assigns to Priscillian, 
as well as the fragment of an epistie of Priscil. 
lian preserved in Orosius, shows unmistakable 
resemblance to these tracts, both in the language 
and in the contents. 

Zahn in his notice accepts the Priscillian au- 
thorship as beyond doubt, but the matter can 
hardly be regarded as decided until the tracts 
themselves appear, As yet we have very few 
data upon which to form an opinion, The 
edilio princeps is toapprar (soon it is to be 
hoped) in the Corpus Scriptorum Koclesiasti- 
corum of the Vienna Academy. 

The chief interest of the tracts lies in the 
light which they throw upon the personal char, 
acter of Pritcillian, of whom wu know very little 
and that only from his enemies, and also upon 
the history of the Church at that time, They 
promise, too, to give important information in 
regard to the canon which is especially handled 
1n the third tract. 

Schepas gives a brief outline of the contents 
of the tract, from which I select only the most 
important points. All the tracts are very rich 
in Bible quotations (some 870 Schepss has 
counted), which are especially interesting since 
they belong tothe group of the Pre-Hieronymian 
translations, The Old Testament citations show 
a close affinity to the old Itala, but the New Tes- 
tament ones are, in geveral, nearer to the Vul- 
gate. Schepss thinks that new light is thus 
thrown upon the question of the independence 
of Jerome's trauslation. 

The first tract is addressed to “‘ Beatissimi 
Sacerdotes.” The author considers himeelf an 
ortaodox Christian and denounces many differ* 
ent heresies, some of which are expressly laid te 
his charge by his opponents. Priscillian was 
accused of holding the doctrine that the body is 
a creation of the Devil and the soul alone the 
work of God. But the writer of this tract ex- 
pressly states his belief that the whole man is 
the work of God and of Carist. He denounces 
also those who hold a fifth Gospel, under which 
Schepss understands the Gospel of the Hebrews. 

The second tract is addressed ‘‘ Ad Damasum 
Episcopum.” The writer is himself in Rome, 
and begs an audience of the Pope. In defend- 
ing himself against the charge of heress he gives 
the creed of himself and followers, whioh, se- 
cording to Schepss, does not agree exactly with 
any existing symbol. Communio Sanctorum and 
Vita @lerna are lacking, but In Resurrectionem 
Carnis is there. 

The third tract is especially important for the 
history of vhe canon, and shows what unter+ 
tainty still existed in regard to it. The Epistle 
to the Laodiceans seems to be especially vained, 
and other apocryphal writings are used freely, 

The fourth tract is a lesson for the beginning 
of the forty-days’ fast, and emphasizes purity of 
the goul as the principal thing. 

The fifth tract is a homily upon a passage of 
Geneiis. 

The sixth tract is a homily upon Ex. xii. 2 
is worthy of remark that the first lines of this 
tract resemble closely the beginning of the 
second book of Hilary of Poitiers’ De Trinitate, 
The tract shows many points of agreement with 
that work, but not such, according to Schepss, 
as to impeach its originality. 

The seventh and eighth tracts are upon Psalms 
i. and ii. 

The ninth, of which the beginning is lost 
seems to treat of the rich man and Lezarus. 

The tenth is upon the fifty-ninth Psalm, 

The eleventh is a song of praise for the power 
and goodness of God, and is superscribed “ Ben~ 
edicto super fideles.” 





Proresson T. Harter Lewis, who ocag- 
sionally visits Jerusalem io the study of ite 
historical architecture, observing that the im- 
crease of building for residences, etc., which 
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in late years has grown to great extent, out- 
side the walls of the city, is destroying much 
of the picturesque effect of many of the most 
cherished sites. This already is certainly the 
case in regard to one of the most beautiful 
views from the Mount of Olivas, looking to- 
ward the Dead Sea, where the glaring whi'e of 
the new edifices presents a painful contrast 
with the natural coloring of the landscape. 
Close to the city, however, this has a compen- 
sation, so that it is not an unmixedevi'. Near 
the Damascus Gate, for example, where the 
walls were partially hidden by ru>bish, t12 
latter bas been removed in great quantity. 
Professor Lewis appears to have been attracted 
to the Holy City, this time, by the remains, 
lately laid bare, a little to the north vest of 
Jeremiah’s Grotto, and southea*t of the foun- 
dations of the church of 3t. Stepien, of a 
building, which must have been a very grand 
one, and no doubt of the best Roman period. 
Its character has not been determined as yet; 
but the pavement seems to be all that survives. 
This is wholly in marble, no terra-cotta or 
stone having been used. It has been uncoy- 
ered to a length of nearly fifty feet, and is 
formed of small tesserm, less than balf an inch 
square, in two tints each of red, yellow and 
blue colors, and worked in geometrical pat- 
terns outlined in black on a white ground. 


...-The negative form of the Golden Role, 
occurring in the Teaching of the Apostles, is 
stated by Dr. C. Taylor, in his Lectures, to be 
older than the Gospels, and to have been cur- 
rent among the Jews before they were com- 
posed, But the negative form of the rule act- 
vally occurs in the first New Testament ever 
printed, the Complutensian Polyglott, and in 
the family of texts that have descended from 
it; especially the Plantin editions, chief of 
which was the Antwerp Polyglott. The words 
are to be found in the passage Acts xv, 29, and 
run as follows, immediately after the precept 
to abstain from tbings offered to idols, things 
streéngled, blood and fornication; «ai d0a py 
Oédere éavroic yiveobar, értpowg ju) moveite, It 
would be impossible to find a closer coincti- 
dence with the Teaching. The authorities 
given in Tischendorf’s eighth edition for this 
reading are, besides sundry fathers, the Codex 
Beza, fifth century, nine Greek cursives, and 
sundry valuable versions. 


«---In last February or March there was 
found, in the Theban locality of Gournet- 
Mourrai, a tomb of the twentieth Fgyptian 
dynasty, and probably of the reign of Ramses 
V. Its outer seals were unbroken, and the oc- 
cupants of the tomb, with all the furniture of 
the latter, were found in their primitive state. 
A communication was made upon the subject 
to the French Institut, at a recent meeting by 
Mons. Maspero, 2 mention of which went the 
rounds of the European papers. New Yorkers 
will be glad to know that tho greater part of 
the objects found in that tomb are already in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Sanitary. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


One of the best services done by Commissioner 
Eaton before his retirement from the Bureau of 
Education was the securement of an excellent 
report upon Physica! Training in American Col- 
leges and Universities, ‘* Circuler No. 5, 1885.” 
He secured for this the aid of Dr. E. M. Hart- 
well, who is already well known as the Professor 
in this department in Johns Hopkins University. 
He bas prepared an exbaustive treatise which 
not only gives the facts as to what 1s being done 
in this direction im all of our institutions but 
also exhibits the basis of histurical facts and of 
practice on which the teaching rests. He tirat 
divides the ideals of physical excellence into the 
Greek or msthetic, the monkish or ascetic, the 
military or knightly, and the medical or scien- 
tifle, Charles Kingsley is aptly quoted as saying 
of the Greeks that, ‘‘ to produce health that is 
harmony, and sympathy and grace, in every 
faculty of mind and body was their notion of 
education.” Their admiration of the physical 
and their attention to it waa not found incom- 
patible with prcgrese in all that related to intel- 
lectual culture. 

The monkish ideal was really no ideal at all. 

It made a virtue of ‘‘snubbing the body.” It 
was not so mach that the body did not need at- 
tention, but it was of such meager value in 
compare with the services required for the wel- 
fare of the soul, that it was considered well to 
allow it to fall into comparative disuse. 
» The military ideal was an actual. It turned 
the body to practical use. It was not so much 
for the good of the body as that it formed the 
convenient instrument for sustaining and main- 
taining personal and national powers. It was 
the modus operandi in behalf of manly cour- 
age and heroic chivalry. 

The modern ideal, besides the advantage of 
® consideration of all these, has had the large 














additional aid of what the physical sciences 
have taught,and the co-operation which bas come 
from a more especial knowledge of the physivlo- 
gy of life. The systems of physical training 
now mostin use are partly the results of ex- 
perience and partly the prompting of increased 
knowledge. 

It does not seem to have been incidental that 
Amherst College early gave attention to pbysi- 
cal training. Ae early as 1821, mention is made 
of opportunity given to students to cultivate a 
quarter or half acre of land. We know of two 
students who heve died, over sixty years of age, 
who we believe had their lives much prolonged 
by this early physical care. One of them ssid 
to the writer, that he would have died in college 
but for the training the President gave him 
physically. The Round Hill school at North- 
awpton, was the first in 1825 to introduce a 
formal system of gymnastics. Dr. Charles Beck 
had been a pupil of John, or Father John, as 
the German Turners called him. The exercises 
were of the most vigorous kind. Dr. Shattuck, 
of Boston, in his endowment of St. Paul’s school 
at Concord, laid special stress upon physical 
education. The Harvard Gymnasium was 
founded in 1826 by Dr. Follen, who had been a 
teacher at Round Hill and had become a Har- 
vard professor. About the same time Yale Col- 
lege Gymnasium was started. So interested did 
the celebrated Dr. J. C. Warren, of Boston, be- 
come in pbysical training, that as one of the 
early patrons of the Tremont Gymnasium, estab- 
lished in 1826, he sought to induce Father John 
to come to this country and did secure the ser- 
vice of Dr. Leiber, afterward the eminent pub- 
licist of New York City. 

About the time of the beginning of the Civil 
War a new interest sprang up and Dio Lewis did 
much to extend it. Dio Lewis established his 
Normal Institute for physical education, pre- 
sided over by President Felton, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Anatomy, physiology, hygiene, vocal 
culture and gympastics were taught, and stu- 
dents regularly graduated. The ‘‘ New Gymnas- 
tics” by Lewis, was largely circulated, and by it 
school-room gymnastics or calisthenics largely 
encouraged. Miss Catherine Beecher and others 
joined the movement in bebalf of girls, so that 
a new ora of exercise and development for both 
sexes seemed to have been inaugurated. It 
almost took tbe form of a craze, and Dio Lewis, 
with what Higginson calls his inundation of 
avimal spirits and his astonishing variety of 
games and well-studied movements, put half of 
Boston at work in light gymnastics, 

As early as 1859, President Stearns, of Am- 
berst, and Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, had 
formulated a plan for a professorship of by- 
giene and pbysical education. The lamented 
Hooker was the first professor, but he died after 
a year of service. Ever since the position has 
been ably filled by Dr. Edward Hitchcock. Now 
about thirty of our colleges or other very promi- 
nent institutions of learning have gymnasia 
wortby of the name. This treatise of Professor 
Hartwell gives extended information as to all 
of these, and will provea valuable vade mecum 
to all interested in systematized physical 
methods of education. 








Science. 


Many persons must have noticed when gath- 
ering tomatoes, melons or other fruits,that they 
seem to be comparatively cool ; and to be *‘ cool 
as a cucumber” has come to be a household 
phrase. A scientific observer, Dr. Ord, tells the 
British Medical Journal that this is no imagin- 
ary sensation; but that the cucumber, at least, 
is cooler than the atmosphere surrounding it. 
He took for his experiment plants forced in a 
cucumber house in England, where the careful 
gardener strives to keep the temperature at one 
uniform degree. On the 23d of May, 1884, the 
temperature of the house was 86.1 Fahrenheit. 
A very delicate thermometer made for such 
work, plunged into a cucumber growing in the 
house, indicated a temperature of but 84° near 
the stalk end. Two inches along the tempera- 
ture was 85°, at the middle, 85°, two inehes 
from the tip, 847.6, at the tip, 83°.9. As the 
temperature of a house might rise and fall sud- 
denly, the precaution was taken to have bottles 
of water near the cucumber to be tested. As 
these volumes of water would not cool suddenly, 
it was a check on error from such a cause. The 
water on this occasion was 85°.38. On June 
14th, the water in the bottles was 86°,3, 
The cucumber was, at the stalk end, 
84°, 84°.3 in the middle, 83°.2 at the tip. 
This one wad nearly ripe. A small and 
growing fruit was cooler, being but 83°5 
in the middie. Inall cases it was found that 
the riper the fruit, the closer it approached the 
atmospheric temperature. The same when it 
was cut off from the source of life, whatever that 
might be. On this same June 14th, a cucumber 
that had been cut twenty-four hours and sus- 
pended near the others, was found to have no 
difference in temperature in any of its parts. It 
was 87° in all of its parts,or warmer than the at- 
mosphere. We give here uly a few illustra- 








tions to show the drift of the experiments given 
in this very interesting paper. The results were 
all similar to those detailed. The facts seem to 
show that the chemical process is in the act of 
replacing the vital—whben the starch is breaking 
down and the saccharine process commencing, 
and heat is evolved in a greater degree than 
when the growth process is in the ascendant. 
In those parts of the cucumber where there is 
the least growth—the center—there is the most 
heat. The facts also bear on a point rouch dis- 
cussed by biologists lately, whether there is 
enough difference between transpiration and 
evaporation, to warrant distinct terms; some — 
Professor Bessey, the eminent pbysiological 
botanist being one—believing that the word evap- 
oration fully covers all that is to be under. 
stood. It is very weil known that a branch cut 
from a tree—a dead log—will dry out and absorb 
heat much more readily than a live one; and 
here we see the separated cucumber at once com- 
mencing to absorb heat as it dried. On the 
other hand, where plants are growing in the 
moist atmosphere of a forcing house, and almost 
with the atmosphere at saturation point, and 
where, under mere physical laws, we could look 
to little evaporation, there was a continual 
demand on the roots for moisture, which, of 
course, implies a loss of moisture. The mere 
physica] law of evaporation could hardly draw 
moisture from the tissue, while, if we concede 
tbe difference, the bivlogical law of transpiration 
would, The whole subject is quite fresh in biolog- 
ical studies, and is as cvol and pleasant as the 
cucumber itself in these times, when there is so 
much tendency to gu over and over again, without 
regard to what has been already recorded about 
the subject matter. 


..Mr. E. A. Curley, in Nature, suggests a 
manner in which colonies of bees, etc., have 
become differentiated into males, females, and 
workers. After referring to the offepring of a 
cross between a black Spanish and a buff Cochin 
fowl, as an example of the law of hereditary 
variation of offspring, he proceeds to show that 
insufficiency of food is a great factor in this 
variability, and “filial love” is another. He 
then traces the history of a family of primitive 
bees up to the present complicated social habits 
of these insects. This primitive bee is thrifty and 
“affectionate,” but it lays more eggs than can 
be properly nourished, and some of the young 
will be imperfect; insufficiency of food affects 
the genital organs of some of these young, 
which will, however, live, and while the other 
perfect ones will mate and leave tbe family, these 
imperfect ones develop great ‘filial love,” and 
help the mother. He instances the affection of 
the young mule for its mother, These ** helpers” 
then provide food for the mother, who now is 
well fed, and produces young which will be 
properly nourished, and hence perfeet, so that 
in the new generation none will be workers, but 
all will leave the family; the mother-bee then 
will be poorer, and some of the newer brood of 
young will be again imperfect, and so on. But 
at the same time, some of the imperfect ones 
of the first brood will mate and produce 
similar imperfect ones, who will become ‘‘ work- 
ers,” who will in each succeeding generation 
help more and more in getting food, till ulti- 
mately only one female is allowed to produce ; 
while the workers, at first both male and fe- 
males, in equal number, have the number of 
males much reduced. Andit isin this sort of 
way that the existing conditions of bee and ant 
life have been brought about. 


How far does the actual surface deviate at 
any given place from the ideal? On land, we 
kuow, of course, that the variations are consider- 
able, amounting to several thousand feet in the 
case of mountain ranges and great plateaus. But 
the ‘' sea-level surface "bas generally been sup- 
posed to coincide very closely with the true geomet 
rical spheroid. Thomson and Tait, for instance 
have surmised that along the coast-lines the 
water may be raised by the inward attraction of 
the land to the amount of possibly fifteen or 
twenty feet—hardly more. But Lanssedat, a 
French astronomer of high repute, thinks, on 
the other hand, that at the middle of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, for instance, the water surface may 
be several uundred feet below the spheroid, and 
gives as a reason for this belief the fact that on 
islands (as at St. Helena and Ascension Island), 
the force of gravity, shown by the pendulum, is 
always abnormally great, thus indicating that 
the surface is nearer the center of the earth than 
it ought tobe. Asa general rule, also, it is found 


‘that along the sea-coast, the plumb line hangs 


inward toward the land, the amount of deflec- 
tion ranging from 3° or 4" along most of the 
Atlantic coast of the United States to 15” along 
the French coast of the Mediterranean, and 37° 
at Batiim on the Black Sea. This shows a down- 
ward gradient, seawards from the land, at the 
rate of about one foot in forty miles for every 
second of deflection. In some cases, however, 
as along the New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land coast, the deflection is the other way. 
Lanssedat’s ideas are strongly opposed by Faye 
and other astronomers, so that at present there 
is no agreement on the subject, and it is not 
easy to cee howa decisive settlement is to be 
attained, 





Blinisterial Register 


BAPTIST. 


BARNES, W. H., Emporia, Kan., resigns. 

BLACKMAN, A. C., Marinette, Wis., resigns. 

CARROLL, Cartes 8., Bay City, Mich., ac- 
cepts eall to Troy, O. 

FOOTE, Apgiux, died recently in Rochester, 
Iod., aged 99. 

FRENCH, J. B, Homer, accepts call to Tru- 
mansburg, N. Y. 

GARDINER, Frank, Coaticook, Ont., accepts 
call to Waterloo, N. Y. 

HOLMES, O. A., accepts call to Stanton, Neb. 

JOSLYN, J. M., Saratoga County, N. Y., accepts 
call to Cherryville, Kan. 

McCULLUUGH, G. W., Broadway ch , Balti- 
more, Md, accepts call to Gay Street ch e 
Wasbington, D. C. 

REA, James, Calvary ch., Denver, Col., resigns. 

WEEKS, J. E., vail Avenue chb., Troy, N. Y. 
resigns, 

WORRALL, M. H., Eighteenth Street ch., De- 
troit, Micb., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BARBER, Franx W., Riverton, Neb., resigns. 

BRADLEY, D. F., Stubenville, O., accepts call 
to Tacoma, W. T. 

CARTER, Homer W., Brandon, accepts call to 
Piattsvilie, Wis. 

DAY, Epwakrp, of last class of Andover, accepts 
cali to Ludlow, Mass. 

DOW, Wiru14m W., Kittery, Me., accepts call to 
Danbury, N. H. 

FROST, Gzorex B., Oxford, Mass., accepts call 
to a church in North Dakota. 
HEATH, G. A., accepts call to Homer, IIL. 
HIBBARD, Avaustine G., Stanton, Mich., 
caled to Plymouth ch., St. Louis, Mo, 
HUBBARD, George H., Plainfield, Mass., re- 
signs. 

KENDALL, Sytvanus O., Ellington, Conn., re- 
signs. 

MITCHELL, Gronce W., Newcastle, Neb., re- 
signs. 

PAGE, Cuanves E., of Ada, accepts call to Fer- 
gus Falis, Minn. 

PENNOCK, Bensamin W., of last class at An- 
dover, accepts call to Coleraine, Mass. 

PERRY, Caanvzs A., Randolph, Vt., resigns. 

PERRY, Aurrep T., Hartford Seminary, called 

to Kast Ware, Mass. 

PIKE, Ezra B., Brentwood, N. H., resigns. 

SHARP, Roserr W., Yale Seminary,accepts call 
toBidney Piains, N. Y. 

WING, Preston B., Freeport, Me., called to 
Third ch., Chicopee, Mass. 


LUTRERAN. 

ENGEN, E., Findlay, O., chosen pastor at Pres- 
ton, Can. 

HEMBATH, C. H., accepts call to Grace ch., 


Bethiehem, Penn. 

KESSLER, J., Remus, Mich., resigns ; removes 
to Buffal 0, N.Y. 

McDANIEL, Onares T., Gettysburg, Penn., 
removes to Bourvon House, Louisville, Ky. 

NUNER, Joun A., died recently, near Hyndman, 
Penn, 

Te J. A., died recently in Rhine- 

k, N.Y. 

SHOENER, W. F., accepts call to St. Peter's 

ch., Bethlehem, Penn. 


PRESBBYTEBIAN. 


CALDWELL, O. B., inst. pastor in La Grange, 

ke J ik 18th. 

CARRO 7 Independence, Mo., removes to 
Ha 8 City, Kan. 

c SEMAN, . E.G, died recently at Webster, 


N. Y. 

DABNEY, W. A., Lowesville, N. C©., removes to 
Oak Dale, Va. 

DYE, H. B., Sidney, Ia., accepts call to Sterling, 


Ne 
FAIR, James G., Laurence, N. C., called to 
Second ch., Charlotte, N. C 


FRAZER, W. J., Bedford, Md., removes to 
Shelbyville, 
GOWAN, P., Selma, Ala., called to Aberdeon, 


iss. 
— M. 8., Pecatonia, removes to Malden, 


i 

HASKELL, Epwin O., accepts call to Stroms- 
burg, Neb. 

a ~ E., D.D., Santa Fe, New Mexico, 


KIREWOOD, James, Tarkio, removes to Fair- 


LINN, E. P., died recently in Bozeman, 

ont. 

LODER, A. L., removes to Dover, N. J. 

LUDLOW, “ARTHUR C., called to Miles Park ch., 
Cleveland, oO. 

MoDONALD, W. G., Coleman, removes to Com- 
anche, Tex. 

McBAIN, J. v F., Montreal, Can., called to 
Providence, R, I. . 

ws, James, accepts call to Perth Amboy, 


Ww. 
SPROULE, @ Gro. B., Holton, removes to Oo- 


THOMPSON E., Commercial Point, removes to 
Octrander, 0. 
WINNIE, ©. W., Jamaica, removes to Weston, 


WILSON L. B., D.D., La Junta, removes to 
wwe Del Norte, Col. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BAKER, Antony G., Philadephia, accepts cal! 
to Perkiomen, Penn. 
eae 1 J. H., Westeiosten, N. Y., acce pts 
call to Christ ch., Detroit, Mic! 
a —_ + Pullman, removes to Woodlawn 


WILSON, Marpon D., Grace ch., Astotia, Or, 
resigns, address Fort Stevens, Or. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 29TH. 


JESUS COMFORTING HIS DISCIPLES.— 
Joun xiv, 1—14, 





Nores,—** Let not your heart be troubled.”— 
The trouble was to come because he was to be 
taken away, and their hopes dashed to tLe 
ground. By heart is meant the whole intellec- 
tual and moral nature, the whole man apart from 
body and physical life. ** Ye belveve in God, 
believe also in me.”—In the Greek the indicative 
aud imperative forms, Ye believe, and Believe, 
are just the same, so that we have to use our 
judgment whether to translate ‘‘Believe,” or 
**Ye balieve in God,” and so *‘ Balieve,” or, “Ye 
believe also in me.” The general sense is the 
same, that they are to add to the old faith re- 
quired toward God a similar faith in himself. 
** Mansions.” —Rooms.———“*For I go to 
prepare a place.”—This explains how there are 
80 many mansions,———“‘ I would have lold you,’, 
—So ye can rest secure.———*‘ 1 come again,’ 
—This was understood wrongly to mean Christ’s 
speedy second coming to conquer the world 
———" Will receive you.”—Thia promise was 
fulfilled at their death. ‘* Whither,Igo ye 
know the way.”—Thia is better than the old 
reading. He had told them, and they knew he 
was to die, and that by following him even to 
death, they must enter the heavenly mansions. 
——* Lord, we know not.”—He still failed 
to understand the nature of Christ's 
mission. “IT am the way, the truth 
andtie life."—That is the true and liy- 
ing way. The word Way was used metaphor 
ically to denote a course of Jife. “Tf ye had 
known me.”"—Not implying that they had not 
known him, for the next clause implies that they 
had. **He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” —This is one of those passages in which 
Christ seems to identify himself with God. The 
thought is that to support their faith they need 
not the special exbibitiou of the Father for which 
Philip asked; for Christ is self-evidencing, in 
his words and works. It was a lack of faith 
that led to Philip’s request. ** Have I been 
80 long time with you?””—Philip was one of the 
first disciples called. ——~—* Believe me that Iam 
in the Father.”—He makes appeal to them that 
their faith fail not, “ The very work's 
sake,” — Chiefly miracles. “ Greater works 
shall he do.”—especially in establisbing Christ’s 
Church. ** Because Igo unto the Father.” 
—The influences which bring men to Christ 
cou!d not be fully exerted till Christ had died. 
“ Whatsoever ye shall ask.” —evidently in 
the line of the *‘ greater works” promised. 
“Jn my name.” Here is a new instruction, and 
it showed the honor which the Father would 
put on the Son.” 

Jnstruction.—Christ bade his disciples not be 
troubled, and yet they could not help it. He 
had himeelf just been troubled in spirit, He 
wanted them to rise above their troubles, and 
feel in them all a sure trust in God. 

An Oriental house often has many rooms, sup- 
plying a place for all the retainers of the king to 
sleep. Hundreds, or even thousands, lodged 
and ate in one house. So Christ says that his 
Father’s house is big enough for all his friends, 
and he will be there to welcome them when they 
come, and find a place for them. 

If there is anything net told us which we 
would like to know, let us not worry about it. 
What is not told is all good. No news is good 
news; for Christ is our friend and Advocate. 
So we are not to be anxious about the unknown ; 
but be assured that all the unknown things, 
which eye hath not seen, work together for our 
good. 

The way to God is one. It is the true and 
living way of obedience to Christ. Life is in 
that way; truth is in that way; and that way is 
Christ, because it is his teachings. 

When we are told that ** no one cometh to the 
Father but by me,” it does not mean that 
Abraham or David or any of those who have, 
out of heathen lands, sought after God, have 
consciously known the personal Christ; but 
they have been led of God’s Spirit, and have 
gone in Christ’s way, or his teachings. 

We should not ask for the things utterly out- 
side of God’s regular dealings with us, To seek 
a physical view of God would be a miracle. It 
is blessing enough to have a spiritual view of 
him, to see his law, his goodness, and his love. 

Christ is the exhibition of God. Seeing Christ 
we see God. We know jast how God would act 
inthe world, because what God would do his 
Son did in actual life, Christ is God made visi- 
ble, made an example to us. 

The great duty is trust in Christ. Accept his 
teaching and his salvation. Especially in time of 


distress do not lose faith in Christ. There was 
a tender earnestness in Christ’s pleading with 
his disciples not to let the present distress 
destroy the faith his words and his works had 
produced. ’ 

Christ made but a few disciples. They made 
many. Theirs were greater works. And ours 
may be greater works. 

It is a sweet thought that God loves his Son 
so much that whatever we ask God in the Son’s 
name, telling God we are his Son’s friends, God 
‘will do for us, 






































School und College. 


No better expression of the worth of ex-Presi- 

dent Maclean, who died last week, can be found 

than an articlel, by Mr. Thomas P. Kinney, in 

The Newark Advertiser, adopted as their own 

expression by the Princeton alumni association 

of this city: 

“*The death of the Rev. John Maclean, D.D., of 

Princeton, removes from our midst the oldest and 

one of the most distinguished and beloved charac- 

ters that were conspicuous in the religious, educa- 

tional, and philanthropical movements of the past 

half century of our history. His death is no sur- 

prise; for, at his advanced age, it was to be expected 

at any moment, and his touching intimation at the 

Alumni meeting last June, that it would probably 

be his last appearance among them, had no startling 
significance. He had made the same remark at 
several previous anniversaries, and this only proved 
how long and consistently he had been awaiting the 
inevitable event. It is safe to say that no man was 
ever better prepared for the change than he; for 
his whole life had been one of self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to his religious faith, in which he was never 
obtrusive nor austere, but always warmed by alarge- 
hearted interest in all good works which were in- 
tended for thé benefit of his fellowmen. His whole 
life was also identified with the college in which he 
graduated in 1816, and subsequently served in every 
position—as tutor, professor in various branches, 
Vice-President, and finally President, from 1854 to 
1868, when he retired from aetive duty to a well 
earned repose, but still kept up his interest in the 
religious and philantnropic movements with which 
the name was connected; and during this period he 
also wrote the elaborate history of,the college, which 
was published a few years ago. There is, probably, 
no name inthe academic history of our state and 
nation that is better known than his, and certainly 
none that inspires a deeper sense of love and 
respect; for everywhere on this broad continent 
may be found graduates of Princeton, every one of 
whom reveres the name of John Maclean asthe most 
conspicuous character in their academic course, and 
each and all will cherish his memory with a persona, 
pride in the consciousness of having enjoyed the 
precept and example of so worthy a master.” 





..-On August 13th the great re-union of the 
pupils of Phenix Academy, Eatonton, Ga., took 
place. Great numbers were in‘attendance. Be- 
sideshaving been the alma mater of Secretary 
Lamar, former United States Senator Alfred 
Iverson, Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus), 
and others, it is noted as the school once taught 
by William H. Seward. The old Union school- 
house was burned down years ago, and the new 
“icademy which arose from its ashes was called 
Pbeevix. In the old academy William H. Seward 
taught school in the year 1819. Mr. Seward was 
then not quite twenty years of age. On account 
of a difference with his father in regard to the 
completion of bis education, he determined to 
leave his parental home and try his fortunes in 
the South. He left home without saying good- 
by, and his father was ignorant as to where he 
went, On reaching Georgia his eyes fell upon an 
advertisement in one of the Milledgeville news- 
papers for a teacher in its school. He wason the 
ground without delay, and was so_n installed as 
ateacher. The story runs that when he came 
his funds were reduced to two dollars, and this 
he spent within a week for a silk cravat. He was 
proceeding with his duties quite satisfactorily, 
when, before the endof a year, his father dis- 
covered his whereabouts and induced him to put 
a substitute in the school and return to his 
northern home, 


...-Mr. Moody’s Summer Bible School at Mt. 
Hermon, Mass., was closed on August lst. Two 
bundred and fifty students were in attendance. 
The Mt. Hermon meetings began on July 7:h,and 
were carried through by Mr. Moody, assisted by 
L. D. Wishard, College Secretary of the Y. M. O, 
A. The aim of the echool was to send a direct 
impulse for personal Christian work into all the 
American colleges. The success is attested by 
the numbers in attendance. One hundred col- 
leges were represented at the meetings. A dele- 
gation of fifteen came from Randolph-Macon 
College in Virginia; Yale and Dartmouth sent 
twelve men each ; Amherst, Williams and Prince- 
too, ten each; Ccrnell, nine, and the University 
of Vermont, ten, Harvard was also represented, 
Canadian colleges were invited, and representa- 
tives were present from the universities of To- 
ronto, Queen’s College at Kingston, Ont., Magill 
College at Montreal, and others. Twenty-five 
states were represented. Several Indian boys 
from Carlisle, Penn., were present. Talks and 
sermons were received by the Rev. Doctors Gor- 
don, Brooks, Moorehead, Ashmore, Pierson, the 
Rev. William W. Clark, and Major Whittle. The 
college meetings gave way to the annual Con- 
ference which Mr. Moody conducts at North- 
field. 


....Prof. G. F. Comfort, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been invited to become a member of 
the Victoria Institute or Philosophical Society 
of Great Britain. This society has for its main 
purpose the discussion of special questions of 
science and philosophy which are said by the 
opponents of religion to militate against teach- 
ings and claims of revelation, and which are 
used as weapons against belief. It was founded 
n 1865. Lord Shaftesbury, its late president, 
has been succeeded in that office by Professor 
Scoxes, president of the Royal Society and one 
of the leading mgn of science in England. 





Personalities, 


Tue death of Sister Mary jFrances Clare— 
better known as “The Nun of Kenmare”—is to 
be added to the necrology of the summer; a 
lady whose work in life won for her the regard 
and, honor alike of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. She was only about fifty-six years 
old. Her devotion to the care of: female Irish 
emigrants coming to this country has been well 
known. Besides the St. Joseph’s Home, Jersey 
City, where girls out of employment are sup- 
ported and educated for better positions, she 
opened a home in the Orange Mountains, where 
working girls could have the benefit of summer 
air, 


-...When Prof, Goldwin Smith was at Val 
Richer, in 1865, he had several interviews with 
Guizot. He not long ago told a friend that he 
remembered particularly Guizot’s sayiog two 
or three times one morning: ‘*In my opinion, 
the conduct of England toward Ireland for the 
last thirty years has been admirable —admira- 
ble.” When Rrofessor Smith referred to 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, Guizot 
said very positively: “And that, too, will come— 
surely; but the general course of the Govern- 
ment has been, I say, admirable.” 





....-The Comtesse de Chambord’s will be- 
queaths a great amount of money and personal 
property to various family connections. A son 
of Don Carlos—Don Jaime de Bourbon—re- 
ceives half a million pounds; Don Alphonso 
de Bourbon gets another half-million; and Don 
Carlos a very large sum, besides the beautiful 
Froshdorf estate. The larger part of this for- 
tune came to the Countess from the Duke of 
Modena, a8 might be expected. 


...-Dr. Van Zandt, the father of the young 
American singer, Marie Van Zandt, has wriiten 
to several papers here and abroad a brief refu- 
tation of the recent exaggerated reports con- 
cerning her present ill health. Mile. Van Zandt 
has bad no paralytic attacks; paralysis has 
never been known to occur in her family ; she is 
merely temporarily indisposed; and last, she 
will soon resume her professional work. 


....The old residence of the Houghton line is 
another one of the English houses which enjoys 
the atten'ion of a well-accredited family ghost. 
This is the famous *‘ Brown Lady of Houghton,” 
who has appeared to dozens of guests, some 
with fine imaginative powers and nerves and 
some without. Lord Beaconsfield encountered 
ber in 1873, and she was the original of Sir 
Walter Scott's ‘‘ Lady in the Sacque,” 


...-The Rev. Dr. Moses D. Hoge, who left 
Richmond for a short European tour last week, 
had a curious experience in 1863, when he went 
out on a blockade running vessel to Liverpool as 
the agent of the Bible Society, and brought back 
above $25,000 worth of Bibles and _ religious 
books, for distribution in the Southern army. 


...-The young wife of the President has had 
her marriage certificate framed, in accordance 
with the custom so dear to American brides; 
but the frame is a rich portfolio of alligator 
skin, hke a mouchoir case. A drawing of the 
White House and some appropriate autographs 
and signatures are added to the document. 


...» Mca, Mackay, owing to the curious (but 
not unexampled) prejudice of Queen Victoria, 
will not be presented at Court, It is known that 
the Prince of Wales’s attending the receptions 
lately given by this American lady have given 
great offense to his mother. 


...-Thomas Edison, the father of the in- 
ventor, lives at Huronia Beach, Mich., a man of 
eighty-two yeats. He has six children, three by 
his first and three by his present wife, and the 
inventor has a brother only four years of age. 


...-The remains of the Abbé Liszt, by re- 
quest of the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weiman, will 
be permanently laid beside those of Goethe and 
Schiller, and the Duke will erect the costly tomb 
already designed. 


...»Dr. Maas, the admired and brilliant young 
Professor of Surgery at WOrzburg, has suddenly 
died. His career promised to bean exception- 
ally famous one in medical instruction. 


....A copy of Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of 
“Light-Horse Harry Lee,” has been executed 
by Mr. W. L. Sheppard, of Richmond, and 
placed in the State Library in that city. 


...- Mr. Gladstone is thinking of making a 
collection of his political and other essays dis- 
persed through various periodicals, for publica- 
tion this winter. 


.seeThe sale of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
photographs in London has rivaled that of the 
likenesses of several noted professional beauties. 


....Mr. George Washington Childs has invited 


the American Florists’ Society to visit his beauti- 
ful place at Wootton, Pa., this week. 


...-The son of Matthew Arnold is quite a 
clever music writer, and has set to music the 





ze, 


-o«.Wanted—The name of the goldsmith who 
made the welkin ring. 


-»..°* To-day-is a good deal closer that yester- 
day,” said Smith to Jones, ‘‘ Yes,” said Jones, 
‘It’s nearer.” 


-..» Weeping Widow: “And such a good man, 
sir!” Busy Undertaker: ‘ No doubt, no doubt, 
but a little wide— a little wide for the average 
man,” 


--»-A correspondent asks: ‘‘ Would you or 
any of your many readers inform « censtant 
reader how to learn to play the flute?” Not if we 
know ourselves, 


...-[t is now estimated that an Alpine glacier 
moves at the rate of four inches a year, Some- 
body ought to get up an international race be- 
tween a glacier and a district messenger boy. 


--». Housekeeper (to new cook just im- 
ported): ‘Bridget, how do things keep in the 
new refrigerator?” Bridget; ‘* Well, mum, they 
all seem to kape poorty well, barrin’ the oice, 
which "pears to milt ivery blessid day.” 


...-[t is announced that Col. Robert G. In- 
gersoll is preparing a lecture on Shakespeare. 
We presume he does not believe there ever was 
a Shakespeare, having never met him. Herein, 
we think, Mr. Shakespeare had the advantage 
over Mr. Ingersoll. 


. ».Magazine Editor : “How many new manu- 
scripts eame in to-day’s mail?” Office Boy ;— 
“Twenty-two, sir.” ‘Well, pick out all that you 
are able to read and send them back,” “I can read 
allof’emsir, exceptone.” “Ah! let me have 
that; evidently by some noted author.” 


....Peterby: “The French people are a 
wonderfully appreciative lot. You may see mon- 
uments to their great men all over the country. 
Now, I understand, they are going to erect one 
to the memory of Rabelais.” Hawkins; “H’m! 
I hadn’t heard of that. Did he have a wonder- 
ful memory, then?” 


-...A romantic young lady in London ob- 
tained recently the desire of her heart—she met 
the poet laureate at dinner, and the sympathetic 
hostess even arranged that she should be placed 
next to him. One remark, and one alone, did 
the poet address to the gushing maiden at his 
side, and it was this: ‘1 like my mutton in 
wedges.” 


-...- Banker: ‘What a very illegible signa- 
ture old Moneybags has! I had one of his checks 
to-day and the name was scarcely Jecipherable, 
Baker: ‘I never saw his signature but once. 
Then it was almost plain enough fora blind man 
to read it.” Banker: **Where did you see it?” 
Baker; ‘“* Opposite the sum of ten dollars on a 
subscription list.” 


.... Fruit Dealer (to son); “Put down those 
sour berries. Don’t you eat one of trem.” Son: 
‘“*Why?” Dealer: “ Because they’re not fit to 
eat, They'll kill you.” Oustomer (pointing to 
the berries): *‘Fresh?” Dealer: ‘ Gathered 
this morning, sir.” Customer (tasting one); 
“Sorter sour.” Dealer: “Ob! yes; rather tart 
—fine acid, splendid for a bilious climate. Two 
quarts? Yes, will put ’em up for you.” 


..».“*You say you were in the Union Army 
during the war?” ‘Yes, sir; I was at Geittys- 
burg.” ‘‘At Gettysburg? Well, I suppose you 
have written a mazazine article about the mis- 
takes of the battle?” ‘No, sir I have not,” 
“Why, my dear sir, you needn’t beg. You are 
the only soldier living who has not written an 
article on the subject, Why, man alive, you 
are a freak! You can get $100 a week in a 
museum.” 


....A Husband’s Love,—* Dear Charles,” said 
Mrs. Smith, a young married woman, leaning on 
her husband’s shoulder as he sat at his desk, 
writing. ** Well, what the mischief do you want 
now?” he growled. ‘Dear Charles, do you 
love me as much now as you did when we were 
first married?” ‘‘ I told you so more than forty 
times. If you ask me again 11] bounce a paper 
weight on you. Yes! yes! yes! Are you satis- 
fied now?” 


..»-The Transvaal Boers, or perhaps more 
correctly, boors, never lose any opportunity of 
being rude and offensive to Englishmen when 
chance brings them together; but it ia seldom 
that the Dutchmen “ rub it in” so completely as 
in tbe following jittle incident told by an offi- 
cer of British infantry, who said he was on the 
spot at the time of the altercation: ‘ What is 
the use of a handful of rude animals like you,” 
said the Englishman, “ pretending to beat a 
country like ours? Don’t you know that the 
sun never sets on the Queen’s dominions?” 
“ What of that?” said the Boer. ‘ Why, it sim- 
ply shows our enormous power,” said the other, 
“Jt rather shows something very different in 
my opinion,” quoth the Transvaaler. “ And 
what may that be, pray?” sneered John Bull, 
“‘ Why that you are a nation of such rascals that 
God Almighty is afraid to trust you in the 
dark.” 





** Requiegcat” of his father. 





etcetera 
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Liternture. 


The prompt mention in our lat of “Books af the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
Mehers for ali volumes received. The interests of 
owr readers will guide us im the ssiection of works 
for further notice. 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION* 


Howkver numerous and radical our differ- 
ences may be with the educational theories 
of Mr. Spencer and Professor Bain, it is a 
blind eye which cannot see the enormous 
impulse they have given to the study of 
the theory and method of education. The 
flood of publications called out by this new 
interest in the subject has let loose an 
enormous amount of arrogant intumes- 
cence, caprice and incompetent enthusiasm 
which has swiftly carried the great majority 
of them into oblivion and left the ground 
to the better works, comparatively few in 
number, which have contained the compe- 
tent and vigorous thinking which has 
been done on the subject. 

We have given as close attention as we 
could in our columns to the best of these, 
eapecially to the striking English works of 
Mr. Commissioner Fitch and of Head Mas- 
ter Thring,and to Mr. Sully’s application of 
psychology to the theory of education. 
Excellent as these works are, they are 
limited to the theoretic side of the subject, 
and leave their readers with imperfect con- 
ceptions of the various attempts and 
theories out of which the practice of the 
modern world bas sprung. 

In the two histories by Raumer and Karl 
Schmidt Germany has possessed an inval- 
uable repertory which has guided and illu- 
minated the path of her teachers at every 
step. It is an instructive commentary on 
the notion which still survives in some 
minds, that a wide range of knowledge on 
subjects of this nature will repress en- 
terprise and reconstructive ingenuity, that 
the people who have cared most to explore 
the records of the past and to make the 
modern world acquainted with the methods 
and principles on which education has been 
conducted in other times and by other na- 
tions than their own, has also been most 
fertile in educational theories and ideas,and 
bas even led off in modern educational 
progress. Dr. Harris shows some trace of 
the contrary impression to which we have 
just alluded. He tells us in the preface 
with which he introduces the series to 
which the second of the volumes now be- 
fore us belongs, that memory is a faculty 
‘‘that subordinates the present under the 
past, and its extensive training develops a 
habit of mind that holds by what is pre- 
scribed, and recoils from the new and un- 
tried.” 

From this he draws the conclusion that 
the cultivation of memory will produce a 
class of conservative people, while radical 
and even revolutionary tendencies may be 
expected to follow an excess in develop- 
ment of its powers of observation. This is 
too fine-spun at both ends to be true, and 
is strangely at variance with the aim of 
the preface, which is to commend the 
study of the history of education. If the 
study of history and the storing of the 
memory with facts ‘‘developed a habit of 
mind that holds by what is prescribed, and 





recoils from the new and untried,” the 


historic method of study would be a truly 
questionable one, with far less promise in 
it than Dr. Harris s0 earnestly and so 
justly claims for it. 

Very little that is really new can be said 
as to the theory of education. The general 
lines on which it must move have been 
gone over again and again, and what we 
need at the present time is not new discov- 
eries or new methods, so much as to find 
out what the experience of the world, in all 
its multifarious educational experiments, 
points to as the best. It is an enormous 
waste for each generation to try over for 
itself the experiments of other generations, 





* Tux History oy Pepaaoay. By GapRizt Com- 
PaYrRE, Deputy, Doctor of Letters and Professor in 
the Normal School of Fontenay-aux-Koses, Trans- 
lated, with an introduction, notes andan index. By 
W. H. Paxuxz, A.M., Professor of the Science and the 
Artof Teaching; in the University of Michigan; au- 
thor of “Chapters on School Supervision,” and 
* Outlines of Educational Doctrine,” Boston: D. 0. 
Heath & Co., 1886. mo, pp. xvi, 592. $1.75, 

4 History oF. Epvoation, by F. V.N. Parnrer, A 
M.,‘Professor of Modern Languages and Literature in 
Roanoke College. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1886. 
Wmo, pp. xix, 885, 81.50. 





instead of starting fresh from the last point 
reached by the fathers. 

This is what the study of history will 
enable us to do in the development of any 
art, and there is none among them all in 
which it effects a greater saving than in the 
art of teaching. 

We are not as helpless nor as much at 
sea on these matters as many writers sup- 
pose. The coast is better surveyed and 
lighted. The water in the harbors is fairly 
well sounded, and about as good service 
as can be done the cause is to publish, in a 
form accessible to teachers and people in- 
terested in education, just such systematic 
and compendious surveys of the subject as 
we have in the two works now under re- 
view. 

The two works stand on very similar 
ground, both as to plan and purpose; but 
M. Compayré’s is the better of the two. 
Professor Painter’s History is the second 
volume of a well-planned series, to be pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Appleton & Co. under 
the editorial direction of Dr. W. T. Harris, 
of Concord, Mass., under the rather expan- 
sive title of ‘‘ The International Educational 
Series.” 

In the plan of the series two volumes are 
wisely devoted to the ‘‘ History of Educa- 
tion,” the first of which, on the original 
systems, as expounded by their authors, 
was assigned to Johann Karl Friederich 
Rosenkranz. The present number, by Pro- 
feasor Painter, waa intended to be a critical 
history, which should ‘‘ set forth the cus- 
tums of the past and point out their advan- 
tages and defects, explaining the grounds 
of their adoption, and also of their final 
disuse.” 

Applied loosely, there is much to be com- 
mended 1n this plan. It labors under the 
disadvantage of committing the author to 
the assumption that there is less in com- 
mon than there is between ancient and 
modern systems, and requires them all to be 
treated as bearing thestamp Jlion fuit. Pro- 
fessor Painter has been embarrassed by his 
attempt to carry out the work on this plan. 
Education moves forward like civilization. 
The end does not contradict the beginning, 
but it does correct, complete and perfect 
it. 

In the philosophical conception of the 
historical process, the past remains in the 
present, and there certainly is no more dif- 
ference between the education of modern 
and ancient times than there is between the 
civilization of the same times; yet we are 
all ready to recognize the elements of our 
highest development in the ancient begin- 
nings. The Socratic method, for example, 
would not answer for a modern school, but 
it has not fallen into disuse. It cannot fall 
into disuse without irreparable injury to 
the system that drops it; and one of Mr. 
Spencer’s best points is the new force given 
to the Socratic method. M. Compayré 
starts without committing himself to any 
such theory of ‘disuse,’’ and is conse- 
quently freer to identify the elements of 
the natural system wherever they occur, 
and to trace them to their origin and 
through the instructive history of their sur- 
vival. 

It would seem also that Professor Painter 
has been more or less overwhelmed by his 
study of Schmidt and Raumer. Their 
erudition, the sweep of their plan and full- 
ness, has confused his plan and led him into 
disproportionate treatment, which appears 
first in the preponderance of the earlier and 
less important parts of the history over the 
latter, and in the complication of his chap- 
ters throughout with matter which more 
properly belongs to the general history of 
civilization, and whose connection with the 
subject is remote and doubtful. We note 
also occasional periphrastic ways of treat- 
ing a historic narrative which stands in 
strong contrast with M. Compayré’s simple, 
definite and direct presentation of the same 
subject; as, for example, the two accounts 
of Fenelon and his method with the young 
prince committed to his care. Compayré 
is also fuller. His rigid exclusion of ir- 


relevant and unimportant matter, and more 


scientific determination of proportions be- 
tween all the elements of the history, gives 
him space where it is required. 

The moral and ethical position of both 
books is allthat can be desired. Professor 
Painter writes from the standpoint of a de- 
vout believer in Christianity, His observa- 





tions on the influence of Christianity on 
education, and the relation it holds, and 
must always hold to the subject, are bold, 
strong and forcible, and must be reckoned 
among the best features of a manual whose 
merits are many and whose influence can- 
not fail to be both large and good. 

M. Compayré is well known as one of 
the best trained and most competent of liv- 
ing authorities. His ‘‘Manual of Civil and 
Moral Instruction” has been sold to the 
number of 300,000 copies of the first part, 
and 500,000 of the second. He has written 
much beside, both in the French reviews 
and ia published volumes. He is a staunch 
Republican, and though the present work 
indicates his serious disagreement with 
Mr. Spencer and his school, he has done 
much to make the French public ac- 
quainted with Bain, Hume, and with 
Locke’s ‘‘ Thoughts on Educstion,” an ad- 
mirable exposition of which is contained 
in the volume before us. 

It is quite possible for an unbeliever and 
Christian to agree fully as to the place 
which morals and even religion should 
hold in the theory and method of educa- 
tion. Mr. Compayré nowhere commits 
himself in this volume either to or against 
historical Christianity. He disagrees with 
Spencer and with Bain in the position as- 
signed by them tothe study of sciences. 
The most important and critical part of 
the whole work shows a firmer apprehen- 
sion of the subject and a more settled 
opinion as to its details, and the relations of 
part to part, than perhaps any other living 
author has reached. 

M. Compayré bases himself on the psy- 
chological method, and so far agrees with 
Bain and Spencer, though he recognizes 
the existence of a far larger tract of de- 
batable ground than they do, with room 
for endless differences as to the ultimate 
influence which the determinations of psy- 
chology are to have on the question. 

The points he makes against] Bain’s 
method are taken with great good judg- 
ment, and result from the general soundness 
of his own theories. He charges Baip with 
theoretical errors as to human nature, with 
an extravagant application of utility as a 
test, and with a kind of unconscious or dis- 
guised sensualism in his methods. With- 
out disagreeing with him as to the value of 
the study of science in education, he claims, 
with all the great and recognized masters 
who have hitherto directed the educational 
methods of Christendom, that the teacher 
is not in the position of the farmer, who 
has only to plow and sow the field, but that, 
in addition, he has, in a very important 
sense, to create, or at least to modify and 
develop fundamentally the soil he is to 
cultivate. As Mr. Compayré says in a pas- 
sage which we quote in full: 


“The work of education is vast in another di- 
rection. It has to do with developing the apti- 
tudes or latent energies, that which the philoso- 
phy of the day hardly allows us longer to call 
faculties, but that which it re-establishes under 
another name, that of the unconscious forces of 
the soul ; it has to do not with laboring on a soil 
almost entirely prepared by nature, but in great 
part with creating the soil itself. Now the 
sciences are indeed the seed which it will be 
proper by and by to sow on the held, but they 
are not the substance which nourishes and fer- 
tilizes it.” 

In developing this position he encounters 
also Locke, who had long before laid down 
the main principles of much the same 
method; and noone has exposed its de- 
fects as a system of practical pedagogy 
more effectively, until, in the last analysis, 
he reduces the whole method to its lowest 
terms and is able to show in his powerful 
phrase that it amounts to the assertion 
that spontaneity is to have its way. ‘‘ There 
is nothing more to do than to let nature have 
her way, and to fill the vase which she 
charges herself with constructing.” 


LAGARDE’S NEW EDITION OF 
THE SEPIUAGINT. 


BY REV. B. PIOK, PH.D. 








For a long time the publication of a better 
text of the Septuagint than those extant has 
becn felt asa great desideratum. None of the 
four texts—the Complutensian (1514), the Aldine 
(1518), the Vatican or Roman (1587), the Alexan- 
drian (1707—1720)—answered the purposes of 
criticism, not even the Vatican, which, because 
often printed, by Walton (London, 1657), Bos 
(Francker, 1709), Holmes and Parsons (Oxford, 








1798—1827), Van Ess (Leipzig, 1824, 1855), Iager 
(Paris, 1839) Bagster, (London), A. Mai (Rome, 
1857), Loch (Ratisbon, 1866) and more especially 
by Tischendorf (first edition 1850; fifth edition 
1875), has become a kind of textus receptus. 
A sixth edition of Tischendorf’s text was pub- 
lished in 1880 under the editorship of Dr. Eber- 
hard Nestle, who collated Tischendorf’s text with 
the Codex Sunaiticus and with the new splendid 
edition of the Vatican codex, published by Ver- 
cellone and Cozza, Rome, 1868—1872, 5 vols. 
This was a step in the right direction, but only 
a step; for Tischendort’s text remained as it 
was, and Nestle’s was published asa kind of 
supplement. A new era was inaugurated by 
Lagarde. He left the old beaten tracks of former 
editors, and followed a new, because the only 
right path, in which alone the criticism of the 
Septuagint can be of any advantage. It is of no 
avail to publish an uncial manuscript; be it 
the Alexandrian or Vatican or Sinaitic, and to 
praise it because it is an uncial manuscript, but 
the main object is to bring before the reader 
that text of the Septuagint which was authori- 
tative in one or more ecclesiastical provinces. 
Such a text has been published by Lagarde, 
Librorum Veteris Testamenti canonicorum pars 
prior Grece (Gottingen, 1888), and is the more 
important since it corresponds with that of 
Chrysostom. From Jerome’s preface to Chron- 
icles we learn ‘* Alexandria et Afgyptus in Sep- 
tuaginta suis Hesychium laudat auctoren. Con- 
stantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani mar- 
tyris exempla probat.” As Chrysostom lived as 
presbyter at Antioch, as bishop at Constantino- 
ple, we must conclude that the family of MSS., 
as given in Lagarde’s text, and corresponding 
with Chrysostom’s citations, contains the text 
of the Syriac presbyter, Lucian, who died in 
the year 311. Such is the result of Lagarde’s edi- 
tion of the Septuagint, of which only the first part 
has as yet been published. Taking into consid- 
eration that the work was printed at the au- 
thor’s expense, all scholars who are interested in 
biblical lore can do no better service to biblica] 
litera ture than by buying this new edition, and 
this because the continuation of the work solely 
depends upon the sale of the first part, which, 
asfar as the outward appearance is concerned, 
is sple ndidly gotten up at the price of twenty 
marks. 

As to the intrinsic value of Lagarde’s text, it 
can only be estimated when compared with 
Tischendorf’s text. We select a few passages at 
racdom, ‘Thus: 

Gen. viii, 14, Tischendorf reads: *‘And on the 
seven and twentieth of the month”; Lagarde: 
‘And on the seven and twenticth of the month 
he opened the ark.” This reading is also found in 
the Book of Jubilees V, toward the end, Tisch- 
endorf’s text as it stands, shows that something 
is wanting. 

Gen. xii, 20, Lagarde reads: ‘That he had and 
Lot with him,” agreeing with the Samaritan and 
Samaritan version. Tischendorf has only “ thay 
he had.” 

Gen. xiv, 17, Tischendorf has only: ** And the 
King of Sodom”; Lagarde: ‘And the King of 
Sodom and the King of Gomorrha,” 

In the same verse Lagarde reads: “The plain o¢ 
the King Melchizedek” ; Tischendorf : ‘The plain 
of the kings.” 

xiv, 20, Lagarde :‘*Blessed be the Lord God the 
highest” ; Tischendorf : ‘* Blessed be Abraham of 
the most high God.” 

xxii, 18, this passage is quoted Acts iii, 25 and 
Gal. iii, 8. Lagarde’s text agrees here better with 
Galatians, for it has évevAoyodjoovra: mdvra Ta 
Edvn, 

Exod. iii, 6, Lagarde has the article before 
ede ; a8 in Matt. xxii, 32 and Mark xia, 26. 

xxi 17, which is cited Matt. xv, 4, reads in both 
passages avaty tedevtrdtw; Tischendorf: 
TeAeurhoet, 

xxiv, 8, agrees, according to Lagarde’s text, 
with Heb. 1x, 20. 

Josh. xiii, 12, 18, 26 are wanting in Tischen- 
dorf and in the Codex Vaticanus, but not in La- 
garde, 

x, 15, 48; xiii, 33 are wanting in Tischenderf, 
but not in Lagarde, 

I. Sam. ii, 22; xiii 1; xvii, 12—81, wanting in 
Tiachendorf. ‘ 

It is unnecessary to increase the number of 
passages. Enough has been said to show the 
superiority of this edition above the textus re- 
ceptus. Its text is found almost identically in 
codices 19, 82, 93, 108 of Holmes and Parsons; 
and the Greek of the Complutensian Polyglot is 
essentially based on the text found in these 
codices, especially 108, 

ALLEGHENY, Pa, 





Or the long expected Hebrew-Aramaic lexicon 
to the Old Testament, in preparation by Dr. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, the Prolegomena have at 
length appeared, under the title **Prolegomena 
eines neuen Hebrdisch-Aramidischen Worter. 
buchs zum Alten Testament.” It is published by 
Hinrichs, at Leipzig, and costs about three dol- 
lars in America. As a treatise by itself it is no 
mean work, aud while indispensable to those who 
wish to keep up with the times in such studies, it 
will be valued by every Bible student. Every one 
knows that the Assyrian discoveries have revolu- 
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tionized a vast deal of the Hebrew lexicograpby 
and etymology, though the results are to be 
sought only in scattered publications, and even 
so not to be found within the compass of the 
literature of any one land or language. This 
Prolegomena gives a pretty solid foretaste of 
what we may expect when the Lexicon itself gets 
into print, and groups together much more useful 
matter than appears in the author’s ‘Hebrew 
Language,” published a year or more since. The 
Prolegomena fills 218 octavo pages, of which six 
are verbal indexes, with a short table of errata. 
The rest is divided into six chapters, treating re- 
spectively of Externals, as form and arrange- 
ment; the Hebrew in relation to the other 
Semitic tongues ; the importance of the Assyrian 
in Hebrew philosophy ; the Semitic phonetic laws ; 
the theory of roots, and the Hebrew proper 
names. With the first chapter, which treats 
mainly of the arrangement of words in the 
jexicon, and discussions about the separat- 
ing from the body of the work the Aramaic 
words and the proper names, about the 
German-Hebrew index, and about the 
arrangement according to stems, and not strict- 
ly alphabetical, the technical student will be the 
one most interested ; since the beginner will be 
more interested about the fact of the arrange- 
ment than about the reasons therefor. But the 
section on the author's ‘‘ Notes” will be read 
with interest ; for they show that he intends to 
make the body of the lexicon a lexicon proper, 
aud separate the discussions of difficult or con- 
tested points so that they may be consulted 
apart. The chapter on the Hebrew, in its relations 
to other tongues, is a learned exposition of what 
the Semitic scholars have learned during the 
last thirty years from the Phenician, the Assy- 
rian, etc., about the relative value of the north 
and south Semitic tongues in elucidating the 
Hebrew, and does much to free Hebrew echolars 
from the tyranny of those teachers and lexico- 
graphers who have insisted that Arabic was the 
all-in-all for solving knotty points in Hebrew. 
This chapter contains no little of the polemic, 
but less than the following chapters. In the sec- 
tion “Hebrew and Aramaic” is given an in- 
structive list of words where Hebrew and Ara- 
maic are almost identical; and showing that 
Aramaic is a better aid to Hebrew lexicography 
than the Arabic or Ethiopic. A like service is 
rendered, in the same chapter, with reference to 
the Assyrian, in the sec’ion ** Hebrew and As- 
syrian.” But the great and brilliant, and doubt- 
less the newest and most useful part of the Pro- 
legomena is the chapter on “* the importance of 
the Assyrian for Hebrew word-investigation.” 
The weight of this chapter lies in three of its sec- 
tions—viz., those that treat, respectively, of the 
signification of Hebrew word-stems and words 
of infcequent occurrence, especially of those 
occurring but once; the explanation of the 
ground-meanihg of Hebrew stems; and the de 
velopment of Hebrew stems as such, This sec- 
tion is necessarily brimful of examples, many 
of which may be seen in the author’s ** Hebrew 
Language,” though here there are many more. 
It likewise deals with many learned crilicisms 
toade upon that book in various periodicals, and 
generally with much power and effect. This 
chapter alone is a contribution to Hebrew lexi- 
cography and philology which must be called 
invaluable ; and the light is throws upon many 
biblical passages is immense, This section fills 
106 pages ; and upon almost every page a num” 
ber of words are commented upon and explained 
in the Assyrian light; and in the majority of 
cases conviction absolute follows the reading. 
If the Lexicon itself proves throughout to be 
compiled with as much coclness, keenness, and 
sagacity, it will at once displace the manuals of 
Miiblan and Volck. At least, it shows an ex- 
ceeding great number in which those editors 
have turned aside from the trae light. The 
chapter on phonetics is not so new or original, 
and has little interest for the Hebrew beginners, 
though it could not well have been omitted, The 
chapter on the root theory contains, among 
other matters, a strong polemical argument 
against the advocates of thebiliteral reot theory,in 
which the author will have an easier task against 
the Semitic scholars than against the Egyptol- 
ogists. The chapter on the Hebrew proper 
names, except in the matter-of-course informa- 
tion, derives most of its sirength from Assyrian 
and Babylonian sources. Matters which might 
have been grouped in this chapter appear some- 
what in the other section of the work ; but every- 
where they are characterized by soundness, and 
the rejection of the puerile fancies that have 
disfigured far too many of our glossaries and 
concordances. Besides being a book of learning, 
it is one of extreme good faith. Even in the 
polemical it generally sbatains from the horse- 
play which distinguishes so much of the Ger- 
man heartiness in things of the sort. When 
the matter of this Prolegomena runs parailel 
With that of the author’s “‘ Hebrew language,” 
it is not a mere repetition; but generally ampler, 
though atrifle more technical. It is to be 
hoped that the body of the Lexicon will soon fol- 
low ; but as it is, with the help of its verbal in- 
dexes at the end, the Prolegomena can be used 
a8 & manual, and thus made to supplement mos 
efficiently the Hebrew lexicons at present in 
use. It is quite abreast of the Semitic literature 


of the day, whether books or périodicals. Noth- 
ing in Germany, England, or France has es- 
caped the author’s notice. 


+++. The Railways and the Republic, by James 

F. Hudson (New York : Harper & Bros.),preseats 

one side of the case with regard to railway mo- 

nopoly. A recent article by Simon Newcomb, 

in Tax [NDEPENDENT, presents the other side. 

No one would suppose that the same thing could 

look so differently in its different aspects. One 

side is black, the other white. Each set of facts 

is true enough in itself. The error lies in sup- 

posing it to represent the whole truth ; in think- 

ing that we have the good without the evil, or 

that we could abolish the evil without destroy- 

ing the good. Tothe consumer, especially if 

he lives near a large market, railroad transpor- 

tation brings unmixed benefit. It does its work 

with incredible cheapness. The average 

price paid for _ freight transportation 

in the United States is little over a cent 

a ton a mile. Many causes have combined 

to produce this result; but the most important 

cause of all is the thorough organization of 
railroad service. Without such organization, 

the results which have been achieved would be 
impossible. As long as railroads were mere 
local affairs, they did their work badly, and 
charged high prices for it. When they combined 
into through routes, it meant an increase both 
in efficiency and economy. But such consolida- 
tion involved monopoly with a chance 
for all its attendant abuses. The same 
completeness of organization which made trans- 

portation cheap placed the individual producer 
at the mercy of the railroad on which he de- 
pended for getting his products to market. Few 
places had the benefit of competition ; where it 
acted at all, it acted so irregularly as to do more 
harm than good. The law itself was almost 
powerless in this matter. Sometimes it was 
evaded, sometimes it was openly defied. Rail- 
road managers used their power in an arbitrary 
fashion, and sometimes with hardly a pretense of 
reason. Mr. Hudson presents the history of 
these abuses with force and clearness.. But his 
study of the case has been so one-sided that his 
practical suggestions are worse than useless. 
His line of reasoning is simple. There are 
serious abuses under the existing system ; there- 
fore he thinks the system a bad one, and would 
substitute something else. The laws are evaded ; 
therefore he would have them more stringently 
enforced. Unfortunately this reasoning is alto- 
gether too simple to suit the complicated facts 
of thecase. The failure of certain railroad laws 
has been due to causes far beyond the reach of 
apy statutory pénalties. When a law is evaded 
by the wickedness of certain individuals, it is 
well to make it more rigid; but when a law is 
unenforceable in itself, increased stringency 
only makes the failure more disestrous, 
Mr. Hudson has not taken sufficient 
care to distinguish the two casea from 
one another: and this lack of care is enough 
to destroy the usefulness of the book as a guide 
to the general reader. His final conclusion is 
an extreme one. He would reduce the railroad 
company to the position of a toll-taker, making 
the road a kind of turnpike, over which indi- 
vidual carriers should run cars of their own. 
This suggestion will strike most persons as im- 
practicable ; and they will be right in so judg- 
ing it. It has failed in the past; and in spite 
of Mr. Hudson’s ingenious arguments it is still 
more inapplicable to the complex modern rail- 
way organization. It was a familiar enough 
idea in the infancy of the railway system ; but 
it was soon outgrown with the growth of rail- 
way traffic. Such survivala of it as remain, for 
the mos: part cause far more trouble than they 
are worth to anybody. The atiempt to apply it 
generally, would be little better than an attempt 
to set the commerce of the world back to where 
it was half a century ago. The evils which Mr. 
Hudson describes so forcibly in one part of his 
book are, many of them, directly traceab‘e to the 
indiscriminate attempt to apply the various 
remedies which he advocates in the other part. 
He would have us discard the results of this «x- 
perience, and insist on learning the lesson over 
again from the very beginning. 


....We have before us an interesting indica- 
tion of what is going on in this country in the 
form of a German translation of Pamena, by 
“H. H.,” by Miss Elizabeth H. Denio, Professor 
of German, and Lecturer on ‘*The History of 
Arv’ in Wellesley College. The translation is 
published in Leipzig, and is done intelligently, 
and with a keener appreciation of the author's 
delicate vein than could be hoped for froma 
translator less favorably placed. The volume bears 
for its new title Ramuna, Hine Erziéhliung aus 
dem Americanische Leben von Helen Jackson, 
Autorisierte deutsche Bearbeitung von Elizabeth 
H. Denio, Leipzig. Verlag von Georg Béhme, 
1886, pp. 411. 


.. We acknowledge the reccipt of the bound 
volume of Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, with 
its popular collection of general literature, 
science, and politics, for the six months from 
January to July of the current year. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The Book Buyer prints this month an ex- 
cellent likeness of Nuah Brooks, now of the 
Newark Daily Advertiser. 


....The death of Paul Hamilton Hayne has 
been especially a regret to the twoor three 
Southern colleges where he was expected to 
deliver courses of lectures upon literary topics 
next winter, 


. Bir Charles Gavan Duffy’s new book on 
the Irish question is looked for with consider- 
able interest. Its title will be “ The League of 
North and South,” and the period of 1850—1855 
will be taken up in it in detail. 





.-The voluminous ‘‘ Memorial History of 
Hartford County,” (Conn.) edited by Dr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, and published by Mr, Ed- 
ward L. Osgood, of Boston, is now ready to be 
delivered to subscribers. Hartford County is 
full of old Puritan associations andof amusing 
reminiscences. Part of the history of the city 
of Hartford in the work is from the hand of 
Charles Dudley Warner. Other writers of note 
have shared the labor of compiling the various 
departments. The work is in two volumes, and 
is illustrated. 


....Mr, Astor has recently presented the Astor 
Library a fine copy of Ptolemy 's Cosmography, 
edition of 1478, bound in green morocco, by 
Bedford. This is the earliest edition with maps, 
and shows how the land was supposed to lie a 
few yearsbefore the voyages of Columbus. It 
may indeed have been consulted by him before 
sailing out “upon the Western Ocean. The 
library will be closed this year for cleaning and 
repairs, from the 16th of August until the 18th 
of September. 


.-The well-known London correspondent 
of Tne Tribune (although his special talent is 
hardly in the direction of literary criticism) 
implies, not without propriety, in a recent let- 
ter, that there has been a considerable tendency 
to praise Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘ Kid- 
napped ” and * Treasure Island” by disparage- 
ment of his great models in that style of story- 
writing; and that such a habit is singularly in- 
judicious and unnecessary. Mr. Stevenson has 
undoubtedly written a remarkable and brilliant 
book in, at least, the first-named tale; but to 
claim that Defoe and Swift and Dana are im- 
proved upon in it, as some critics take on them- 
selves to assert, is going a good deal further 
than Mr. Stevenson, who is as modest as he is 
talented, would fancy. 


..George Augustus Nala bas lately written 
a clever novel (his “Captain Dangerous”), and 
it is pretty sure that the autobiography that he 
is now working at will be notbingif not enter, 
taining. Mr. Sala has koown many notable 
folk and undergone a good many odd experi- 
ences in the walks of literature and art during 
his chequered career. He was born in 1828 ; and 
the first volume will include the story of his lite 
from early boyhood till 1845. Here are some of 
the persons that he knew personally and has 
plenty of anecdotes about: Messrs, Dejazet, 
Daniel Webster, Count D’Orsay, Napoleon LIL 
(both as exile and sovereign), Dickens and 
Thackeray, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lablache, Vincenzo Bellini, Bra- 
ham, Thomas Moore, Harriet, Duchess of St. 
Albans, and the Countess of Waldegrave. 


....The inaugurating of the fine new statue 
of Lamartine, at Passy, has revived scores of 
anecdotes about him and incidents of his liter- 
ary career, Just after he had attained his popu- 
larity, a Republican organization of women 
(about fifty altogether) invaded his apartments 
one day, in grand deputation, and the spokes- 
woman informed him that they bad come “‘ex- 
pressly to show him how much they loved and 
honored” him. ‘There are fifty of us here,” 
she said, ‘and we will all kiss you!” This awful 
announcement made the poet shudder, ‘Lhe 
head Amazon of the gang was tolerably good- 
luoking, but the others were a horrible-looking, 
half-drunken set. ‘‘ Citizens,” said he, ‘* I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart, Yes, I thank 
you! But splendid patriots like you cannot be 
treated as women. You must be regarded as 
men ; and, since men do not kiss one another, 
we must content ourselves with hearty hand- 
sheking.” The ladies considered themselves 
highly complimented. ‘ Vive Lamartine!” they 
shouted, and each one of them grasped his 
hand. When they had gone he looked like a 
man who had been through a fire. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Three Notable Novels. 


The Mew Man at Rossmere,. 


BY MRS. J. H. WALWORTH, 

Author of “ The Bar Sinister,” “ Without Blemish,” 
“Old Fulkerson's Clerk,” “ Scruples,” etc., ete, 
1Vol., 16mo, Extra Cloth. Price $1.25. 


“ The cordial welcome given to this writer’ 6 
vious works, argues well for the reception of her new 
yorume, which far exceeds her preceding books in 


As Common Mortals. 


A NOVEL. 
1 Vol., 16mo, Extra Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
nat? with great power,”—Journal af Com-~- 


“ A strong story, the ingorest of which deepen 
every chapter."—Home Journal, Bos ee 


“In many respects a remarkable = Ng all re- 
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The Magic of a Voice. 
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1 Vol., 16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
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ABBOTT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
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Boston University Law School. 
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Address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


we THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
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ARLETON COLLEGE, 
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Music, Drawing and Painting. Sixteen teach- 
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HOME AND ai SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O- 
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University aad Collegiate Courses. 
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Greene, 0 awiey, Walter P. Hall, August Dupin, 


L, A. Ruaseli, C. B. Rutenber, Ghas. Roberts 
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ANDOVER, MASS. 
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C. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 
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from the Earliest Times to 1848, 
of France By M. Guyor and his daughter 
Mme. Guizot DE Witt. Translated by Robert Black. In eight volumes 


4 
Bictory See ate cae 
‘Y an Bourgeois type, leaded. Library Edition, 8 vols., small octavo, fine 


cloth, beveled boards, gilt to 


427 fine illustrations. Price, $8, 


40. 
Peart ‘Street Edition, 8 vols., large 12mo, fine cloth, gilt tops, 427 fine il ustrations. Price, $6.00, This is fairly 
equivalent to the Library Edition except that it is printed on smaller paper, giving narrower but good margins. 


Far the best popular history of that country. Clear, | mystery, for the work is not sham work, it is well done ; alto- 


vigorous, grap 


reader of history. All in all, 


lisher has yet issued. —Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


ic, even eloquent, it is as fascinating as a ro- 
mance: and it is as well eng meee ay and thorough. The 
work has been one of the longed-for prizes of the general 

z neatest volumes this pub- 


of cover, 


ether it is a marvel of cheapness. Mr. ‘Alden has done ‘much 
or the cause of good 6 A but nothing better than this. 
—Daily Times, Buffalo, N. Y. 


tive is full of emotion, like a quick 


A92 i si ine Jllustrations. 5:02" Guizot is the = aulay 


irmness of binding, quality of letterpress, stream ; his characters rise before us as in the flesh ; they are 
0 


affluence of illustration, and 


wness of price, | men and women, not historic lay figures. It is as peng | 


this edition of one of the noblest historical works in existence,|®3 any romance. There is only one drawback basse, 


is one of the most remarkable publications now offered to the 


public.”—Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 


Guizot takes rank among the {post 
sentatives of his age and nation. Ths style 
clear and entertaining, and the publishers have done a good 
service in giving to the public in so fresh a form this best work 
of a modern French historian.—Advance, Chicago, Ill. 


jllustrious repre- 


tie a w onderfully full and attractive history by one of pen ofa master. 


the first historians of 


better history.—Interior, Chicago, Ill. 


ace? matchless brilliancy 


ptions of men an 


is"age—a history worthy of being the 
last production of the brain and pen of Guizot. His country 
needs no better historical monument; the student needs no 


y of Guizot’s style, graphic 
events, painstaking minuteness of | Histories innumera 
ett the lucidity and ease, and the admirable philosoph- 
ic reflections, all combine to render it worthy [of the descrip- 


seems more like getting a present than making a purchase 
Dominion Churchman, Toronto. 


THE CosT Of the Imported Edition, with sub- 
stantially the same illustrations, is 
is easy, familiar, $36.00, while this is cer- 


tainly the best in form and 
the most satisfactory for FOR 6 
the library. ‘‘From_ the ONLY 


How 


r. Alden can give the eight volumes for $6.00, and this on good 
paper, and clear type, including the multitude of illustrations, 
is a thing we have ge over, but we fail to understand 

it.”—Christian Leader, 


France has had a history second to nocountry on earth. 


Boston, Mass. 


e have described her deeds of chivalry 


and glory. But in accuracy, brilliancy, and all that goes to 
make a history, none compare with the fgscinating pages of 


tion it bears as the most pap history of France. It is|Guizot. He is as brilliant as Macaulay an 


as fascinating as a novel, an 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 
world at the lowest prices ever known. Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


SECOND WEEK OF THE NORTH- 
FIELD CONVENTION. 


BY THE REV. WILBUR F. ORAFTS. 





Tue outline of each day at the Confer- 
ence (with the exception of the Sabbath, 
when morning and afternoon were given 
to sermons) has been substantially this: 
After breakfast at 7:30 o’clock, and two 
hours and a half for morning rides and 
other recreations, the morning Conference 
assembles at 10:30. The first kalf hour is 
always given to song and prayer. Not a 
single ‘‘!ong prayer” has been offered. The 
people sing two or three times, usually 
from the new ‘‘Gospel Choir.” Mr.'San- 
key contributes a solo, and Mr. and Mrs. 
M:Granaban or Mr. and Mrs. Towner a 
duet. A selection or two is always called 
for from the popular Mount Hermon 
Choir. At about 11 o’clcck Mr. Moody, or 
one of his ‘‘ faculty,” to which Dr. H. M. 
Parsons and Dr. A. J. Gordon have been 
added since my last, opens the subject to 
be considered, and several others are called 
on to follow with brief addresses. This 
continues until the dinner-bell calls the 
people back to the needs of the flesh at 
12:30 o’clock. At 2:30 o’clock the Confer- 
ence assembles for another two hours, di- 
vided like those of the morning. The even- 
ings have been more varied, all the ad- 
dresses usually being brief and interspersed 
with questions. On two evenings the 
ladies have had separate meetings to con- 
sider their own lines of work. Having 
given this plan of work, I shall classify 
the best things that have been said since 
my former letter, not by days, but by 
topics. 

ON OHRISTIAN WORK. 

The question of getting people to bring 
their Bibles to church and use them in the 
service being -raised, it was naively sug- 
gested by an English preacher that if 
American preachers would occasionally 
refer to the Bibles in their sermons, per- 
haps it would lead the people to do the 
same. Mr. Moody said that the trouble 
comes from text preachiog — ministers 
after taking their text ballooning away 
from their Bibles into the seventh heaven, 
not to return until they needed a little Scrip- 
ture motto for the next Sabbath. 

It was thought that responsive reading 
would help the matter, and the use of Bibles 
in place of lesson leaves in the Sabbath- 
school—the latter being studied at home 
and left there. One obstacle to the use of 
Bibles named by Mr. Moody is ‘the dim 
religious light” in most churches. A man 
who brings a Bible under his arm to 
church, if he comes a mile, preaches a ser- 
mon a milelong. The trouble with exposi- 
tory preaching is often too many Bible pas- 
sages. When Mr. Moody begar, he used 
forty; then thirty; now he finds ten is 
about all one can use without tediousness. 

ON BIBLE STUDY. 

On the fly-leaf of Mr. Moody’s Bible a 
friend has written in a small circle in the 
center of the page *D. L. Moody” and 
around it seven other circles (as in a tar- 
get) with the following promises of pro- 
tection written out in them: Cant. ii, 6; 
Lam. iii, 7; Ps. xxxii, 7; Ps. xxxvi, 7; 
Ps. xxxii, 10; Ps. cxxv, 2; Zee. ii, 5. 

On an interleaf, at the story of the cross, 
he has the following: 


For the servant the Master died. 
“os « guilty * Innocent “ 
“  “ debtor “ Creditor “ 
“« 6 «6aick ** Physician “ 
“« © flock “* hepherd * 
“ subject “ King . 
“ © soldier “ Leader sae 
“ work ‘“* Maker ” 


“‘ man, God died. 

What shail the servant, the guilty, etc., render to 
the Master, etc? Let him love. 
Moody also read trom his Bible a note 
of the contrasts in the first three and last 
three chapters of the Bible. Genesis tells 
of creation; Revelation, of the new 
heavens and the new earth. Genesis tells 
of Satan tempting; Revelation, of Satan 
Overthrown. Genesis tells how sorrow en- 
tered this world; Revelations, of a world 
where there is no sorrow. Genesis tells of 
bs earth being cursed; Revelation, of the 
me when there shall be no more curse. 
Genesis tells of the tree of life lost; Reve- 
lations, of the tree of life restored. Gene- 


minion of death; Revelation summons the 
dead, small and great, before God. Gene- 
sis tells how the first Adam lost his king- 
dom; Revelations, how the ‘Second 
Adam” became victorious. 

In Mr. Moody’s Bible, Col. iii, 12, 18 is 
noted on the margin by words and picture 
as ‘‘ The Christian's whip of seven lashes.” 
Mr. Munhall called attention to the re- 
vised margin of Luke. xiii, 24, 25, which 
divides the verses by a comma, and so is 
much more in harmony with other Scrip- 
ture than the text, and makes it read: 
‘* Many shall seek to enter in and shall not 
be able, when once the Master of the 
house hath risen up and hath shut to the 
door.” He noted from the genealogical 
records of the Bible that there were good 
sons of bad fathers, and bad sons of good 
fathers, showing that goodness is not 
hereditary nor badness entailed. Major 
Whittle read from his marked Bible at 
John iii, 5: ‘*Bors once, die twice. Born 
twice, die once.” 

Mr. 8. E. Brigman read from his marked 
Bible at the opening of Revelations that it 
contained 245 recognitions of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Your correspondent suggested that Ps. 
ciii, 3—5 might be pictured in Bible mar- 
gins as David’s ladder to Heaven, with the 
following words on the successive rounds 
from the bottom: *‘ Forgiveth,” ‘ healeth,” 
‘*redeemetb,” ‘‘crowneth,” ‘* satisfieth.” 
He suggested also that faith might be pic- 
tured as a bridge of four arches: 1st, the 
arch of belief, built by the intellect ; 2d, the 
arch of submission, built by the will; 3d, 
the arch of trust, built by the heart; 4th, 
the arch of manifestation, built by the life. 
He spoke of using arrows (the red lights 
of danger ia the Orient) to mark in Bible 
margins all passages of warning and judg- 
ment, and a red cross inserted in the very 
midst of every passage which is known to 
have led any one to conversion, that such 
passages may be quickly found when work- 
ing with inquirers. 

He also suggested that the map of Solo- 
mon’s kingdom might be marked ‘The 
Land of Promise,” as it corresponded ex: 
actly with the title-deed God gave to Abra- 
ham, then to Moses, then to Joshua. Oa 
this mapthe ‘‘ Land Possessed” at the death 
of Joshua might be indicated from a map of 
the twelve tribes, and it would be found to 
cover only one-third of the ** Promise”—a 
suggestiun that to-day we appropriate only 
ascanty third of the exc:eding great and 
precious promises. 

Mr. Sankey read the word “ Basle” from 
his Bible margin at Dan. xii, 3, as a re- 
minder that on the gateway of the cemetery 
of that city this text was once cut in stone, 
but more recently had been mutilated by 
the official cutting out of the second half 
of the text. 

Some one called attention to a suggestion 
of the Trinity in the three-fold Aaronic 
benediction in Num. vi, 24-26. 

Another had underscored the two ‘ be- 
gans” in the story of the prodigal (Luke 
xv)—‘‘ Began to be in want”; *‘ Began to 
be merry.” The eartuly woes of sin are 
only a beginning of sorrows; the earthly 
joys of the Christian, only the beginning 
of his endless joy. 

Mr. Rainsford noted an illustration of the 
significant silences of Scripture in I Tim. 
i, 12,—‘* know whom [not told whom] I 
have believed, and I am persuaded that he 
{not told who] is able to guard that 
{not told what] which I have committed 
unto him [not told who] against that 
dsy [not told when]. . 

He suggested a ‘‘railroad” line connect- 
ing the instances of ‘*mercy” given in 
Psalm cvii, as represented by the words 
**redeemed,” ‘‘gathered,” ‘‘ delivered,” 
“led,” ** brought down,” “‘saved,” *‘brought 
out,” ‘brake their bands.” Another rail- 
road was suggested for the particulars of 
God’s discipline, given inthe Psalm. They 
‘* wandered in the wilderness,” but it was 
‘** the right way.” They ‘*found no city,” 
**that they might gotoa city.” ‘hey were 
‘* hungry and thirsty,” but God “‘ satisfieth.”’ 
They ‘*sat in darkness,” but were ‘‘ brought 
out of darkness.” 

In connection with the cross he read the 
following from his Bible markings: 

Sin perfectly judged at the cross. 





sis shows how man came under the do- 


Another extract fromi the'same worn Bible 
was: ‘The sinner has his death and bis 
judgment before him. The Christian has 
death and judgment behind him.” 
Another from the same was: ‘‘Jesus 
came from Heaven about our sins. Jesus 
went back about our miseries. Jesus is 
coming again about our glory.” 

One of the choicest things from Mr. 
Rainsford’s Bible, read at Mr. Moody’s re- 
quest, was the list of the twelve purposes 
which God declares that he had in reveal- 
ing himself to Saul of Tarsus (and the same 
is true in every case of conversion): 


1, ‘Lhat he might receive sight (Acts ix, 12). 
2 “ “ & be filled with the Holy Ghost 


(Acts ix, 17), 
3 “© “ bear His name among the Gentiles 
(Acts ix, 15). 
4 “  % guffer for His name’s sake (Acts 
ix, 16). 


5 “ “ “ 


know His will (Acts xxii, 14), 

see the Righteous One (Acts 
xxii, 14). 

hear the voice of His mouth 
(Acts xxil, 14). 

be a witness for Him unte all* 
men (Acts xxii, 15). 

be a minister (Acts xxvi, 16). 

open the eyes of the Gentiles 
(Acts xxvi, 18). 

turn the Gentiles from darkness 
to light (Acts xxvi, 18), 

lead the Gentiles to be sanctified 
(Acts xxvi, 18). 
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Several persons made suggestions in re- 
gard to John vi, 27, ‘* Him the Father, even 
God, hath sealed.” It was noted that the 
meat in Jewish markets is sealed; also Jew- 
ish bread for certain festivals, sometimes 
with as many as six seals stamped into it, 
to guarantee that these foods have been 
prepared according to the law. So Jesus 
is sealed as the soul’s food by his mira- 
cles. Thusit is shown that he is ‘the 
true bread from Heaven.” 
West: I used to belong to the How Class 
in Bible study; then I joined the Why 
Class: but now I am in the What Class. 
Quit your theorizing and feed on the milk 
of the Word as unquestionably asa babe 
on its motber’s breast. Let your mind be- 
come like a blank sheet, unprejudiced by 
commentaries, to receive God’s own Word. 
Parsons; See what God’s Spirit will 
give to you from the reading of his own 
Word, before you look for what he has 
given by the same Spirit to the commenta- 
tors and lesson writers. When Dr. Dod- 
dridge was troubled about some difficult 
passage he usually found help by taking it 
to some unlettered but spiritual person of 
his acquaintance. 
Pierson: In studying a Bible book ask, 
after reading: What ig the purpose of this 
book? What piace was it sent from, and 
to what place? What person was it writ- 
ten by, and to whom? Read a paragraph 
Bible—the Revision. Study parallel pass- 
ages. 
Parsons: Keep in view the Person who is 
the subject of every Bible book, and the 
other Person who is the Author of every 
book. 
It having been said that the three rulea 
for Bible study were, 1, search; 2, com- 
pare; 8, meditate, it was suggested that 
obedience was an important help io Bible 
study. Doing helps to knowing. So diz- 
obedience induces soul-blindness. 
ON OHRISTIAN EDUOATION. 


Mr. Moody’s eminence as a Christian 
educator is only second to his work as an 
evangelist. Seven years ago he founded 
the Northfield Seminary, for young ‘ladies, 
in which there are now 221 students, and 
nearly as many more have been turned 
away this year, for want of room—a diffi- 
culty partially met by a gift, during this 
Conference, of $20,000 to build a third 
dormitory for fifty more pupils. About 
three thousand five hundred dollars was 
also raised in the Conference, not by Mr. 
Moody’s wish or suggestion, however, to 
aid poor students—a mere fraction of what 
could be used in this line. More recently 
Mr. Moody founded, four miles away, the 
Mount Hermon school, for young men, 
where three hundred can now be accom. 
modated. He is alsoin charge of the two 
summer schools for Bible study which meet 
in these seminaries, and will probably go 
to Chicago in the early autumn to raise 
$100,000 more ($150,000 having been pro- 
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vided already), to establish the Chicago 


leading spirit in the Springfield training 


school for Christian workers, In all these 
schools the Hible is the foremost text book. 
Oneevening of the Conference was given 
to addresses on the Christian education of 
women, at which the following nuggets 
were gathered: 

Dr. Wayland, of the National Baptist: 
Many young ladies have so little physical 
education that they come home from 
school with only a pain where there should 
be a spine. 

Gordon; John Newton saw a poor boy 
{n his congregation who seemed to him a 
diamond in the rough. He persuaded Sir 
John Thornton to educate him. The re- 
sult was Claudius Buchanan, the mission- 
ary who wrote ‘‘ The Star in the East,” by 
which Adoniram Judson was drawn into 
foreign missions. 

Pierson: It isa Greek saying: ‘If you 
give a boy to a slave to be taught, you will 
have two slaves.” 

ON THE SECOND OOMING OF OHRIST. 

Mr. Moody, Major Whittle, and Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, each in their own words, at differ- 
ent times, testified that no doctrine had 
been so great an incentive to them in the 
work of soul-saving as the Premillennial 
view of the second coming of Christ. Their 
feeling is that Jesus will not come until 
there is gathered out of the nations a peo- 
ple to his name, and that therefore every- 
one saved hastens his triumphal coming 
by filling up the unknown number for 
which he waits. The scriptural argument 
given by Major Whittle, in brief, was as 
follows: 

I. The coming of the Lord, mentioned 
in the Scriptures is not death. John xxi, 
28; I Cor. xv, 51; Phil. i, 28. II. The 
coming of the Lord is not the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Luke xxi, 20-85; Rev. i, 
7 (which was written as late as 98 A.D., 
after the destruction of Jerusalem). IIL. 
The coming of the Lord is vot the coming 
of the Holy Spirit. John xvi, 7,18; Acts 
i, 8; ii, 4; iii, 18-21 (this last being uttered 
after Pentecost). 1V. The coming of 
Christ is a personal, visible coming. Luke 
xxiv, 86-48; Acts i, 8, 9 (‘This same 
‘Jesus”’—the one who ascended in a visible 
body—“ shall come again in like manner”), 
Acts ix, 3-7 (the ascended Christ in a per- 
sonal visible coming to Paul). I Cor. xv, 
6-8; John xiv, 8; I Thes. iv, 16. V. The 
aspect of the second coming of the Lord to 
Israel. Matt. xxiii, 87-89; Rom. xi, 15, 
25-29. (One of the seven things of which 
God says, ‘‘I would not have you igno- 
rant,” is the second coming of Christ.) 
Zech. xii, 8-11; xiv, 1-9. VI. The aspect 
of the second coming of the Lord to the 
unbelieving world. Acts xv, 18-18; II 
Thes. i, 7-10; Zech. xiv, 16; Isa. Ixvi, 15, 
16, 18-24; Rev. xx, 4-6. (Not telegraphs 
and telepbones, but Christ shall bring the 
millennium. To the Premillennialist the sec- 
ond coming of Christ is like the coming of 
Sheridan to his defeated army.) VII. The 
aspect of the second coming of the Lord to 
the Church of God. Luke xvii, 22-24; 
Acts i, 7; Luke xxi, 84-86; I Thes. iv, 
18-18. 

Rainsford: If lam really united with 
Christ, everything that concerns me con- 
cerns him, and everything that concerns 
bim concernsme. Ashe is ‘interested in 
my salvation, I am interested in his 
glory. 

Pierson; The Bible teaches the immanent 
coming of Christ; that is, that it is certain 
as to the fact but uncertain as to the time. 
The Bible does not teach the gradual trans- 
formation of this world into the Church of 
God. In Dan. ii, we are told that not only 
the infc rior elements of the world, the clay 
and iron, but even its best elements, the 
silver and gold, are to be destroyed by the 
Stone cut from the mountain without 
hands. 

MISCELLANEOUS. > 


Pierson: In the book of Revelation, the 
redeemed are always represented as nearer 
to God than the angels. 

West: With many New England people 
the little dotted i bas grown into a flag 
pole with a declaration of independence 
against God flying from it. . 

Rainsford: The true Vine has its branches 
below and its root above. 

Needham: ‘The Bible does not bid us be- 





training school in Christian workers. Be- 
sides these five schools, Mr. Moody is a 


lieve in Jesus but to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
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Gordon; You can often tell a man’s theo- 
logical position by the way he speaks of 
the Son of God. Note whether he says 
only ‘‘ Jesus” or *‘ Christ,” or calls him by 
the Holy Ghost, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Visiting a strange church with my wife, 
some things about the opening exercises 
made me express to her the suspicion that 
we were notin such achurch as we would 
choose, but when the minister began his 
prayer, ‘Our blessed Lord,” she said: 
** We're all right.” 

Crafts; Conversion begins in the will 
but does not end there. The best test of 
complete conversion is to recall our most 
involuntary actions. Being let go (in hours 
of leisure), you go to your own company. 
(Acts iv, 28.) A man is known by the com- 
pany he seeks involuntarily at such times. 
Still more do the invotuntary actions of the 
mind reveal the true condition of the heart. 
A man is not fully converted until he has a 
converted imagination. It was a sinful 
imagination that produced the sins that 
could only be washed out with the flood. 
(Gen. vi, 5; viii, 21.) A truly converted 
man may have eddies of temptation in his 
involuntary day dreams, but their main 
current will flow toward the glory of God 
and the good of map. His castles in Spain 
will not be palaces of selfishness, but 
chiefly hospitals and schools and churches, 
to honor God and save men. The great 
words in his day dreams will be ‘‘Gud” 
and ** Humanity,” not ‘‘ Self.” 

Pierson: Ihave made up my mind that 
there are some things in the mind of God 
that I cannot get into mine. Hence I do 
not attempt to reconcile the two revealed 
facts—(1), that God is unchangeable; (2), 
that prayer changes him. 

Rainsford: It is sometimes thought that 
what is needed to convert the world to-day 
is more miracles. Look at Israel, in the wil- 
derness with miracles everyday, and yet 
only two of them entered the Land of 
Promise. 

Professor Patterson; When we hear John 
the Baptist spoken of, we listen as to the 
story of a historic character, but wuen 
the name of Jesus is mentioned, it is as if. 
we had heard some one speak of ourselves. 
His life is our life. 

I think Paul went through a whole Pil- 
grim’s Progress in those three days of dark- 
ness in Damascus. When he comes out of 
it, he has left himself behind—dead. He 
says: “I live, yet not I; Christ liveth in 
me.” 

Parsons; You can’t educate 
spirit. 

Gordon; Itisto be feared that some 
wield the sword of the Spirit with the 
hand of the flesh. Cultivation is not 
enough even for agarden. Living seed 
must be put in. Sothe mind must have the 
‘*incorruptible seed.” ‘* He that believeth 
hath everlasting life.” ‘* Eternal life is not 
a promise for the future but a present pos- 
session, a living seed in us.” ‘* How early 
shall the training of a child begin?” 
was asked of aneminent man. He an- 
swered: ‘‘A hundred years before he is 
born.” Inreceiving eternal life from 
Christ we have the benefit of divine hered- 
ity in place of the evil effects of corrupt 
human ancestry ; for the eternal life we re- 
ceive is not only without end but also 
without beginning. We are not to work 
for life but from life. On one side I have 
the words ‘Not I but Christ” co keep me 
from pride. On the other ‘* Not I but sin” 
to keep me from despair. If God were not 
in your heart you would not be pained by 
evil thoughts. It is the sunlight that re 
veals the motes in theair. In order to 
Christian growth there must be for our old 
nature mortification; for the new nature, 
vivification. As to being ‘dead to sin” we 
are only judicially so—dead as to guilt and 
penalty. ‘Ye died with Christ, therefore 
mortify your members,” etc. It is through 
the Spirit we are told to mortify the body. 
Can you not think of one and another old 
sin that used to trouble you, which troubles 
you no more? 


flesh into 





AcoornDING to a writer in The Tribune the 
indications now are that the Episcopal General 
Convention that is to meet in October, will not 
adopt the Revised Prayer Book which is to come 
before it for final action. A great deal of op- 
position to it has been developed in the various 
Gioceses, and those who are behind the scene 





say that this opposition has arisen Jargely from 
the extreme High Churchmen. The Living 
Church, which is an organ of the advanced 
High Churchmen, tays editorially, that the re- 
vised book cannot even be accepted a» a basis 
of future revision. The only changes in the 
present book which it is willing to have made 
are a few very trivial omissions and substitu- 
tions in the service. And it calls for the ap- 
pointment of a liturgical commission to confer 
with similar commissions of the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York to discuss the whole sub- 
ject of liturgical revision. ‘‘This,” said an Epis- 
copal clergyman, the other day, ‘‘is a polite way 
of demanding that the whole question be shelved 
indefinitely. The Ritualists want things to re- 
main as they are until they feel strong enough to 
overturn entirely the work of the Reformation. 
Then they will vote the Protestant Episcopal 
Church out of existence, and vote in the Ameri- 
can Catholic Church, which will have its masses 
and its confessionals, and all the pomp and cere- 
monial of the medimval Church. An¢ instead of 
having a Revised Prayer Book with offices adapt- 
ed to the needs of our sge, we shall then have 
a full-fledged missal, This is the dream of the 
Ritualists, and this is why they are so bitterly 
opposed to any revision which tends to-modern- 
ize the Prayer Book. All, therefore, who vote 
against this revision are voting into the hands 
of the Kitualists.” 


THE BAPTISTS IN TURKEY. 


BY HENRY 8. BURRAGE, D.D. 





{In response to our article of June 3d, we have 
received a very long communication from Dr. 
Haygooni, a copy of which he also sent to Dr. 
Burrage, editor of Zion’s Advocate. On receiv- 
ing it, Dr. Burrage wrote us offering to prepare 
such an abstract of itas would be suitable for 
our columus. We were glad to accept his offer. ] 

Ir will be remembered that Tue INDEPENDENT 
in its issue of June 3d, in order to substantiate 
its charge that the Rev. J. B. Haygooni is 
“Sowing Schism” in his missionary work in 
Constantinople, printed a list of the names of 
the persons whom be has baptized, and claimed 
that, with one exception, they had come from 
Congregational churches. Of course, if this 
were true, it would not prove that Mr. Haygooni, 
or any one else, had been doing a proselyting 
work among the churches from which their 
converts come, Of the twelve or fifteen Baptist 
Armenians now in this country preparing for 
missionary labor among their own kindred, not 
one, I am told, ever talked with a Baptist before 
adopting Baptist views. (1) They were all led to 
embrace these views by their study of God’s 
Word, If there has been any schism-sowing in 
Turkey it has been done by the New Testament, 

In a reply to the edjtorial in Tux InpgEPEn- 
pENt of June 3d, Mr. Haygooni presents afti- 
davits from the persons be has baptized. Of the 
twenty-nine—not twenty-five, as stated by Tux 
INDEPENDENT(3)—only fifteen were from Congre- 
gational churches, and concerning these fifteen 
testimony is furnished that they all became 
Baptists, not through the proselyting efforts of 
Mr. Haygooni, or any one else, but by the study 
of the Scriptures. (3) 

A sufficient refutation of the charge made Ly 
Tue INDEPENDENT is contained in a letter, which 
is signed by the pastor and clerk of the Vianga 
Congregational Church in Constantinople, (4) 
dated Constantinople, July 10th, 1886. The 
letter is as follows: 


‘THE INDEPENDENT, in an editorial article of 
June 3d, represents the Rev. J. B. Haygooni as 
‘sowing schism’in that part of Constantinople 
where are situated Vianga Congregational Chureh, 
Kim Kapa Coffee House Reading Room, and Mrs, 
Scuneider’s Sunday-school THE INDEPENDENT 
charges Mr. Haygooni with making it his special 
business to attend these several places to invite 
their people to his services, and that he has contined 
all of his labors among the members of Congrega- 
tional churches, in order to make them Baptists. 
The Vianga Church being the only Congregational 
Church in old Stamboul, being well acquainted with 
ail of the movements of Mr. Haygooni, and seeing 
that THE INDEPENDENT has done injustice to him, 
feels it is a special duty for the sake of justice to 
testify to what it believes # be the truth in regard 
to his work. 

* The Vianga chapel is not a half mile distant 
from Mr. Haygooni’s place of service, as THE INDE- 
PENDENT represents, but is more than a mile anda 
half. (5) The old Stambou! is a field large enough not 
only for bis evangelical denominations, but for 
twenty, provided that they work inas Christianly a 
way as Mr. Haygoonihas. Mr. Haygooni has some- 
times attended our services, not to draw our con- 
gregation to his church, but to express his fraternal 
sympathy toward us, and so gratify our wishes, 
Mr. Haygooni has devoted his labor not to make 
Baptists from our Congregational Church, but to 
bring many unconverted Armenians, Greeks, and 
even Mohammedans to their Saviour. That Mr. 
Haygooni has not made special efforts to make 
Baptists of the members of our church, THE INDE- 
PENDENT itself could easily see, if it had taken a 
little pains in looking over the list of the persons 





baptized, which it published; for it would see that 
there was only one name from our church in the 
list. Mr. Haygoont not only did not hurt our church, 
but helped us both substantially and morally, as he 
mentions in THE {NDEPENDENT, for which we ex- 
press our thanks, 

‘If we should mention the ones who have really 
hurt our church, we would, painfully, put down the 
names of Mrs, Schneider’s Sunday-school, and the 
Bible House services. (6) Mrs. Schneider’s Sunday- 
school hurt our church by drawing our scholars 
away, by diminishing the numper of attendants of 
our church, by holding her Sunday-school about the 
same time as our services, and by employing ladies 
to work among men, against the moral sense of the 
Oriental people, and thus causing scandalization to 
all evangelical work. The services of the Bible 
House and their ministers harmed our*church by 
dividing its members under the pretention of 
making them Presbyterians, by diminishing the 
funds for its support, and by making efforts, 
we don’t know by what motive, to make 
our Congregational Church Presbyterian, (7) Butlet 
it be known to all of the Christians of America that 
if they do not cease in making efforts to make our 
Church Presbyterian, they will receive as much 
opposition from us as Mr, Haygooni would if he had 
attempted to make our Congregational Church 
Baptist.” 


Let it be remembered that this is not Baptist 
testimony, but the testimony of the Vianga 
Congregational Church. (4) This letter alone is 
sufficient to prove the groundlesspess of Tur 
INDEPENDENT’S charge, at least as far as the 
Vianga Church is concerned, 

As to the charge that Mr. Haygooni bad visited 
Mrs. Schneider’s Sunday-school in order to draw 
her scholars away to his own services, Mr. 
Yaygooni writes: 


“During the three years 1 have been here, I have 
attended Mrs. Schneider’s Sunday-school only twice, 
and that only to show visitors who desired me to 
take them ; and it must be remembered that Mrs. 
Schneider’s work is only a Sunday-school, which is 
entirely a different work from ours.” ~* 


Mr. Haygooni disposes of the rest of the 
charge in these words: 


** As to the Coffee House Reading Room, in Kim 
Kapa, I should say that if I had opportunity to 
spend several hours a week there, and invite the 
people to our Gospel services, I should regard it a 
service rendered to the Master, and THE INDEPEN- 
DENT and all other Congregationalists should have 
been thankful to me for doing 80, because many 
skeptics, irrejigious, and unconverted people go 
there; but I am sorry to say that I could not spare 
the time, and during my stay here I have visited it 
only a very few times. I occasionally attend the 
services at the Bible House, but not to invite the 
people to our services, but simply to show my 
fraternal sympathy with our Congregational 
brethren, as some of them think I do not regard 
them as Christians if I do not, occasionally attend 
their meetings.” 


Tue INDEPENDENT has said : 


** Constantinople is one of those immense cities 
out of which we would shut no denomination, There 
is room for different bodies if they take pains not to 
interfere with each other,” 


In connection with this remark Mr. Haygooni 
writes : 


* It is not the first time our coming to this part of 
Constantinople has been criticised. When we were 
first located here, a missionary, representing the 
Constantinople field of the American Board, criti- 
cised our location in a ministers’ meeting, and when 
we told him we were ready to go to any part of 
Constantinople, or even outside of the city, provided 
we should have a proper field to work, and the 
missionaries of the American Board should not 
object to our working among our own countrymen, 
he answered that I had no business to come to 
Turkey. (8) Thus, being hopeless that we could have 
any agreement with the missionaries of tae Ameri- 
can Board, we were left to our own judgment to 
choose our own location,” 


This much concerning charges made by THE 
INDEPENDENT. May I add a few words concern- 
ing Mr. Haygooni, and the relation of Baptists 
in this country to his work? Mr. Haygooni 
was educated im part at Robert College, Con- 
stantinople. While connected with that institu- 
tion, never having met a Baptist, he was led by 
his study of the Scriptures to adopt Baptist 
views. On coming to this country to study 
medicine, finding that bis views were in har- 
mony with those held by American Baptists, he 
unitei with Dr. MacArthur’s church, in New 
York city. While he was pursuing his medical 
studies the conviction in Mr. Haygooni ripened 
that it was his duty to engage in missionary 
work among bis own countrymen, and at the 
conclusion of these studies he went to Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and entered the theological seminary, 
where he was graduated three years ago. It was 
his hope, and the hope of many of his friends, 
that the American Baptist Missionary Union 
would accept bim as one of its missionaries ; 
but the Executive Committee declined, on 
grounds of missionary comity, to establish a 
mission in a field where the American Board bad 
long been engaged iu missionary work. Mr. 
Haygooni accordingly, among his personal 
friends, raised money sufficient, with his medi- 
cal practice, as he supposed, to support himself 
in Constantinople three years, and an arrange- 
ment was made by which this money for his 
support ehould be sent to him through the 
American Baptist Publication Society, which 





consented to become the channel of these private 
gifts. To give him an official standing such as 
the Turkish Government would recognize, and 
£0 secure to him certain rights and privileges, 
the Publication Society. gave Mr. Haygooni a 
commission as mirsionary colporteur. The So- 
ciety has not assumed the direction of bis work. 
For that work American Baptists are in no wise 
responsible. Other Baptist Armenians have 
followed in Mr. Haygooni’s footsteps, but we 
have had no part in the work of their conver- 
sion. No American Baptists are laboring in 
Turkey. These brethren, however, claim the 
right to labor among their own cvuuntrymen; 
and we know no reason why we, or any one elze, 
should deny to them this right, provided that 
in their work they manifest the spirit of the 
Master. They are certainly entitled to fair 
treatment, if they cannot have Christian sympa- 
thy; andI think I know the Baptists of this 
country well enough to say that Mr. Haygooni, 
and all like him, shall have fair treatment if it 
is possible to secure it. 


[(1) We are surprised at this statement, aa 
our information is quite the reverse. 

(2) Whether the ether four persons have been 
later baptisms we do not know. Their cases are 
precisely like the others. 

(3) This statement seems to discredit ours, 
but such is not the case. We said that Mr. Hay- 
gooni’s assertion that he was ‘* totally devoted to 
the conversion of the non-cvangelical comma- 
nity” was disproved, from the fact that of 
his twenty-five baptized converts every one 
had been taken from the Protestant commu- 
nity, and ‘all had been previously members 
ot evangelical churches except one.” We simply 
did not put credit in Mr. Haygooni’s statement 
about his confining his labors to the non-evangel- 
ized, and we gave these facts as showing where 
the fruits of his labors appeared. The answer 
made is that ‘ only fifteen were from Congrega- 
tional churches.” We did not say they were all 
from Congregational, but from ‘ Evangelical ” 
churches. The fact is, as given by Mr. Haygooni’s 
own unabridged statement, that of the twenty- 
nine fifteen were from Congregational churches, 
and eight were from the Disciples’ Church in 
Baghchejik, all of whom had come out of the 
American Board church shortly before. Thig 
makes twenty-three who were Protestant com- 
municants, and leaves six of the twenty-nine, 
who were all members of Protestant families, 
but had not, it seems—andin the case of some 
of them we are surprised to learn the facts— 
yet become communicants. Our statement is 
corrected only in the case of two or three Prot- 
estants whom we had supposed to be also com- 
municants, and is strengthened by the completed 
figures, which show that the fullest statistics 
give no fruit of labor among the non-evangel- 
ized. And this agrees with the experience of 
the Disciples who have baptized but one who 
was not before a convert, and he went back to 
the Armenian Church in a few weeks, 

(4) This is not the testimony of the Vianga 
church, but of its minister and its clerk. Mr. 
Filian, the minister, is supplying the church 
tewporarily ; has been with 1t about a year, and 
is now planning to come to America. It is wel 
known that there has been for some time a jeal- 
ousy against the missionaries on the part of a 
portion of the Protestants, and that a commis- 
sion was sent out three years ago to try to heal 
it. Mr. Filian is one of those most bitterly op- 
posed to the missionaries, and has freely ex- 
pressed his pleasure in any movement that 
could strengthen the opposition to the American 
missionaries, That explains his sympathy, 

(5) We did not say that Mr. Haygooni’s place 
of worship was ‘half a mile distant” from the 
Vianga chapel. We said it was in a district of 
less than half a mile area, of which the three 
angles would be the Vianga chapel, Mrs, Schnei- 
der’s mission, and the Coffee Honse Reading 
Room, the best evangelized space in all Con- 
stantinople. In fact the Vlanga chapel is the 

moat distant of the three, though less than a 
mile off. 

(6) We do not need to defend Mrs. Schnei- 
der’s admirable labors. The attack on this best 
evangelical work done in Constantinople ex- 
poses the animus, 
Filian’s jealousy of the Bible House Meeting. 
A goodly number of the Vianga members with- 
drew, being dissatisfied with its spirit, and 
joined the Bible House services. Mr. Filian has 
attempted to prevent their organization into 4 
church ; but when opposition was made to the 
reception of its delegate at the last meeting of 
the Bithynia Union, the delegate was received 
by a unanimous vote, except that the two Vlang® 
delegates voted in the negative, no missionaries 
being present. 

(7) With this charge we have nothing to do. 
We don’t care whether they are Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, Methodists or Baptists. 
We only oppose schismatic labor. 

(8) This refers to remarks made by Dr. George 
W. Wood. He assures us that therein he is 
grossly misrepresented. 

We have commented iust as briefly as possible, 
and only on the most important points.—Ep. I~ 
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Mews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Mr. A. E. Sepewick, of New York, has 
been sent to Mexico by the State Department to 
discuss with officials there the law under 
which Cutting is held by the Mexican au- 
thorities. Mr. Sedgwick, they say, goes as 
special envoy simply to ascertain and report to 
this Government; the full and exact facts of the 
Cutting case, and he is given no diplomatic 
powers whatever. His whole duty is to find out 
what Cutting did, what he was tried for, how he 
was tried and all the circumstances surrounding 
the case. He has no authority to enter into 
negotiations with anybody in Mexico, nor to 
discuss with anybody there any question of 
law that has arisenor maycomeup. After he 
has found out all about the Cutting arrest and 
trial and conviction, including the records of 
the court, he is to report the result to the State 
Department, and then his mission will be ended. 
Itis understood that Minister Jackson’s resig- 
nation will be withheld until the Cutting case is 
setuled. 


...-Mr. A. M, Keiley has been appointed to 
represent the United States in the mixed civil 
tribunal at Cairo, Egypt. In 1876, as the result 
of negotiations between the Ottoman and Egyp- 
tian Governments and the various Christian 
Powers having representatives at Cairo, certain 
courts were created in Egypt for the trial of 
mixed civil causes arising between persons of 
different foreign nationalities, and suits of for- 
eigners against natives, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and members of the Khédival family. A 
mixed tribunal consists of five judges, three of 
whom are foreigners and two natives. The for- 
eign judges are appointed by the Khédive on 
the recommendation of the great Powers, each 
of which is represented by from one to three 
judges. There are several tribunals of original 
jurisdiction and a court of appeals at Alexan- 
dria. ‘ 


...-The President left Washington on Aug. 
16th for a month’s vacation in the Adirondacks, 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Olevelan d and her 
mother, Mrs. Folsom. No mail will be for- 
warded to him or opened by him during his ab- 
sence. Any public business requiring his con- 
sideration will be brought to his attention by 
the Cabinet officers. To the numerous special 
correspondents who have asked to accompany 
him upon his trip the President said that he was 
sure the public did not desire that minute de- 
tails should be given of all his movements dur- 
ing his vacation, as such a course would ut- 
terly defeat the object and purposes of his trip, 
which are rest and quiet and freedom from an- 
noyance, 





....Acting Secretary Fairchild has received a 
report from Special Agent Jerome, at Tucson, 
Arizona, to the effect that large numbers of 
Chinamen are continually entering the United 
States over the Mexican border, in violation of 
law. Customs inspectors turn them back, and 
do all they can to enforce the law; but he says 
with little success, This is mainly due to tht 
fact that the force is too small to watch each 
Chinaman who may try to enter the country. 


---»Mrs. Lilla May Pavy, widow. of Dr. Oc- 
tava Pavy, naturalist and surgeon of the Greely 
Arctic expedition, has given to the Nationa 
Museum the relics collected by her husband on 
his trip to the Arctic regions. Mrs, Pavy last 
week received the last installment of pay due 
her husband for his services in the Greely ex- 
pedition, thus showing that the Government 
recognizes her as his lawful widow. 





DOMESTIC. 

....-Mr. Tilden’s will constitutes as directors 
and managers of his whole estate John Bigelow, 
Andrew H. Green and G. W. Smith, without 
bonds. Mr. Tilden’s relatives get the income 
of certain sums of money aggregating about 
$1,000,000, such sums to revert to the Trustees 
after the death of the beneficiaries. There are 
few specitic bequests to the relatives. The fea- 
ture of the will that will make it chiefly remark- 
able, aside from the limited discretion vested in 
the Trustees, is that nearly all of Mr. Tildon’s 

fortune is to be applied to public purposes. As 
far as calculation has yet been able to go, he 
Was worth $5,000,000. This is not more than 
half the fortune with which he was credited. 
Taking out the money which provides for the 
relatives, there is left $4,000,000, as nearly as 
oan be estimated, in the hands of the Trustees, 


for the establishment, support and direction of 
certain public institutions. 


te -On August 10th Commissioner Rollin M. 
Squire abd Maurice B. Flynn, the Department 
of Public Works conspirators, were indicted by 
the Grand Jury and arrested. They are now out 
on bail of $10,000 each, under criminal chargea. 
The Mayor closed his inquiry into the charges 
against Squire on August 13th He stated at the 
time that he would have his report ready for 
submission to the Governor within a few days. 

Mayor has his reasons for the removal of 


Squire all prepared, and the Governor’s appro- 
val is only needed to oust Mr. Squire from his 
office. 


...-Daniel Magone, of Ogdensburg, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Hedden as collector of 
the port of New York, The formal announce- 
ment was made on August 10th. It was a sur- 
prise to nearly everybody in Washington, for 
Mr. Magone’s name had not been heard in con- 
nection with the Collectorship, although it was 
expected that the President would find a nominee 
outside of New York City. It is asserted at the 
Treasury Department that Mr. Magone was the 
personal choice of Mr. Cleveland. 


....-Robert L. Taylor, of East Tennessee, was 
nominated, on August 12th, by the Democratic 
State Convention for Governor. Taylor secured 
924 votes on the first ballot, and the chairman 
declared him the nominee of the party. There 
is much dissatisfaction with the nomination, as 
Taylor is not considered either strong or safe 
He isa brother of Alfred Taylor who, on June 
15th, was nominated for Governor by the Re- 
publican State Convention. 


FOREIGN. 

....Lord Salisbury made a speech at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet on Aug. 1lth. ‘Everyday 
news,” he said, *‘reminds us that Ireland is not 
yet inhabited by a concordant and homogeneous 
people. It is too early to enter into details ; but 
it is the duty of every Government to devote its 
whole energies to freeing the loyal people of Ire- 
land from the constraint exercised upon them, 
whether in the form of riot, or in the more dan- 
gerous, insidious, and effective form of outrage 
and intimidation. While admitting the great 
difficulty and responsibility of the tasks which 
are so great that previous governments equally 
anxious with ourselves only ded tempora- 
rily, and to an imperfect extent—we possess an 
advantage over our predecessors which we hope 
to turn to good use. We bear a mandate from 
the people, deciding finally, and in my opinion 
irrevocably, the question which has wrecked the 
peace of Ireland. [Cheers.] The question of an 
independent Government in Ireland, after deep 
discussion and advocacy by the most powerful 
statesman this country has ever seen, has been 
rejected emphatically and unequivocally by an 
enormous majority of the people of the kingdom. 
{Loud cheers.] It is not unworthy to remark 
that most of the voices in favor of separation 
have been obtained by the personal influence of 
that great statesman, and upon other considera- 
tions apart from the merits of the question. I 
believe that our opponents will eventually admit 
that this is England's final decision, armed with 
which it is our duty to restore in Ireland that 
social order, the loss of which is the only just 
cause of its discontent. Fam convinced that in 
such a policy we shall find the strongest support 
in the enormous population of which you are 
true representatives.” 





....The rioting in Belfast has been continued 
at intervals since it first broke out over two 
weeks ago. Sectarian strife has recurred in a 
deplorable cold-blooded fashion. On the morn- 
ing of August 15th, expert marksmen conducted 
a rifle fight from roof-tops, chimney-stacks and 
street corners. Immense crowds of partisans, 
who carefully kept out of range, were prepared 
to assist by supplying ammunition and remov- 
ing the wounded. The sides were equally di- 
vided. The moon shone brightly throughout 
the contest, which lasted from midnight until 4 
A.M. Many houses were riddled by bullets. 
Whenever the military appeared the combatants 
shifted their ground, Finally, at 5 o’clock, after 
the riot act had been twice read, the troops 
charged upon the crowds and cleared the streets 
temporarily. For the week ending August 13th, 
fifty seriously wounded patients had been 
treated at the Royal Hospital. Two. hundred 
more had been cared for at private surgeries, 
and it is estimated that three hundred others re- 
ceived wounds in the riots whose cases have not 
been reported. The military have control of the 
city. 


...All the new ministers have been re-elected 
to the House of Commons, every one unopposed. 
Mr. Matthews, Home Secretary, was re-elected 
for East Birmingham on Aug. 11th, the Liberals 
at the last moment withdrawing their candidate, 
Alderman Cook, leaving the field clear for Mr. 
Matthews. The withdrawal of Alderman Cook 
is said to have been due to the Radical Union's 
opposition, aroused by Mr. Cook's correspon- 
dence with Arthur Chamberlain, brother of the 
Radical leader. A majorityof the members of 
the Cabinet, at a meeting on Aug. 13th, were in 
favor of proroguing Parliament until February, 
unless unlooked-for events in Ireland should 
make an autumn session necessary. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, Chief Secretary for Ireland, ex- 
pressed confidence in the Government's ability 
to preserve order without having recourée to 
special legislation. 

..--A cable message signed Ferdinand de 
Lesseps has been received at Panama from Paris 
stating that 200,000,000 francs had been sub- 
scribed toward the canal loan ; and the following 





day a press por ge was received saying that 
the amount reached 450,000 of the 500,000 


bonds. This -has inspired confidence in 
the canal scheme and ved the drooping 
of commerce in Panama. 


-...Mgr. Agliardi, recently appointed Papal 
Nuncio at Pekin, has been summoned to the 


Vatican to receive, before proceeding to China, 
instructions determining the nature of the re- 
lations between the Nuncio and foreign diplo- 
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THE UNSPEAKABLE GIFT. 


Tue apostle found his greatest motive to 
Christian beneficence in the thought of the 
“‘unspeakable gift” of God to us, even 
Jesus Christ, and therefore he closes his 
appeal to the Corinthians for a large and 
liberal collection for the poor, with this 
word of thanksgiving; ‘‘Thanks be unto 
God for his unspeakable gift.” There are 
several things which the apostle found it 
hard to depict to his disciples; among them 
were the peace of God, which he declared 
**passeth all understanding”; the love of 
God, ‘which passeth knowledge”; the 
gift of God wh'ch was * unspeakable”; 
and the things which he saw when he was 
caught up into the third heavens,and which 
it was not p2ssible to declare, so great was 
their glory. 

Certainly the chief of these unspeaka- 
ble things is the ‘unspeakable gift.” 
For in Carist all tuese other things are laid 
up; through him they are manifested; and 
by him they are made over to us. The 
thought that comes to our minds about this 
unspeakable gift is its infinite superiority to 
our highest thought and power of speech. 
Inspired penmen have sought to set forth 
the wonders and glories of the person, 
character and works of Christ, only to 
come short. Every glorious thing in 
heaven and earth has been sought, by and 
with which to compare him. The day star 
and the full orbed sun; the rocks, the 
rivers, the flowers; both the gorgeous rose 
of Sharon and the lovely lily of the valley; 
the gold and purple and blue, all wrought 
with the most delicate needlework; the 
mercy seat and the cnerubim; the gor- 
geous robes and the spotless ephod of the 
ancient High Priest were all efforts in the 





direction of unfolding the wonders, beau- 
ties and glories of this unspeakable gift. 
Psalmists have sung his glories and de- 
clared him to be for beauty and love beyond 
their highest thought; he is the fairest 
among men and altogether lovely; he is 
the chief among ten thousand ; his love sur- 
passes that of father, mother, brother and 
husband; it cannot be told. Four inspired 
men have sought to set forth the wonders 
of his life, his wisdom, power and love, and 
they have succeeded only in leaving upon 
our mind and heart an impression of One 
who is infinitely more glorious and wonder- 
ful than all their eyes saw of him or their 
hearts conceived of him. The vision of his 
glory as John saw it was more than he 
could bear, and he fell as dead at his feet 
because of it. Commentators have taken 
up the words of inspired men and sought 
to make his beauty and glory more appar- 
ent; and, coming after them, many men, 
moved with an enthusiasm of love for him, 
have sought to set forth the exceeding riches 
of this unspeakable gift. One after another 
have so far come short that others have 
sought in long succession of efforts to fill 
up that which bad been left behind in pre- 
vious efforts. Ten thousand sermons have 
been preached and are still being preached, 
all in the effort to portray to the human 
heart and understanding what is the 
‘breadth and length and depth and hight of 
this unspeakable gift.” But the story has 
not yet been told; the field of treasure has 
not yet been fully explored. In him is all 
the fullness of the Godhead; in him are 
hidden all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge; in him we have had our re- 
demption, even the forgiveness of our sins, 
through his blood, according to the riches 
of grace which abound in him. 

There is a thought in connection with 
this gift which of course no one overlooks, 
but sometimes we forget it—viz, that he is 
God's gift to us. The gift is so great, the 
wealth and glory of it so overwhelming, 
that in receiving it we sometimes are led 
to forget the Giver in the Gift. It is good 
to recall the fact that ‘*(@/ud so loved us that 
he gave” us this unspeakable gift; and that 
Christ, ia his person, ministry and glorious 
life, does but measure out to us the love of 
the Father. There is no cause or occasion 
for jealousy between the Father and the 
Son, the Giver and the Gift; for God is 
never so highly honored and well pleased 
as when we are honoring and apprehend- 
ing fully the worth, glory and merits of the 
Son; and, on the other hand, whosoever 
puts honor upon the Father puts it upon 
Christ. Nevertheless, we need sometimes, 
as it were, to turn from the Gift and give 
thanks to the Giver. There are Christians 
who have not outgrown the scandal of sup- 
posing that the love of God comes to us 
only as the fruit and result of the sacrifice 
and intercession of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
whereas it is the love of God that gave us 
the worthful sacrifice, and provided in 
Christ an all-prevailing mediator. Love 
was before atonement; or, we might say, 
it is the eternal and unknowable love of 
God that is our atonement; and Jesus 
Christ, the unspeakable Gift, is but the 
manifestation in time and to us of that love, 
and the practical outworker of the eternal 
purpose of grace toward us. We oftenest 
speak of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; but it is good to be reminded, as 
by the apostle, of ‘‘the Gospel of God con- 
cerning his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


What is that gift to us? Is it merely 
something to be admired and discoursed 
about as we would admire and discourse 
upon a picture hung upon the wall; or is it 
a gift, real, practical and blessed, which we 
have appropriated to oureelves according 
to the desire buth of God and of Christ, the 
contents of which we have opened and found 
unspeakably precious to our own souls? Is 
it a Gift concerning whom we are ever ex- 
claiming, upon every thought of him, “ He 
loved me and gave himself for me’? Is ita 
gift which, having received, we have placed 
away as some people do their choicest jew- 
els, for safe keeping, and never, or only on 
rare occasions, make use of; or is it a gift 
which we receive, and from whose riches 
we draw our daily supplies, and with whose 
transcendent glories and beauties we are 
seeking to deck and adorn our lives? Ina 
word, let us ask ourselves the practical ques- 
tion: ‘*What is Christ tome?” We behold 





God highly exalting him ; we see angels wor- 
shiping him; we read of saints in all ages 
who have adored him and gladly given up 
their lives for him; for him they have for- 
saken all and gone to the uttermost parts of 
the earth to tell others of him; with him 
they have been happy in prison, full in hun- 
ger, and joyous in the midst of great afflic- 
tions. What is this unspeakable gift to 
you? 





BIBLE STUDY AT NORTHFIELD. 


Tue same speakers have taken part in 
the two Conventions held by Mr. Moody in 
Northfield, both of which we have re- 
ported. One of these has been the Evan- 
gelistic Conference, which we report this 
week, and the other the Mount Hermon 
School for Bible study,attended by two hun- 
dred and fifty college students, represent- 
atives of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation connected with ninety different in- 
stitutions. A month of such study was 
spent under most inspiring influences, 
aod, we are sure, with gratifying results. 
The lecturers were many of them men con- 
nected with the Association, and other evan- 
gelistic work, such as Major Whittle and 
Mr. L. D. Wishard. And others were active, 
earnest pastors and missionaries, such as 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, Dr. A. T. 
Pierson, of Philadelphia, Dr. J. T. Brooks, 
of St. Louis, Professor Moorhead, of Xenia, 
O. Above all, Mr. Moody himself directed 
and took part. 

Nothing can be more useful than such 
assemblies as these, wisely conducted and 
supplementiog the instruction given by our 
theological seminaries. In the latter we 
will find more scholarship and more accu- 
rate and correct exposition, but we are 
very likely to miss the earnestness and 
practicality which come out of constant, 
intimate relations to souls inquiring the 
way of life. That is a rare theological 
seminary that supplies such lectures as that 
by Mr. Moody on the inquiry meeting, ex- 
plaining the conditions under which it 
should be held and the methods of con- 
ducting it, as given in an extra of the 
Spriogtield Republican. 

To our mind, by far the best instruction 
given at this School of Bible Study was 
that given by Mr. Moody. We don’t know 
where to find anything more stimulating to 
a young Christian worker than a talk of his 
on practical personal Christian work. A 
handful of questions had been sent in to 
him, and all the doctrinal ones he put 
avide, saying he would not pretend to an- 
swer or discuss them, and he attacked the 
young men on their personal duty: 

**I don’t believe in sitting down for years to 
read the Bible ; first get to work early and read 
and study as you go. By all means get young 
converts away from bad associates. More men 
are ruined in college by bad associates than in 
any other way. It may be like cutting off the 
right hand to give up an associate when you 
love him, but it may be necessary. If so, don’t 
hesitate. Wearein the world; but there is a 
difference between that and the world being in 
us, When the world gets in it ruins your testi. 
mony. You have_got to come out of the world. 

*“*One asks how to begin work among the 
heathens. Begin to work at home first. If you 
don’t have success here, don’t go. Work and 
wait till you have it. Take some city for a year. 
There's Chicago, with ninety per cent. of foreign- 
ers in it; the Germans, Bohemians, Swedes and 
Norwegians. IfGod don’t give you souls here, I 
don’t think you ought to go to foreign lands, 
Said Wesley, when a man came to speak about 
entering the ministry: ‘Do youpreach? Have 
you made any one mad? Have you converted 
any one? No? thenI don’t think you have a 
call to preach.’ Go to work this summer wher- 
ever you may be ; don’t wait to have the college 
year begin. Take a school-house, get an au- 
dience together and preach. You'll soon find 
out whether you have a call or not, and whether 
you will have success in a heathen country. 
‘Whatever thy hand findeth todo, that do with 
all thy might.’ I don’t believe that there is one 
man before me, but what can win one soul to 
Christ in a week if he sets about it.” 

But in such an assembly of teachers 
there is likely to be some teaching by no 
means so good. It is well known that Mr. 
Moody is a believer in Christ’s personal 
second coming before long; but he never 
makes his notions about future things 
prominent. The doubtful doctrinal topics 





he puts aside, and knows enough not to 
teach. Not so with some other men. One 
man—we had almost said a blind man—em- 





phasized his opinion: ‘‘I believe things are 
getting worse and worse in the Church.” 

“TI am so fully convinced that apostacy has 
set in, that the antichrist is coming, that in- 
fidelity is to gain the ascendency over the world, 
that I can’t express my desire that you should 
be, as Mr. Moody said this afternoon, out and 
out Christians,” 

This same speaker had a peculiar verbal 
theory of inspiration, which, he said, it was 
clear that the students before him did not 
hold, but which he insisted on, declaring 
that anybody with a thimbleful of brains 
who did not accept it must give up the au- 
thority of the Bible entirely, We should 
tremble to give such a lesson in infidelity. 

Another lecturer, of unusual positive- 
ness, taught theology by acrostics, counted 
338 prophecies of Christ, divided up lsa- 
jah into sections, so that the chap- 
ters would correspond numerically 
with the number of books in the Old and 
New Testament, with other such rabbinie 
ingenuity and rubbish. He found fulfilled 
prophecies in the cross-shaped doors of old 
Egypt and the crossed spits in the paschal 
lamb. He made it an argument for the 
Bible that it anticipates scientific discov- 
eries; that geology shows that the Carbon- 
iferous vegetation must have been devel- 
oped without the sun; that Job anticipated 
the discovery of the laws of gravitation 
(‘He hangeth the earth upon nothing”), 
refraction of light (‘‘ By what way is the 
light parted?”), and the revolution of the 
earth (*‘ It is turned as clay to the seal”); 
and that Job’s reference to the sweet influ- 
exces of the Pleiades anticipates the *‘ scien _ 
tific fact”’(!) that the universe of stars 
revolves around one of that group; and 
that the ‘‘ silver cord,” the ** golden bowl,’’ 
the ‘‘ pitcher,” and the ‘*‘ wheel at the cis- 
tern” of Ecclesiastes are foreshadowings of 
the four centers of life discovered by mod- 
ern anatomy, the spinal cord, the brain, the 
lungs, and the heart. Now this kind of 
teaching is ignorance and nonsense. It is 
not exegesis, but eisegesis to attempt to read 
everything modera into the Bible. To 
teach such silly stuff to college students 
uuder the guise of Bible study is to do them 
a serious injury. Vastly better is what the 
sensible, level-headed Mr. Moody told 
them: 

“Take, read and feed on the whole Word of 
God. Don’t throw this and that passage in the 
book aside. If you can’t explaia, can’t under- 
stand it, don’t try; don’t worry because of it. 
There are depths in it no one, however acute 
his theology, can sound.” 

It is the simple, solid Gospel truths that 
lie on the face of the Bible that will do us 
good. Some people are not satisfied with 
the gold in the mine, and so they think to 
improve it by ‘‘ salting the mine,” putting 
things into it that were never there, so 
as to have the satisfaction of digging them 
out again. That is not legitimate Bible 
study. 


THE BELFAST BUTCHERS. 


No milder word than butchery can be ap- 
plied to the work of the Belfast mobs, and 
those who took part in it were not men, 
women and children, but fiends, Protestant 
fiends and Cathoiic fiends. There have 
been bitter and bloody religious feuds in 
the history of the world, but never a more 
senseless or satanic quarrel than that 
which the hateful name ‘‘ Orange”’ perpet- 
uates between the Protestants and Catho- 
lics of Ireland. That word has been re- 
sponsible for enough bitter feeling, bloody 
rioting and fiendish outrages to condemn it 
to eternal reproach and the organization 
which Gefends it to the contempt of man- 
kind. One of the worst riots we 
ever had in New York was due to the 
bad blood excited by an Orange parade. 
The hateful feud has existed long enough. 
The Battle of the Boyne is almost two cen- 
turiesZold,and it is time its bitter memories 
were buried. 

We do not mean to intimate that all the 
blame for the Belfast rioting belongs to the 
Orangemen. It is certainly shared by the 
Catholics, and as to brutality both certainly 
excel. It makes one’s blood alterrately boil 
and run cold to read the incidents of the 
encounters of the past two weeks: young 
girls beaten and left for dead for no other 
provocation than their church connection; 
boys clubbed and stoned and shot; men 
and women fighting together with clubs 
and stones and guns; houses looted; shops 
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sacked; the mourners in a funeral proces. 
sion fired upon; and such outrages as op- 
portunity and the most venomous hate 
could suggest—such scenes as these has 
Belfast presented, and police, troops and 
magistrates have not been able to prevent 
them. It must be borne in mind 
that this is not a temporary’ ebul- 
lition, but has been going on for 
weeks. Human nature is at its worst in 
such cases. Here is an Orangeman gloat- 
ing over the murderous effect of a volley on 
the Catholics, and piously thanking God 
that life was taken in wanton hate: 

“Indeed, we killed plenty of them. One big 
fellow kuelt just beyond there, taking aim, when 
I popped at him. He gave a great jump and 
fell backward. He’s dead enough, thank the 
-Lord !” 

It is horrible! Aud no small share of the 
blame of the outburst is due to such Tories 
a3 Lord Randolph Churchill, who did not 
scruple to appeal to the passions of the 
Orangemen to carry the campaign against 
Gladstone and Home Rule. Protestants 
were aroused with the cry that Home Rule 
meant Catholic domination and Catholic 
domination meant Protestant enslavement. 
It was a religious war with which the 
Tories menaced Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for 
Ireland, and a religious conflict is the re- 
sult. It wasacrime against Ireland, and 
those who are guilty of it deserve the con- 
demnation of all right-minded men. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
MEXICO. 


Tue facts in the case of Mr. Cutting, now 
under diplomatic consideration between 
the United States and Mexico, so far as 
known to the general public, are as fol- 
lows: 

Cutting, who is a citizen of the United 
States, resident in one of the Mexican 
states, there published a criminal libel 
against a citizen of that state, on the charge 
of which he was arrested and held, by the 
order of a Mexican court; and from this 
arrest he was, upon bis own retraction of 
the libel, discharged, in pursuance of the 
law of that state. He immediately went 
into Texas, and there republished the libel, 
and then went back into the Mexican state, 
and there circulated the libel, contrary to 
the law of such state, and contrary to the 
express order of the court at the time of 
the discharge. He was then arrested again 
and held for trial, and, being found guilty, 
has been sentenced to imprisonment for 
one year, and to pay a fine of six hundred 
dollars. He applied, after his second arrest, 
and before his trial, to the Government of 
the United States for protection, claiming 
that the arrest was for an act which he did 
in Texas, and not in Mexico, and, conse- 
quently, that the Mexican court had no 
jurisdiction over him in respect to the 
alleged offense. Secretary Bayard, under- 
standing the arrest and detention to be 
based upon what Cutting didin Texas, de- 
manded his immediate release, on the 
ground that he was not responsible in a 
Mexican state for what he did in one of the 
states of this Union; and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, for the reason stated, declined to 
comply with this demand. Secretary Bay- 
ard, if correctly reported in the newspapers, 
insists that this demand shall be complied 
with; and whether it will be or not, is not 
now known. Such are the facts in this 
case as known to the public. 

If we assume that Cutting’s second ar- 
Test and his subsequent trial and conviction 
were based upon his circulation of the libel 
in a Mexican state, which he published in 
Texas, then Secretary Bayard has com- 
mit‘ed a serious blunder in demanding his 
Telease. It is a well settled principle of 
law that & criminal libel is committed where 
it is circulated, and by the act of circulat- 
ing it, 48 wellas in the place of original 
publication ; and that if the offending party 
comes within the jurisdiction that operates 
in the place of such circulation, he may 
there be held answerable for the offense. 
It was on this principle that an English 
court recently awarded damages to the 
‘mount of twenty-five thousand dollars 
*gainst the proprietor of the New York 
—s for @ libel originally published in 

's city, and subsequently circulated 
through that paper in London, Mr. Ben- 

nett interposed the plea that the court had 
RO jurisdiction, because the libel was pub. 








iished in the United States, and not in Eng- 
land. The court overruled this plea, and 
held that the circulation of the libel in Lon- 
don through the Herald was sufficient to 
constitute the offense and sustain the juris- 
diction, and make Mr. Benne‘t, if found 
within the jurisdiction, penally responsible 
for such circulation. This principle, as to 
the law in regard to libel, disposes of the 
case of Cutting, and puts Secretary Bayard 
clearly iu the wrong in imperatively- de- 
manding the release of Cutting, provided 
that the Mexican authorities were dealing 
with him for circulating in a Mexican state 
a libel originally published in Texas, 

How, then, does the case stand, if we 
suppose, as Secretary Bayard assumes to 
be the fact, that these authorities were deal- 
ing with Cutting, not for the circulation of 
the libel in a Mexican state, but for its pub- 
lication in Texas? This supposition raises 
two questions. One is whether there is 
any local law in Mexieo for such a course 
of criminal procedure; and as to this ques, 
tion there isno dispute. Mexican law does 
provide that ‘‘crimes committed in a foreign 
territory by a Mexican against a Mexican or 
against a foreigner, or by a foreigner 
against Mexicans, may be punished in the 
Republic,” with certain qualifications an- 
nexed to this provision. The court, then, 
by the local law operative in Mexico, had 
jurisdiction over Cutting for the libel 
against a Mexican originally published in 
Texas, and Cutting placed himself under 
it by going into the state where the juris- 
diction operated. This point is perfectly 
clear. 

The other question is whether this local 
law of Mexico is such a contradiction of 
the recognized principles of international 
law as to be violative of rights secured 
by the latter, and hence to call for and jus- 
tify Secretary Bayard’s demand for the re- 
lease of Cutiing, with the implied menace 
of hostilities in the event of non-compli- 
ance. This question is to be answered by 
the general consensus of civilized nations. 
We do not understand that there is any 
such consensus to the doctrine, claimed by 
Secretary Bayard, that an offense can be 
prosecuted and punished only 10 the coun- 
try in which it was actually committed, and 
hence, that Cutting could not in Mexico be 
held answerable for an act which he did in 
Texas. Many of the nations in their local 
luws adopt the precise principle which we 
find in the local laws of Mexico, and thus 
assert their right, in the circumstances and 
under the conditions specified, to try and 
punish offenses committed beyond their re- 
spective territories. This is true of France, 
Belgium, Italy, and, we believe, also of 
Germany. The position of these nations is 
essentially similar to that of M-xico; and 
this settles the question that there is no 
recognized doctrine ot international law 
adverse to, and violated by, the local law 
of Mexico, any more than there is such a 
law requiring that a!l crimes shall be tried 
by jury. If, then, we assume that Cutting 
wasarrested and dealt with in Mexico, un- 
der the law as there existing, for what he 
did in Texas, it does not by any means fol- 
low that his rights as an Ameriean citizen 
as recognized by interna‘ional law, have 
been violated, or that there is any occasion 
for the United States to interfere in his be. 
half. 

Secretary Bayard, taking him upon his 
own assumption as to the facts in the Cut- 
ting case, is altogether too fast and pre- 
cipitate, as well as too dictatorial, in his 
demands upon the Mexican Government. 
It is not for him to establish the law of 
nations, and then enforce that law as thus 
established upon a foreign Government, 
and demand that, at the peril of war, it 
shall omit to execute its own local law, be- 
cause such law is inconsistent with inter- 
national law as he thinks it ought to be, and 
as he means it shall be in dealing with the 
Cutting case. The better way for the 
Secretary, in the diplomatic treatment of 
this case, is not to extemporize an inter- 
national law upon his ownauthority, nor to 
assume that the policy of the United States 
in respect to Offenses and their punish- 
ment, even if we concede it to be the best 
possible, is sufficient to constitute such a 
law that shall be binding on other nations. 
The people of this country want no bluster 


occasion for war in the facts of the Cut- 
ting case. War on the question at issue 
would be a shocking criminality richly de- 
serving the wrath of Heaven. 


THE ISSUE IN NEW JERSEY. 


Ir is apparent to the most casual observer 
that the action of the Republican Conven- 
tion of New Jersey next month will have a 
far-reaching effect on the future of the party 
in that state. The Convention will either 
make or break the party; it will either give 
the party a new and strong claim to confi- 
dence, or it will sink it in the esteem of 
thousands of its best supporters. Tue Re- 
publican party in New Jersey is brought 
face to face witha great issue. Willit meet 
it with courage and honest purpose, or will 
it shrink like a craven, and trust to evasion 
and platform jugglery to save it from dis- 
astrous consequences? 

The issue, and the only issue, in New 
Jersey, is the saloon question. The growth 
of public sentiment against the saloon has 
been rapid; and it has become so strong 
that it can no longer be ignored, or defied, 
or denied. In the Republican Party itself 
this sentiment has found expression in the 
anti-saloon conference held in ‘I'renton last 
May; and the cordial approval which 
thoughtful Republicans have given that 
movement in all parts of the state, espe- 
cially the southern, is full of significance 
to any man who knows how to read the 
portents of the political heavens. Were 
this the only indication that the time has 
come for the Republican Party to take po- 
sition on this subject, it would be ground 
enough for immediate action; but the at- 
titude and prospects of the Third Party 
constitute a menace of such character and 
possibilities that even the mere politician 
would not dare, it would seem, to take the 
risk. 

It is true that there has been much agita- 
tion in other years in New Jersey on the 
temperance question. Local. option has 
been before the legislature for years, and 
there has been a Third Party, too, as a 
protest against the inaction of the older 
parties, particularly the Republican. No 
great disaster, it may be, has yet overtaken 
either party as the result of evading by 
delay and otherwise the saloon issue. But 
if party leaders ar e counting on continued 
immunity, it is well for them to prepare for 








Assembly to adopt the Local Option and 
Hygiene bills—bills so fair and reasonable 
that they could not be openly attacked; 
the Republican Anti-saloon Conference and 
the following the movement has secured; 
the nomination of so good a Republican 
as General Fisk, by the Third Party, for 
Governor, and the rapid increase of his 
supporters—these elements make up a set 
of probabilities which no political weather 
prophet can interpret without alarm. The 
center of disturbance lies in the Republican 
Party. ‘he threatened storm cannot be 
tied up. If it is allowed to gather it will 
break with terrific force over the Republican 
camp, and leave its goodly tents a wreck. 

How is such a disaster to be averted? 
Not by an equivocal plank in the platform; 
not by an equivocal candidate on that plat- 
form. Not wholly, in our judgment, by 
an unequivocal plank and an unequivocal 
candidate. General Fisk has been in the 
field several months. He is known as a 
soand Republican and an unexceptionable 
candidate. He has already won thousands 
of supporters, many of whom would not 
desert his standard to follow avy other Re- 
publican leader. If the Republican Con- 
vention were to nominate him, it would 
thereby re-establish its title to that confi- 
dence which its course in the past has 
impa‘red. It would show by this action 
that it meant to cast adrift from the saloon 
influence, and to support honestly and 
openly the cause of the people. No other 
course is adapted to secure the confidence 
of seceding Republicans. The choice of 
any other candidate would be regarded, 
under the circumstances, as indicating a 
lack of good faith, a desire to hedge and 
evade the consequences of breaking with 
the saloons. With three candidates in the 
field, the Republican Party must fall wo- 
fully behind. 

The nomination of General Fisk does not 





on this subject, und no browbeating of 
Mexico, and certainly no war, and see n0 ; 


mean approval of the platform of the Third 


a great disappointment. The refusal of the- 


Party. That platform ought not to be ap- 
proved as it stands. But the principle that 
this question of the saloon is a question for 
the people to decide, and that the oppor- 
tunity of deciding ought to be given to 
them at the ballot box, is as much a Re- 
publican principle, or ought to be, as that 
the people shall have the power to govern. 
This principle is the core of the idea on 
which the Third Party rests. They don’t 
propose prohibition in any form except by 
the expressed will of the people. That is 
reasonable, and if they go on to say some 
unreasovable things in the way of denunci- 
ation, Republicans need not rush to des- 
truction in consequence. 

Looking the situation in New Jersey 
squarely in the face, we are impressed with 
the conviction that the Republican Party 
in that state has a providential opportunity 
not only to carry the cause of temperance 
to a successful issue, but to re-establish 
itself in the hearts of the people of that state 
as a party worthy of trust, and to help 
mightily in turning the Republican Party 
in other states in the right direction, and 
thus saving it. 


Editorial Botes. 


WE often hear the duty of unquestioning faith 
imposed. There is such an obligation. A full 
implicit trust in the infinite goodness and love 
of Christ is a duty, That is a moral duty, based 
on intellectual acceptance of the truth of God. 
But the duty of unquestioning inte!lectual faith 
is often imposed so As to be a burden on tender 
consciences, We would say to inquirers after 
God and truth, who have questions or doubts 
about this or that doctrine about God or the 
Bible, that they need not wait till they can 
weigh all arguments and settle all doubts, With 
the evidence that happens to be before you, 
which way does the probability incline? On the 
whole is there a great Creator and Governor? 
Does the evidence seem to show that he is wise 
and good? Does the Bible seem to contain a 
revelation from God? Is Jesus probably a 
teacher sent from God, who has died, the Son of 
God, for our salvation? Don’t wait to resolve 
all doubts, Time is short. Io this world we 
have to act on the balance of evidence. If the 
balance is in-favor of religion accept it. Act 
as a wise man, Take the present duty manfully, 
and then ask for further light, We are sure that 
fresh light comes with fresh obedience to the 
present duty. 











Persons who feel little or no interest in re- 
gard to questions relating to the wants of the souj 
and its prospects for another life, and concern 
thenselves only with the things of this life, are, 
nevertheless, sometimes compelled seriously and 
soberly to think of these questions. The ques 
tions are forced upon them in spite of them< 
selves, and of them they must think ; and when 
they do so, they are quite sure to find out tha 
something needs to be done, either by them or 
for them, orin both senser, They are the sub- 
jects of what is to them a novel experience, in 
the sense of being unusual in the history o¢ 
their minds, They are conscious of exercises and 
anxieties with which they are not familiar, 
They do not think as well of themselves as they 
previously did, and ask questions which they 
have not been accustomed to ask, and which, 
moreover, their antecedent ideas on the subject 
of religion are not sufficient to answer to their 
own satisfaction. Memory haunts them with 
evil tidings, and conecience writes bitter things 
againstthem. Their course of life, in what they 
have done, and in what they have not done, is 
not right in the sight of their own eyes; and 
they more than suspect that it is not right in 
the sight of God, When they think of the fu- 
ture life, their fears, rather than their hopes, 
are awakened. It seems to them that God must 
be displeased with them, and that somehow his 
good pleasure must be secured, or their condi- 
tion cannot be one of safety. They would not 
like to die just as they are, and, in this state, 
meet God on the jndgment throne. They know 
enough and think enough to know that they 
are sinners, andin this sense out of harmony 
with God, Like the Jews on the day of Pente- 
cost, they are “‘pricked” in their hearts, and, 
like them, naturally inquire: ‘What shall we 
do?” When one really charges himself with 
sin, and brings home the fact to his inmost con- 
sciousness, he is alwaysin trouble, and that, too, 
by a necessity which his mental constitution im- 
poses upon him. He has a burden and a weight 
upon his soul from which he would be glad to be 
relieved. He does not always see clearly how 
he can be relieved. He wants light, and gen. 
erally more light than he himself can supply. 
His old ideas fail to answer his purpose. 





Sucn persons, in Christian countries, are 
quite likely to seek conversation with ministers 





and Obristian laymen or frends, assuming that 
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the latter know more than they do on the sub- 
ject involved, and would be more than willing to 
give them instruction and advice. This is a very 
wise thing for them to do; and ordinarily it 
will be a great advantage to them, provided 
always that these ministers or laymen, as the 
case may be, know how to talk to them and 
what to say. Even ministers do not always 
possess thisart, and a great many laymen seem to 
be utterly without it. The final point to be 
gained in every case, without a solitary excep- 
tion, is to get Christ before the mind of an in- 
quiring sinner in such a way that he will be led 
to commit himself to him for salvation in a 
trustfal and affectionate faith, and, in the pur- 
poses of his mind, consecrate his life to the ser- 
vice of that Christ, and then hope for salvation 
through him. He who talks with an inquiring 
sinner must, if he expects his conversation to be 
of any real service to him, fix his eye upon this 
one cardinal point, aud make every line of 
thought and everything said tributary to ite at- 
tainment, Sinners are to be saved, not simply 
by reading the Bible or going to church and 
hearing sermons, or by attending inquiry meet- 
ings, or by simply praying for salvation or by 
reforming their outward lives. They may do all 
these things, and yet lose their souls. Christ, 
and Christ only, is the Saviour of sinners; ard 
the thing for them to do, in order to be saved 
by bim, is to ally themselves with him by 
faith and Jove. So the Bible most abundantly 
teaches ; and, hence, this is the one thing to be 
set before them and constantly urged upon them. 
That minister or layman who has the art of lead- 
ing men to Christ as a personal Saviour, has the 
wisdom which wins souls. He knows how to 
talk to inquiring sinnersand what to say to 
them. He knows how to answer their questions. 
He knows what they must do, and how to show 
ittothem. He readily sees their special phases 
of mind, and gdjuste his conVersation to these 
phases, so as to give them light where they need 
it, and in the most direct way lead them to 
Christ as their only Saviour. Some ministers 
and some laymen have a large and fruitful ex- 
perience in this kind of work, and, in the final 
day, they will appear among those who have 
turned *‘many to righteousness,” and who are 
to shine *‘ as the stars forever and ever.” 


Tue utter lack of limit in the promises of God 
often surprises us and is too much for our 
faith. ‘*Whatsoever ye shall ask”; “if ye 
shall ask me anything,” is the form of the 
premise. So St. Paul says: ‘All things are 
yours”; and to justify it he enumerates them, 
and he includes in them everything in life or 
death, in earth or sky, in this world or the next. 
Of course we have, in expounding such pass- 
ages, to make the necessary limitations required 
by the thought. Above all, these promises and 
assurances must be interpreted in the thought 
that we are not equals, but children. We do not 
go to God as one carries a check to a banker 
to be cashed, and which the banker must casb, 
or confess himself a bankrupt. God isa father, 
not a banker. We are his children, not his 
equals. An uncle leaves a fortune to a child. It 
is his, all his, to be used for his good. But the 
law wisely allows his father to be his guar- 
didn, The father holds the property for the 
child. Just as much as that child needs, all 
that will do him good, that will not injure nim, 
that is best for him, the father gives to him. 
He provides food, clothing, education, every- 
thing, so far as the child’s advantage requires, 
and the rest he holds in reserve till the child is 
of age to take it into his own hands. So we are 
childreu, heirs of boundless wealth, but yet 
mitiors, not to be safely entrusted with the con- 
trol of our wealth ; and so God governs the uni- 
verse as to give us all that is really best for us, 
Paul and Apollos and Cephas, friends, kindred 
and teachers ; the wor!d, life, things present, all 
the wealth, comfort, joyand sorrow of earth 
that are good for us; death and things to come, 
the whole infinity of bliss that is involved in the 
complete possession of our heavenly inberi- 
tance, and our entering the mansions promised, 
and which Christ is preparing. 


Ix our issue of last week we published the 
last of a series of articles by Dr. Spear, all of 
which are drawn out of the representations 
which the Bible gives us of Heaven. Dr Spear, 
has simply sought in these articles to interpret 
Scripture to bis readers, and thus make the ac- 
count which Scripturo gives vivid and helpful 
to faith, as it will be comforting to those whose 
thoughts are turned from earthly to heavenly 
things. So we have the Heavenly Song, the 
Heavenly Citizenship, the Heavenly Christ, and 
many other phases of that, wealth of illustration 
and description given in the New Testament for 
the comfort of God’s people. It was a special 
experience ef domestic loss that directed the 
writer’s thoughts to this channel, and the result 
was a view surprising and delightful, through 
the door thus opened into Heaven, of the bliss 
of God’s dear ones above—such a view as those 
on earth are allowed to ses if they accept God’s 
word in simple trust. We believe that no such 
full treatment of the subject, strong, logical, 
lucid and tender, uniting clear thought with 





deep, devout feeling, is to be found in our re- 
ligious literature. We have had many letters 
expressing the pleasure which these articles 
have given ; and those who regret to see them 
brought to a close will be pleased to learn that } 
they are to be gathered into a volume of four 
hundred pages and published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 


Tuosxe bodies of Christians which, like the 
Disciples and “Christians” have a very proper 
hatred of sectarianism, and will have none of it, 
but yet have their separate organizations, shall 
not be called by us sects, because they disavow 
the name. But as they distinguish themselves 
by a denomination, we will allow them their de- 
nomination. But call it sect, or section, or frac- 
tion, or denomination, or designation, it makes 
no difference so long as the special phase of faith 
which makes them one part of the Universal 
Church is held in large comprehensive charity. 
If they unchurch others, they are in its worst 
sense a sect. If they allow others an equal privi- 
lege of differing from them, they are not secta- 
rian, But these two bodies which we have men- 
tioned hold the Baptist opinion about baptism. 
To call the ‘‘ Christian” Church one of the Lib- 
eral Baptist bodies, is merely to state a fact, and 
one at which its members ought not to take of- 
fense. So we are very anxious to see the talked- 
of union of this ‘‘ Christian” body with the other 
so-called Free-Baptist bodies take place. But we 
would not have it take place on the narrowest 
platform of any of the half dozen fractions that 
ought to come into this union. The Heralil of 
Gospel Liberty is abundantly justified in refusing 
to consider proposals made, and made only by 
those who wish to defeat the union, that it be on 
the basis of the “Articles of Faith adopted by 
the General Conference of the Free Baptist 
Church.” If that is insisted upon, it is of no use 
to talk any more. The mere proposal is a hostile 
one. There is nocoming together on it. ‘It pro- 
poses an absorption, nota union. The ‘ Chrie- 
tians” abhor creeds, and havearightto. The 
bodies must come together in mutual faith, if at 
all, trusting each other’s godliness, and asking 
no guarantees. We believe that the Free Bap- 
tists are very many of them ready for sucha 
union ; but, if they are not, let the negotiations 
wait. 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury has received 
and published tho first report of the Assyrian 
Mission, seut out to aid and secure fellowship 
with the various Oriental Churches about Kurdis- 
tan. It will be remembered that this is part of 
an ¢ffort to cultivate relations with the Nesto. 
rian, Armenian, and other Churches, At Tiflis 
Mr. Riley, who is commissioned by the Arch- 
bishop, sought an interview with the head of the 
Georgian (Greek) Church, the Exarch Paul, and 
was cordially received, as also by the Armenian 
bishops. We can get some idea of the character 
of the mission from the important facts reported, 
which we give without selection. The Armenian 
bishop wears a conical, and the Georgian a 
cylindrical hat. Both men wear the veil. There 
is little friendliness between the two, but oc- 
casional inter-communion. On Sunday the 
English missionaries attended the service of 
Liturgy at the Georgian cathedral in canonical 
and academical dress. The bishop, who was 
being solemuly robed in the midst of the nave, 
bowed to them, and later had them conducted 
with ceremony tothe altar. The service was ex- 
tremely impressive, and the music most striking, 
and is described at length. There was an ordi- 
nation of a priest and deacon: 

“ The priest was ordained kneeling at the south- 

weat corner of the holy table, and both he and the 
d were conducteti round it by one of their 
order, and kissed the corners and ajso the bishop’s 
hand and the cross of his epigonation. Several 
priests and deacons assisted the bishop in the 
service, and all took part in the various additional 
ceremonies which are performed when a bishop 
celebrates. At the Communion they all stocd round 
the Holy Table, and each came in turn to the south- 
west corner to be communicated, each receiving the 
species of bread in their hands. This is unlike the 
communion of the laity, who receive both species 
together, by means of a spoon. Atter the com- 
munion the bishop gave the assistant clergy the kiss 
of peace, and he then, by himself, partook of a 
kind of agape, of both bread and wine, not conse- 
crated, with which the English envoys were also 
presented, but not any of the others. The Bishop 
was disrobed before the holy table, and then put on 
& cope to go out into the nave to bless tlie people 
individually.” 
Beyond these impcrtant facts we learn nothing 
of the religious condition of the people. We 
trust the English Church may learn much that 
is of advantage from this visit to the Orthodox 
Obristians of the East. It is encouraging to be 
told that the bishop at Tiflis “gave Mr. Riley, 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury’s commissioner, 
a special mark of distinction in returning his 
kiss by kissing him on the hand and on the 
cheek.” 


Tue Northern Christian Advocate has been in- 
volved in some controversy with correspondents 
on account of its utterances respecting 
moral issues in party politics. The position it 








defends is this : 
“ Political parties, as sucli, should, for obvious 


reasons, 80 far as possible confine their issues to 
those questions of government on which division in- 
volves no moral wrong on the one side or the other, 
while society itself, as representing the aggregate of 
moral, educational, and self-governing power, 
should assume its ability to effect, without the 
agency of parties, such legislation as cannot be 
opposed without moral wrong or criminal disregard 
of social interests.” 

This statement is guarded by the words, “‘ so far 
as possible” ; and as so limited we do not regard 
it as particularly unsound or dangerour, The 
idea is one, however, which can hardly obtain 
until the millennium begins. It involves an 
ideal state of things, in which society bears its 
full share of responsibility in the settlement of 
moral questions, and all parties are so good that 
the moment it is made to appear that a question 
at issue involves a moral principle, the party in 
opposition gives up its hostility. If we must 
wait until society, as a unit, agrees on all issues 
which involve moral questions, we shall make 
but little progress, we fear, in certain lines of 
legislation. While the process of educating 
society is going on, we must of necessity often 
push moral issues in parfy politics. 

HERE is a suggestion for legislation. Let it be 
required that all the names of members of clubs 
formed to import and drink liquor, in evasion of 
the liquor laws, be published annually. The Re- 
publican says there are forty-nine such clubs in 
Springfield, Mass., with an asserted membership 
of 7,230, though tbis is probably a great exag- 
geration. For most of them some more strin- 
gent legislation is needed, as they are the most 
bare-faced attempts to evade a law against sell- 
ing liquors. When a saloon-keeper is refused a 
license he gets up a “club,” takes the printed 
form of a constitution, has his patrons sign it, 
has himself elected treasurer 4nd his barkeeper 
steward, gives out ‘‘checks” for liquor, and 
does business on tho old stand under another 
designation, and keeps open nights and Sundays. 
The Republican has done well to smoke out these 
*‘clubs”’ and give their location. We trust it 
will be able to suppress the nuisance. 


Tue action of the New York State Republi- 
can Committee in refusing to call a convention 
this fall, is a deliberate piece of folly. Last 
winter the party, as represented in the legisla- 
ture, refused to honor the pledge made by the 
last State Convention to the temperance people, 
that a constitutional amendment should be sub- 
mitted to the people. Last week the Committee 
listened to a delegation of temperance men, ask- 
ing for a convention, and Gen. George H. Sharpe 
strongly supported their request. His words are 
worth pondering : 

“We may as well face this matter fairly and 
squarely. The Republican Party is out of power in 
the nation and in the state. The Republican Party 
always prided itself upon its principles. If we want 
to get back into power we can only do it by formu~ 
lating a platform of principles to be indorsed 
by the people at the polls. We must arouse the en. 
thusiasm of our voters. We should take some 
action upon the temperance question. We should 
meet itin a platform to be framed this fall. It is 
not for me to say just how we should meet it, but 
we should, I am convinced, meet it. We must 
raise our flag if we expect our voters to follow us. 
The truth is not pleasant always, but it may as well 
be admitted that we haven’t got a single man in the 
state who can be elected a judge of the Court of 
Appeals this fall, unless he can have a party plat- 
form to stand upon.” 

Suppose a convention had been called, a reason- 
able temperance platform adopted, and Judge 
Noah Davis nominated for the Court of Appeals ; 
wouldn’t there have been political wisdom as 
well as political righteousness in such a course? 


Tue Mexican Government, as we understand, 
bas, in reference to the complications growing 
out of the Cutting case, proposed to the United 
States the appointment of an able lawyer of 
this country, as a special envoy, to go to the 
city of Mexico, to confer with the Attorney- 
General of the Mexican Republic, and there 
carefully study the law, both local and inter- 
national, in regard to the pending issue be- 
tween the two Governments, and then report 
the result of such conference and investigation 
to the State Department of the United States. 
The Cabinet, at a recent meeting, considered 
this proposition, and concluded to accept it and 
act accordingly. The Mexican Government, 
in making it, and thereby seeking a peaceful 
solution of existing difficulties, expresses the 
opizion that nothing has been done in dealing 
with Mr. Cutting which is not warranted by 
the local laws of Mexico, or which is in viola- 
tion of the recognized principles of inter- 
national law; and at the same time opens the 
way for a careful review on both sides of all the 
legal points involved in the case. We have 
elsewhere expressed our opinion as to the course 
pursued by Secretary Bayard, and will here only 
add that, with a decent amount of common- 
sense, the whole matter may and will be ad- 
justed without any resort to the law of military 
force. 





THERE isa society for investigating curious 
mental phenomena, called ‘The American So- 
ciety for Psychical Research,” with which we 





believe Prof. Simon Newcomb has something to 
do, and which, we judge from the following in 
a Spiritualistic paper, is composed of unbelievers 
in the multitudinous and multiform phenomena 
which *‘ mediums” call psychic. We publish it 
as a funny specimen of the lingo of the craft: 

“What prominent Spiritualists have you? When 
you meet, 1s there one of your number who has‘ever 
seen even a ghost? Orif there be one who has held 
intercourse with a disembodied spirit, is he one who 
is ready aud willing to sostate to you? Will he write 
@ paragraph for your proceedings, describing a 
phantom he has investigated? Has he any definite 
information to offer you over his name, and upon 
his personal authority? {s there a man among you 
who has satisfied himself of spirit-rappings and 
table-turnings? Is there one who has witnessed 
levitation? Has any phenomenon of dematerializa- 
tion ever come under your observation? Have you 
ever practiced mesmerism, or been subjected to 
currents of akasic fluid? Is there a clairvoyant 
or a clairaudient among you? Did you ever see a 
case of somnambulism? Did you ever witness the 
trance state? Did you ever see aspirit light? Did 
you ever hear a spirit voice? Have you ever been 
aware of the presence of the astral double of a liv- 
ing person? Have you ever had experience of a 
mechanical force that physics cannot explain? 
Have you ever witnessed the result of conscious 
intelligence and volition in the production of 
phenomena for which you could not account? How 
many mediumistic organisms have been the subject 
of your experimentations in psychics? How many 
spiritualistic seances have you attended in the 
aggtegate, do you think? Can you even pretend to 
discriminate between a genuine and a epurious 
spiritualistic manifestation? Have you any knowl- 
edge of the existence of any state of matter that is 
not described in text books of chemistry and phys- 
ics? Do you know any way of exciting and con- 
trolling currents of biogen? Did you ever see or 
find a person who could see a current of od? Have 
you ever practiced self-magnetization ?” 
We suspect there will he a good many Noes in 
the answers to this little catechism ; and Spenser 
gives the explanation: 

“Nor god of love nor god of war, 

Can do, quoth he, that which cannot be done.” 

Tue charges brought by Mayor Grace against 
Mr. Squire, Commissioner of Public Works, have 
been considered and argued. We have no doubt 
that the Mayor will recommend to Governor 
Hill that the Commissioner be removed. The 
evidence leaves ncthing else to be done, and it 
is well enough known that the Mayor has no 
love for the Commissioner, and wants to get him 
out of the way. But it is a great deal more ofa 
question what Governor Hill will do about it. 
The final power lies with him—as it ought not 
to—and he is supposed to have used Squire and 
all his crew to help his political fortunes, If 
Governor Hill can possibly spare Squire he 
would probably do it gladly; but it may be too 
late. Now that the Mayor is reinforced by the 
iudictment found by the Grand Jury against 
Squire, the Governor may not dare to rescue & 
man who is proved to the public knowledge to 
have bought his appointment by selling him- 
self to Flynn, and who is likely to be sent to 
follow Jaehne. Mayor Grace has done so ad- 
mirably in all his relation to this and other mat- 
ters, that people are quite ready to forget that 
he was one of those who. were mixed up in the 
discounting of the notes of Ferdinand Ward. 





A CORRESPONDENT of The Churchman asks 
very pertinent questions. A circular from the 
Episcopal Mission Rocms calls for $173,000 to 
meet obligations accruing before September Ist. 
But this takes no account of the legacy to the 
Board of Missions of $200,000 by Mr. Vander- 
bilt, received during the year. The explanation 
is that the Board of Managers have decided not 
to expend this amount, but to invest it! Think 
of investing missionary money! There is only 
one right way of investing missionary money, 
and that is in missions, There is where the 
largest returns are made. That money is due 
immediately to the cause of Christ, and to hold 
it back so as to relieve our suceessors of the re- 
sponsibility of meeting their own religious exig- 
encieg, is nothing less than shutting the Gospel 
door in the face of those who are pressing in. 
To say nothing of the loss of money confided 
to the honesty of treasurers and banks, what 
can compensate for the delay of years in the 
founding of churches and the opening of relig- 
ious work? The best interest to be expected in 
investments here is four or five per cent. What 
mission field pays such niggardly interest in 
conversions? The converts in India double ev- 
ery ten years, not counting deaths. We believe 
such investment in bonds, instead of souls, to be 
a Bin, 


Mr. Tit DEN was never much of an Abolition- 
ist, but he had other good pointe, which Mr. 
Whittier has well recognized in verses published 
in the Boston Transcript, from which we take 
the three last verses : 

** Ambitious, cautious, yet the man 
To strike down fraud with resolute hand; 
A patriot, if a partisan, 
Ho loved his native land. 
“ So let the mourning bells be rung, 
‘The banner droop its folds half way, 
And let the public pen and tongue 
Their fitting tribute pay. 
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“ Then let us vow above his bier 
To set our feet on party lies, 
And wound no more a living ear 
With words that Death denies.” 

But in his death the citizens of New Y ork will 
have even more reason to remember Mr. Tilden 
gratefully than in his life. He left the bulk of 
his property to found a free public library in 
this city, and it is supposed that the bequest 
will amount to about four miliion dollars. Such 
a benefaction was greatly needed, as there is 
not a decent library, really free, in this great 
city. The Astor Library ia free only during cer- 
tain hours of the day, and with a long summer 
vacation, to those who have leisure to go to its 
hall and read there. Books cannot be loaned. 
That excludes from the library and its advan- 
tages all except those who may be said to belong 
to the leisure classes. A busy blacksmith or 
baker or merchant or editor has no opportunity 
to use the Astor Library. The success of the 
Boston Free Library is proof how important 
such an institution is, The arrangement of 
plans to carry out this magnificent bequest, 
never equaled in extent except by Stephen 
Girard and John Hopkins, is in the hands of 
competent men, and we expect great things 
from them. Now let some other millionaire 
similarly endow our Metropolitan Museum, and 
another great want will be met. 





..Wm. A. Graves, a colored man, was prin 
cipal of a colored school in Atlanta, Ga, The 
school committee had ordered the children to 
turn out to make parade and holiday on the oc- 
casion of the Jeff. Davis reception. Mr. Graves 
refused to lead his colored children, laden with 
flowers, to honor the man who tried to keep 
them in slavery. Because he thus refused he 
has been turned out of his effice, Another col- 
ored man, the very man who, as a ragged little 
schoolboy, told General Howard to tell the 
friends North that “‘ we’s rising,” has just been 
turned out of the position of master of the col- 
ored public school in Macon, Ga., because he 
made an alumni address last June, in which he 
told his brethren and sisters that they had the 
same right to seats in public conveyances and to 
places in the hotels as white men, and that they 
should be demanded. There is a sad element of 
cowardice in the tyranny that thrusts men, for 
such reasons, from their positions. 


...-The actual facts aboutcapital punishment 
in Switzerland are that in 1879 the Constitution 
was altered so as to allow any canton to re-enact 
capital punishment. The vote stood 200,485 
against 181,588. Eight cantons, representing 
one-fifth of the population, have accepted the 
permission. Appenzell restored the capital pen- 
alty in 1880, but no execution has taken place 
since 1849. Unterwalden restored it in 1880, 
but has had no execution since 1846. Uri (1880) 
has had none since 1861; Valais (1883) none 
since 1844; Zug (1882) none for about fifty 
years ; Schwyz (1881) none since 1840; Lucerne 
(1883) none since 1867; and St, Gall (1883) has 
passed one death sentence, but it was commuted 
for life imprisonment. So not one case of the 
death penalty has yet occurred since its first 
abolition, 

-..-[n a late interview with Mr. Powderly, in 
reference to the great October convention of 
the American Knights of Labor, at Richmond, 
there is, with much that is admirable, one un- 
fortunate word. He says that before the alliance 
of workers of all trades in a single organiza- 
tion, “ the trades union could not ‘if it would, 
prevent the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery.” He adds that *‘ labor-saving machin- 
ery has been so perfected that its introduction 
into the workshops in many cases makes the 
mechanic of to-day the day laborer or the idler 
of to-morrow.” We can tell Mr. Powderly that 
the Knights of Labor will be equally powerless, 
To stop the introduction of further labor-saving 
machinery would be to stop the advance of civ- 
ilization. Of course some incidental evil comes 
with every great good; and those who can’t 
adapt themselves have to suffer. 

-» The Voice says: 

“The trouble with non-partisan movements is 

they unite the foes of the saloon three hundred and 
sixty-four days in the year, but not on election day. 
They are good as far as they go, but when they set 
themselves up as all-sufficient, they become mis- 
chievous.” 
It would be jast as true to say: The trouble 
with the Third Party movement is, it disunites 
the foes of the saloon three hundred and sixty- 
five days of the year, and especially on election 
day. It is good as far as it goes, but when it 
sets itself up as all-sufficient, it becomes mis- 
chievous. 


--General Fisk, in thanking a senator for 
assistance in passing certain Indian legislation, 
excluding liquor from all Indian reservations, 
asked him if he didn’t think he ought, for the 
sake of consistency, if for no other reason, to 
favor the exclusion of liquor from the terri- 
tories as well, Asit is, said the General, you ex- 
clade liquor from the reservations because it pro- 
motes Christian civilization instead of barbar- 
ism, and you allow it in the territories though 
it promotes barbarism, instead of Christian 
civilization, 


....One who can get a true sense of the pro- 
portion of things has g large part of true man- 
liness. To know that small things are small, 
and that it is not worth while to bother about 
them ; that large things are Jarge, and that one 
must give his heart to them, this is common 
sense, and this is Christian. Dr. Crosby calls 
men who waste their lives in trifles ‘strutting 
Tom Thumbs, who would be majestic, but only 


‘excite smiles,” 


...-The London Lancet is reported as saying 
that ‘‘ the moderate use of tobacco soothes the 
senses and leaves the mental faculties free from 
irritation, and ready for calmly clear intellect- 
ual processes,” This is pipe philosophy, and 
pipe philosophy is worth no more than bowl 
philosophy. If men would let tobacco and 
alcohol alone there wouldn’t be any need, in 
nine cases out of ten, of soothing the senses and 
freeing the mental faculties from irritation. 


--+-The saloon people are fighting prohibition 
in the usual way. In Rhode Island they say 
more rum is sold in some places than before 
probibition was adopted. In Atlanta they talk 
about grass growing in the streets because the 
saloons are closed ; and in Iowa they creep upon 
active temperance men in the dark and brain 
them with bludgeons. What folly and wicked- 
ness will men not commit in behalf of the 
saloon ! 


....What is directly under the eye of the Car- 
dinals Genera] Inquisitors has sometimes undue 
weight, This may in part explain the decision 
just promulgated, that it is not lawful for a Ro- 
man Catholic to join a Society whose object is to 
encourage the practice of cremation, or to leave 
orders to have their own body cremated. In 
Italy cremation seems to have been taken up, 
especially by the free masons, and all the ecele- 
siastical hostility to free masonry is involved. 
The practice of cr tion is d ed as de- 
testable, and the Pope warns the faithful against 
it. 





....-The Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of 
Education, offered his resignation, last fal), on 
account of enfeebled health, and his successor, 
the Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, of Selma, Ala., has 
just received the appointment as his successor, 
When the President was looking over the whole 
country to find the man who could occupy this 
post with the most intelligence he must have 
been surprised to find him in a state as back- 
ward in public education as Alabama, 


....Dr. James Freeman Clarke, in The Chris- 
tian Register, gives his judgment, as a Unitari- 
an, against the omission of the Christian pro- 
fession from the Western Unitarian platform. 
He thinks that a frank avowal of a Christian 
position will not lose but attract the sympathy 
of even the most radical unbelievers, whom it is 
desired to bring under the influence of the 
Unitarian body. 


..A mistranslation of Ph. D. as well as L. H 
D. sometimes occurs. The Academy of July 24th, 
states that the Rev. W. C. Winslow, of Boston, 
received a ‘Doctor of Philology” from Hamilton 
College at the time Chas. Dudley Warner had 
L. H. D. conferred upon him. The degree is 
Philosophie Doctor, which even the coming 
graduate of Harvard (Greekless and Latinless) 
will concl ude to mean Doctor of Philosophy. 


....A fact quite new to us, and quite unex- 
pected, is asserted by The Catholic Review. It 
is that such familiar superstitions as that the 
number thirteen is unlucky, or that Friday isa 
bad day to begin an undertaking, are wholly 
confined to Protestants, and that ‘‘the Catholics 
of the United States are wholly free from this 
perverted manifestation of the religious tend- 
ency in mah.” 


+-+.Lemperance seems to be hdving its mar- 
tyrs and confessors. We chronicled last week 
the murder of a temperance advocate in Iowa, 
and now comes the news of the attempt of 
liquuor-dealers in Atchison, Kan., to blow up 
the residence of J. W. Tufte, a lawyer, who has 
been active in prosecuting infractions of the law, 
The house was badly shattered,.but fortunately 
no one was killed. 


....Mme, Anderson Meijerhelm, of Bussia, 
has taken up the work of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and will devote 
herself to advancement of the cause in Sweden 
and Russia. In a few months she has gained 
over 2,000 signatures to the total abstinence 
pledge, and has persuaded her Russian sisters 
to don the white ribbon. 


..»-Here is a new idea. The Richmond Cen- 
tral Presbyterian enumerates the defalcations 
which have recently occurred in several mission- 
ary and publishing societies, and suggests that 
such things did not occur before the War, and 
connects them with the ‘‘‘ advanced thought’ 
of the modern period.” So far as we know of 
the cases, the theory cannot be substantiated. 


...-A correspondent writes us: 


_ [have seen it stated in several Democratic papers 
that all the members of the Electoral Commission 


that injustice had been done Mr. Tilden. Is this 
correct? 


The idea is utterly ridiculous. 


.-.-The rowdyism of college students has 
been capped by a quarrel between college officers 
in the University of Mississippi, at Oxford, 
where Trustee H. M. Sullivan was shot and 
killed by the law professor, J. M. Howey. If 
that is the kind of law taught in the state insti- 
tution, we have some fear ‘for the character of 
the future citizens. 


. Eighty thousand kegs of beer were con- 
sumed in Milwaukee during Siingerfest week. 
Will some philosopher please explain the rela- 
tions between music and beer? Well, says a 
pseudo philosopher, in reply, they bo th+haye 
staves and bars, though the bass of the one is 
not the same as the Bass of the other, 


....-The National Temperance Hospital, lo 
cated in Chicago, is filled with patients. In no 
case has alcohol been used, and the death rate 
is stated to have been much lower than in other 
hospitals in the city. 


.-The Religious Telescope, organ of the 
United Brethren, quotes, with approval on its 
editorial page, from Tu INDEPENDENT the en- 
tire article of the Rev. E. 8. Lorenz, of that 
Church, favoring a Union of the United Breth- 
ren and the Evangelical Association. 


....If every Christian were to try to secure 
the conversion of at least one person every 
year, the annual additions to the churchés would 
be millions instead of thousands, 


....- Long service alone gives no claim to re-eleo- 
tion to office; bunt, if combined with ability, the 
experience is a great additional claim. For 
this reason we should much regret to have Mr. 
Dawes replaced by any other man as Senator 
from Massachusetts. 


.. We thank The Church Advocate for giving 
us the title of *‘ love-broker” between Christian 
denominations that ought to be kindly disposed 
to each other. We mean to keep in that busi- 
ness, 

..-A Hungarian baker, in Chicago, has been 
driven to madness and suicide because he was 
boycotted. 


TO OUR READEBS. 

We desire to urge those of our readers 
whose subscriptions are expiring during the 
hot weather, to renew them, as otherwise 
they will surely lose in every number many 
things of great interest and value to them. 
We shall be glad to change the address of 
any subscriber upon the receipt of a postal 
card giving the old and the new address. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 


One month.......§ .80/One year....... .8 8.00 
Three months... .75/Two years....... 5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7.00 
Six months....... 1.50)/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 


OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions. ..........+++++++.2.50 each, 





—=—= 


- 





Three ” visti aa 
Four ” Henin Aa 
Five - sadam aa 7 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of Taz INDEPENDENT? will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piratiop of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his su ape pe promptly at its ex- 

iration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
i his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tug Inpr- 
PENDENT are 80 very favorable that it is a 
very easy matter to raise aclub by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in conneetion 
with Tne INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 
—_—_—_—_——e— 
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which seated Hayes in the Presidential chair have 
lived to confess their error, and express their regret 


SARATOGA. 
ExtRacts trom the letters of the Rev. Dr. Theo, L 
Cuyler, read as follows: 


6 “For many summers I have been nappy to commend 
this wonderful water to the public. I hope to; drink 
it for twenty summers more,” 

“It takes hold like a good sermon.” 

“ It will go to the right spot.” 

“Since Icannotgo tothe Spring, it is a capital 
thing that the Spring can come to me. I have 
written s great dealin fa vc) 3 ae 
have never said a word too much in praise of it.” 

The Rey. Dr. J. P. Newman, of Washington, D, C., 
wrote Aug, Ist, 1884, as follows: 

“ The Hathorn Spring has been to me the water of 
life. Ihave used it daily for more than a year, It 
has not lost ite virtue, It accomplished its mission 
in me. During a year and a half I suffered from bi- 
liary calculi as very few could suffer. Sweet oil re- 
lieved me of these formations and the Hathorn water 
bas removed the cause. A torpid liver, the accretions 
of gall stones, a deranged st bh and inactive intes- 
tines, brought me to the verge of the grave. But this 
remedial water, a pint each morning, taken warm and 
before breakeast, has been blessed to the regular and 
healthy action of my whole system. Thank God for 
this fountain of life,” 





Rey. J. Sumner Lincoln, of Wilton, N, H., writes: 

“I find, in my experience, your water is the best 
restorative 1 nave ever used when debilitated. Iam 
now in my eighty-fifth year, and still able to doeome 
ministerial work, and enjoying a pleasant old age,”* 





Dr. H. P. C. Wilson, 46 Park Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md., in a letter to the Spring, under date of May 12th 
1878, said, referring to the Hathorn water: 

“ I wae the first physician in Baltimore to introduce 
it here, and there is nothing that I use more in my 
practice,or more in my family. I drink a halt or 
whole bottle every morning.” Eleven years efter he 
commends the water as follows, in his letter of Sept. 
22d, 1884: “I drink it every morning: have drank a 
bottle every morning (with but tew exceptions) for 
eleven years, Toit Iam indebted for the excellent 
health which I now enjoy.” 





Itfrees the system from impurities and at the 
sams time tones it up like magic, Its judicious use 
has in thousands of cases dispelled dyspepsia, stimu- 
lated the torpid liver, invigorated the digestive 
organs, raised the spirits of the despondent and re- 
stored the flush of health to those who were suffering 
under various forms of disease. It is Nattre's sov- 
ereign source of rosy cheeks, translucent com- 
plexions, and high health. Hathorn water is ex- 
tolled by physicians, professional people and ladies 
and gentlemen as a corrector of disordered diges- 
tion, with its attendant train of troubles, 





The reader can make no better investment than to 
order to-day a case of Hathorn water. You can buy s 
case of four dozen pints for say six and one-half to 
seven dollars of your merchant, grocer or druggist— 
anywhere in the United States. If you prefer, send 
your order direct te.the Spring for it. 
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Financial, 


ME. COE’S SPEECH. 





We call the attention of our readers to 
the admirable address of Mr. George 8. 
Coe at the Bankers’ Convention recently 
held in Boston. We give the speech in full; 
and, though it occupies several columns of 
Tne INDEPENDENT, it is, nevertheless, mul- 
tum in parvo, considered relatively to the 
magnitude of the matters discussed. Mr. 
Coe, while a practical banker, conversant 
with all the details of managing a large 
banking institution, is also ascientific econ- 
omist in the fullest sense; and both of these 
facts are alike conspicuous in his address 
as published by us this week. We make 
no attempt to summarize its contents, other 
than to say that it deals in the most mae- 
terly way with the questions involved in 
commerce and the relation of banks there- 
‘o; and also with those relating to our 
present currency system and the perils 
thereof growing out of our greenback cur- 
rency, greatly increased by the utterly 
vicious policy of Congress in the continued 
coinage of sham dollars. We express the 
earnest hope that our readers, especially 
those who are bankers and business men, 
will not fail to read the whole of this ad- 
dress. We know not where else they will 
find so much sound financial wisdom in an 
equal number of words. 


- 


THE REAL SERVICE BANKS 
RENDER TO COMMERCE. 








BY GEORGE 8. COR, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMEBIOAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
Bavx or New You, 





(Read at the American Bankers’ Association in Bos- 
ton, Aug. 12th.) 





Tas highest material prosperity in the 
world is best secured by the widest distri- 
bution and interchange, at the least cost, 
of every article of useful industry. To 
promote the exchange among men of de- 
sirable things for other things more desired 
is the impelling motive of all commercial 
enterprise, and the spring of industry and 
social intercourse the world over. In esti- 
mating the worth of all exchangeuble prop- 
erty, there must of necessity be some one 
kind of property, universally appreciated 
and desired, to a relative quantity of which 
any other article for sale can be compared 
as an equivalent in value, and in which 
that value can be expressed. This third 
thing is money. By money I mean the 
precious metals which have been used in 
all ages of the world, as distinguished from 
any kind of paper instrument. It is nota 
fetich, a myth, an arbitrary appointment, 
or even a human creation. It is one prod- 
uct of labor that all men desire. Its value 
and utility for any people is diminished or 
destroyed just in the degree that it is not 
kept in accord with all others, or as its 
character tor universal use is in any way 
impaired. The real presence of this poten- 
tial medium need not attend every commer- 
cial transaction. In fact, as the world pro- 
gresses toward a higher civilization, money 
is less and less used as a direct instrument 
for purchase and sale, but is more and more 
held in reserved stores, ready for aggregated 
movements between institutions and na- 
tions, in payment of balances in values of 
commercial exchanges between them. Yet 
its vital spirit and significance, as the defi- 
nite thing of universal desire and recogni- 
tion, must of necessity be present and pre- 
vail in all legitumate commerce. No one 
nation can for itself change its quality, or 
substitute something else for money not 
already current in the outside world, with- 
out deranging its own commercial affairs. 

These simple statements seem self-evi- 
dent; but, like ethical truths, they are 
easily forgotten in practice. 

There is a community of human interests 





antedating all history, and perpetually 
working to bring the world into one com- 
pact and vital organism. Commerce, in 
its onward sweep, pays little respect to 
distinctions of race, to lines of nationality, 
or to specia: legislation. It moves upon 
men a3 men, continually extending and 
strengthening the bond of human brother- 
hood and mutual dependence. Every im- 
provement iu navigation, every revela- 
tion of science, every mechanical inven- 
tion, and every discovery of new and use- 
ful productions, is a louder call for hu- 
man intercourse. But money remains sub- 
stantially the same indispensable agent 
through every change. The world grows 
practically smaller every day. There are 
now but few isolated and exclusive parts 
The forces of nature, no less than those of 
commercial enterprise, invite all men to 
come out of barbarism into civilization— 
to do some usefu] work, and to bring the 
productions of their industry into the mar- 
kets of the world. Those who at first re- 
fuse are soon constrained to come. While 
older nations are thus brought into more 
intimate intercourse with the new, they are 
themselves subjected to unlooked-for com- 
petitors in their own cherished iadustries. 
The volume composing the commercial cur- 
rents thus continually changes and expands 
in measure, place and variety; und the 
necessity of a uniform and universal stand- 
ard of value, by which these vast aggre- 
gates can be equitably transferred from 
nation to nation, and from hand to hand, 
is more and more apparent every day. 
Because money expresses all other material 
good, it has ever been the object of direct 
pursuit. Just in proportion as industry 
languishes, men have tried to thrust upen 
the world, as true money, some debased or 
counterfeit thing, believing that it will per- 
form the service of the true. Whether this 
is done lawlessly by one man, or by com- 
bined society through torms of law, the 
fraud is the same in kind, and differs only 
in degree. It is always a crime against 
humanity at large. 

To produce by industry the money’s 
worth, is the legitimate way to make 
money. Men do not want the money it- 
self, but what the money’s worth will bring 
by exchange. This is the beneficent and 
binding law of nature. Older nations have 
tried in vain to evade it, and their records 
show how invariably and ignobly they have 
failed. It is left to our own new country, 
and particularly to the newer parts of it, 
to repeat these old errors—errors all the 
more conspicuous and aggravated because 
commerce has so largely extended its sway, 
and brought all parts and peoples of the 
earth into closer relations. 

Commerce is greater than local statutes 
and will over-ride them all. The instru- 
ments it uses are still those that the experi- 
ence of long ages has tested and approved. 
They cannot be supplanted by any one 
nation without throwing that people into 
discordant relations with the rest of mian- 
kind, and turning it back toward barbarism. 
Natural law, while it is universal and om- 
pipotent in its operations, is at the same 
time so genial, beneficent and quiet, and so 
fits all conditions of men everywhere, that 
it seems to be no law at all. We only find 
our mistake when we disregard it, and sub- 
stitute for it our own petty contrivances. 
Faith in the idea of national law and indi- 
vidual rights under it lies at the very 
foundation of the American Government. 

But the importance of observing what 
money is, is immeasurably exceeded by re- 
garding what it does. It is the money’s 
worth and not the money itself that so 
incessantly passes throughout the commer- 
cial tides.. : 

More than nine-tenths of the world’s com- 
merce consists of the simple exchange of 
one thing for another, by means of paper 
instruments conveying, but not themselves, 
like true money, possessing its real value. 
Such instruments When they have dis- 
charged their appointed service, necessarily 
die and are withdrawn. Every document 
that traverses the great highway of nations 
must have its constituent of real property 
concurrently in motion to meet it, and by 
which it is redeemed when the property is 
sold. The ships that pass each other upon 
the ocean bear the substantial things given 
in traffic one for another, by pre-arrange- 
ment of their owners, through the offices of 





merchants and bankers. All their cargoes, 
of whatever they may consist, of useful 
merchandise, are in effect held in the port- 
folios of bankers, through whom they are 
exchanged and re-exchanged for their 
morey’s worth of other things desired, in 
any other part of the commercial world. 
Fortunately, there is no international power 
that under forms of law can forcibly inject 


into the worl:!’s commerce a fictitious papef ’ 


intended to perform the offices of money, 
while not doing the substantiul duty of 
carrying an equivalent value along with it. 
That stupendous folly can only be perpe- 
trated by individual states, most of whom 
in the Old World have repeatedly tried it, 
and proved its evil results. 

Now what is true of commerce in its 
larger aspects, is equally true when applied 
to men living in separate communities, 
Their wants are the same vital, personal 
wants, and their rights to supply them are 
private, personal rights, fairly embraced in 
those classed as inalienable, such as ** life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, to 
secure which governments are instituted 
among men”; and, therefore, if ever ad- 
mitting of government interference, it is 
only when, and only while, life, liberty and 
happiness are each and all in deadly peril. 
Having referred to these ‘* self-evident 
truths,” it may not be out of place to say a 
passing word respecting the only expressed 
constitutional power of the American Gov- 
ernment over money—viz., ‘‘Congress shall 
have power to coin money and fix the value 
thereof and of foreign coins.” This clearly 
implies the duty while coining our own, of 
keeping in view the coins of other nations, 
with reference to commercial relations 
with them, and of adjusting our own coins 
in, conformity to, or in equivalence with 
theirs in value, for the better promotion of 
trade. Certainly this cannot be a power 
given to impede its commerce by gratui- 
tously throwing this great nation into a 
debased standard of value as compared 
with others with whom it must deal. This 
relation is not one between organized 
nations themselves, as states, but between 
individuals composing them, and therefore 
the chain of connection cannot be arbi- 
trarily bruken, nor be permitted to remain 
needlessly severed, without unequally in- 
vading the personal rights of men, both 
within and without the state. 

It is perfectly natural that a nation like 
ours, having speedily subdued a continent 
of almost boundless extent and fertility, 
should regard itself as a self-sustaining 
power, independent of aJl others in its in- 
ternal methods and resources, and able to 
eet at defiance the principles which ages of 
experience have elsewhere approved. Even 
if this were so, what is the use of doing it? 
With all our rapid advance, many other 
portions of the earth are also rapidly devel- 
oping new productions, which are fast 
coming into market to claim a division of 
profits which this people had begun to es- 
timate as peculiarly their own exclusive 
reward for supplying the Old World with 
food. But the rapid progress of industry 
everywhere else, is giving us due warning 
that to hold a place of first rank among 
the nations, we must cultivate commerce 
with the world at large upon established 
methods, and carefully keep pace in the 
line of march with the peoples without, as 
well as with those within, our national 
boundary. 


To have two moneys, or measures differ- 
ent in value, is a waste of capital. The 
larger proportion of money is best kept an 
idle and torpid reserve. But it is none the 
less a treasure of indispensable necessity. 
Like other reserve forces, it must consist 
of full vital qualities, and be held in sus- 
pense until the exigency arises for which it 
was provided. And the very fact that great 
crises suddenly come in commercial affairs, 
and that they have relations with men be- 
yond the national boundary, makes it all 
the more necessary that the money of the 
nation should consist of the universal sol- 
vent. To have enough of this, and then to 
duplicate it by an inferior coin, is at best 
providing a destructive stimulant, and a 
most expensive encumbrance. Not to have 
it, or to diminish the aggregate reserve by 
dividing the required service between the 
better and the worse medium, is only to 
insure the withdrawal of the first from use 


at a critical moment, because it is then the 





safest investment of timid capital, leaving 
the business community in its utmost need, 
to suffer the thousand evils of panic and 
financial derangement. This is now our 
imminent danger. The shadow of sucha 
prospect is already plainly evident. 


But how has it occurred, that a people 
like ours, of general intelligence, fertile in 
expedients, with a rich country of bound- 
less resources, and an excess of exportable 
productions that has created a favorable 
balance of trade for successive years, suffi- 
cient to fill the national treasury and supply 
every commercial depository with the 
world’s money, now finds itself contending 
wih initial financial questions, and with 
difficulties ordinarily associated with pov- 
erty and want? Why were we nt satisfied 
to ‘‘let well enough alone”? The long use 
asa substitute four money, of orders upon 
an empty treasury, emitted without pro- 
vision for their redemption, and continual- 
ly reissued and renewed; and which, in 
an unguarded moments were deprived of 
their original right to be funded into the 
public debt, and were afterward, at the d's- 
cretion of Congress, made legally perpetua| 
by the Supreme Court, has unconsciously 
begotten in the minds of our people a feel- 
ing that money itself can be created from 
any material substance, and that as money, 
a printed promise to pay coin, and the coin 
itself, are somehow identical in value; that 
the Government is endowed with power as 
the master, rather than that it is itself the 
subject and the servant, of natural condi- 
tions. The ordinary results of this funda- 
mental error, fatal without exception in 
every other place in the world where it had 
been tried, were miraculously averted here 
by the exceptional conditions of the coun- 
try. A large army of energetic men, in- 
ured to severe toil and privation, were sud- 
denly transferred from war, and from older 
states and nations, to the fresh fields of the 
great West, which in a single year, and 
year after year, from unbroken solitude, 
yielded to their labor rich crops of golden 
fruits, sufficient to turn the commercial 
balaace from the Old World tothe New. 
This providential and unolooked for inter- 
position saved us from our own undoing. 
Besides all this, the variable monetary con. 
ditions of the country, and even the vicis- 
situdes in market prices produced by the 
alternating volumes of nom‘nal and real 
money, gave frequent opportunity for the 
people to take chances in commercial and 
financial affairs, congenial to all men of 
adventurous nature, and has schooled our 
people more or less into the love of specu- 
lative enterprises. All these influences, 
together with the common opinion that, to 
revive those prosperous days immediately 
succeeding the War, we must repeat the 
tinancial expedients with which they were 
associated, have created ‘the public senti- 
ment at present so largely prevailing. And 
80, although the War has since a quarter of 
a century passed into history, the special 
compulsory measure most reluctantly 
adopted by the fathers to carry it on, and 
avowedly justified by them for that pur- 
pose alone, is the one measure 
most persistently cherished and _ pro- 
longed by their sons as an approved 
article of political and financial economy 
in time of peace. Whenit is assumed that. 


‘money can be stamped into being from pa- 


per by an edict of a republican govern. 
ment, it is easy to conclude that the same 
omnipotent power can say: ‘‘ Let one dol- 
lar’s worth of silver bullion become two. 
coined dollars, or any fraction thereof, and 
it is done.” And this state of public feel- 
ing will not easily be changed so long as 
political power is best secured by reflecting 
the transient opinions of the people, rather 
than by a diligent study of economical sub- 
jects, by statesmen who will conscientious-. 
ly impart to their constituents the results. 
of their own careful investigations. 

It is also a striking demonstration of the: 
substantial error in these financial expedi- 
ents, that while commerce is striving with 
all its might to maintain itself upon the 


world’s standard of value, and instinctively: 


repels such unnatural devices, it is in peril 
of being overwhelmed by an excessive cre- 
ation of one of them, and by the reissue 0 

the other, to be used in the enforced pay- 
ment of the public debt into which some of 
the war currency had been safely funded 
at the lowest rate of interest, thus complete 
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ly reversirg the provision originally mad 
for its entire extinction. 


It may seem that in thus referring to 
Government paper, [am needlessly dwelling 
upon a thing of the past, not likely to be 
continued or repeated. But is it so? When 
this constant and unprecedented creation 
and storage of silver coins shall exceed the 
power of Treasury resources to retain 
them, they must be forced out in payment 
ef all Government dues, and bec>me at 
once the standard measure of the domestic 
trade of the couniry. They cannot be 
mixed together in the commercial currents 
in any continuous service. Their parity 
with gold will be destroyed in practice, as 
it already is in fact. Gold will be with- 
drawn from use as money and become 
merchandise, daily more and more cher- 
ished for its superior va'ue. Ween this 
will occur, we all know, is merely a ques- 
tionof time. This will obviously leave a 
sudden void to be filled by some other me- 
dium. It is easy to see that the financial 
distress produced by this transition will 
naturally seek relief by an overwhelming 
demand upon Congress for new issues of 
the familiar greenbacks, redeemable, if at 
all, in the same deteriorated silver coin. 
Thus the two forms of currency will in- 
definitely increase, become more closely 
united, and will sink down together. When 
law thus silently iavades established meth- 
ods, by the compulsory creation of merely 
local money, law is consistent with itself 
in demanding that it be used. This second 
error, the necessary consequence of the 
first, can only be prevented by firmly with- 
holding the threatened fl»od, and by revok- 
ing the fatal edict—fatal as events have 
proved, even to the special interests which 
it was intended to protect. Will this law 
be repealed? This is the great issue, before 
which our nation with its business dis- 
turbed, now stands halting, neither follow- 
ing the example nor takiog counsel with 
other nations perplexed by the changed as- 
pects of the silver question, and with whose 
commerce we are inextricably involved. 
That we should so needlessly inflict upon 
ourselves such confusion and discord inthe 

simple affairs of life, when every motive 
points clearly in the opposite direction, is 
one of the marvels of our time. 

Meantime our banks, the special servants 
of commerce, are pursuing their way as best 
they can, subject to these conflicting cur- 
rents. The exchanges of property passing 
through them, between the people, amounts 
to more than one thousand millions dol- 
lars in value per week; and in all these vast 
aggregates, comparatively little money is 
used. The currency or paper instruments 
by which these exchanges are effected is 
substantially like that which is used by the 
world at large. It consists of orders for 
the transfer of the money’s worth of mer- 
chandise in whatever form, passing from 
one person to another by means of deposits 
and checks, which carry with them their 
expressed value given or receivedin the in- 
finite variety of things réquired in hfe. 
These orders or checks, like those used in 
international commerce, having performed 
their intended service, become defunct. 
They ure currency redeemed. They have 
no other vitality than that inherent in the 
particular property which originates them, 
and which, to give them validity,must pass 
concurrently with every one of them from 
hand tohand. Like tickets for baggage, 
and receipts for freight, they only facilitate 
the things conveyed, by the motive 
power supplied by the banks. If it 
were possible for any man, by his sim- 
ple mandate to enforce his checks 
Upon others, when he had no deposit 

in bank, he could thus create legal tender 

currency, which is nothing more nor less 
than an arbitrary overdraft of resources, 

& giving of power to expend wealt in ad- 

vance of production, and is in effect a 

derangement and disturbance of the equities 

among men, reaching far out in its results, 
through all society. To estimate the larger 
volume of legitimate currency existing, it is 
necessary to take into view the property in 
process of exchange, as it is represented by 
deposits in banks subject to draft. It is 
evident that the sum of these, as of any 
other legitimate currency, bas no relation 
whatever to the number of existing popu- 
lation, but solely to their industrial charac- 
ter, and to the results of their labor; and 





if every person in the great hive of industry 
who has anything to exchange with others, 
were connected with such an organization, 
the trade of the community could be effected 
by this kind of currency alone. This truth 
is practically recognized every day. Deal- 
ers in banks are increasing rapidly in 
number, and banks are regarded more and 
more the indispensable agents in the 
economies of life. Their simple instru- 
ments of exchange relieve the public from 
the personal cares and risks of transporting 
money, and they accomplish all the objects 
which any other forms of currency can pos- 
sibly secure. If there were but one such 
institution in a given community, and it 
embraced every inhabitant transacting 
business, other thiags being equal, it is 
plain that but little actual money would be 
in movement; that the deposits and checks 
of that institution would, in effect, repre- 
sent all the property in the community, 
marketable, or in process of exchange, and 
that the only money absolutely required 
would be that which was needed in pay- 
ment of wages, and that kept in reserve for 
sudden exigencies, and for the settlement 
of balances of trade with other communities 
outside of itself. That such a community 
would be injured and not aidtd by creating 
for itself an arbitrary standard of value, not 
in accord with those surrounding it, is 
obvious. As no paper currency can possess 
commercial vitality beyond that given by 
its accompanying c)nstituent, so no dead 
issue can possibly be endowed with com- 
mercial life by process of human law. The 
practical difficulty attending a currency of 
checks and deposits alone lies in the fact 
that to pass a check or to secure creditable 
relations with a bank, demands a degree of 
moral standing and personal intelligence 
not possessed by all the members of a com- 
munity; and for these a form of currency is 
needed which easily attests its own authen- 
ticity. But this medium is but the smaller 
part, probably not more than one-tenth, of 
the aggregate currency required. It should 
somehow be made to rest upon that same 
substantial foundation which accredits the 
great volume of currency of the same com- 
munity, and which carries along with it the 
means for its own prompt redeniption. If 
this smaller portion of the currency be un- 
duly expanded or debased, do you not dis- 
proportionately raise retail prices, and im- 
pair the wages of labor and thus afflict 
the poor? This larger medium of deposits 
and checks now constitutes the currency of 
more than nine-tenths of the aggregate 
business of the country, as other forms of 
transfer do of the world. Observe the pub- 
lished records of Clearing-house movements 
from week to week. See how the great 
staples are moved to market! After the 
simple labor is expended upon them, their 
value is drawn for, and the drafts deposited 
in banks, from place to place, as they pro- 
gress toward their destination. Checks up- 
on banks, drawn against them for their 
money’s worth are converted by the same pro- 
cess into the money’s worth of other need- 
ful things, until they reach the place of ex- 
portation, when the same paper instrument 
for international purposes takes another 
name, although it does the same duty 1n sub- 
stantially the same manner through foreign 
bankers. In all these changes and inter- 
changes of merchandise, the values to and 
fro may be so nearly equal that little or no 
money is touched in the process; but it is 
of vast importance that the standard of 
value, as money, in which the reckoning is 
made, shall be kept everywhere the same. 
All this, so plain in statement, must com- 
mend itself as both practical and just. And 
when you multiply banks over a vast 
country, and divide this important service 
among them all, both the principle and the 
practice remain unchanged. The wonder 
is that a subject so simple in itself could 
ever have been so completely enveloped in 
cloud as to admit of the boundless abuse 
and mystery that has surrounded this most 
practical question of life. 

But our banks are now subject to special 
trials and dangers. On the one hand, they 
are under the highest obligation to persist- 
ently continue their efforts to maintain the 
gold stardard of value, which anchors the 
prices of the countless millions of property 
annually passing through their exchanges, 
upon solid commercial ground, and also 
secures the validity of existing contracts 


unto their true intent, and upon the com- 
mon level of other commercial nations. On 
the other hand, they are under the do- 
minion of local laws creating a debased 
dollar, and prolonging indefinitely a paper 
currency of unsubstantial foundation, 
which together continually tend to force 
the financial measure down to a degraded 
level. Fidelity to the course which a sense 
of justice and substantial prosperity alike 
prompt them to pursue, carries with ita 
feeling of irreverence for, and of insubor- 
dination to, the laws of the land. They 
have waited in hope, and so far in vain, for 
the legislators of the nation to come toa 
better mind, and they now rely upon the 
co-operation of those who so ably adminis- 
ter these peculiar Jaws, to avert from the 
business community their almost inevitable 
consequences. The situation presents a 
novel spectacle to the world. It is not the 
first time that the laws of the land and the 
higher law have been in corflict in re- 
spect to things that are only ‘‘ made per- 
fect through suffering.” 

The unity of interest in our banking sys- 
tem throughout the land will be more ap- 
parent when we consider that the staples 
which form the great body of our industrial 
exchanges are in universal demand, and 
largely find their markets abroad ; and there 
is no spot from the place of production to 
the place of final use, where the measure 
of value can be changed without confusion 
and danger. The wages for culture of 
these products are first entitled to full com- 
pensation in the most reliable form of 
money existing. Anything less then this 
is the grossest injustice, and a fatal blow at 
social order (and just here a debased or 
fictitious currency does the greatest wrong). 
This first step rightly taken, these produc. 
tions are in effect placed in custody of 
banks, which give capital and credit 
to their money’s worth, and permit that 
value to be drawn out by checks of the de- 
positors, in amounts as their convenience 
demands. These checks are essentially 
currency, because their money value in 
property has by them been made current 
in commerce. The same property moving 
on to its next destination, may be there 
again divided and subdivided and sold, or 
started further onward with like results; 
and as it goes forward from bank to bank 
and from place to place, and is drawn upon, 
it creates new currency, at the same time, by 
its proceeds at every subsequent station, 
discharging that which it had created be- 
fore, until the port of foreign export has 
been reached, when it finally becomes the 
subject of a foreign check or draft at the 
equivalent in the world’s money, and thus 
discharges all the currency it left behind it. 
In all this progress there is no legitimate 
room for dislocation or change of measure ; 
but,to be natural and free, all must be uni- 
form throughout. 

From the very nature of their duties, 
every bank will seek to be in kindly rela- 
tions, more or less responsible, with others 
in the directioa of its trade, aod the whole 
body will then move together as one organ- 
ism, all finally uniting, directly or indirect- 
ly, with those that reside at the commercial 
centers where international trade goes and 
comes. These receive and pay the money 
balances which such trade creates, and the 
money that they use must be therefore such 
as will be accepted, as well at its real, as at 
its nominal value, both at home and abroad. 
It is obvious that two unequal forces of 
this character cannot work kindly together. 
Here we reach the place where the United 
States of America, free and independent, 
enter into conflict with the world. The 
banks upon the ocean border where the 
great waves of commerce within and with- 
out meet each other are now the places of 
special danger. They perceive, with refer- 
ence to their own resources, how the rapid 
increase of debased dollars is continually 
absorbing the resources of the country by 
the conversion of the current coin that larger 
commerce desires into the local kind which 
it flatly refuses; while the existing statute 
inexorably calls for additional monthly 
sums, irrespective of commercial laws and 
needs, and demands admission of the swell- 
ing volume into the healthful currents of 
trade. 

They dread the day when Government 
will be compelled to enter the Clearing- 





houses there,and pay its current obligations 


in deteriorated money, and thus at once sub- 
ject the countless articles of human indus- 
try exchanged throughout the land, and 
every existing contract for value, to a local 
and debased measure of varying value. 
They see how dexterously the Treasury De- 
partment is working as a national wizard 
in the tireless endeavor to retain a stock of 
good money, sufficient to keep both kinds 
of arbitrary currency up to the common 
level of mankind, anxiously and ingeniously 
trying to do impracticable things. All this 
they are compelled to observe while in 
daily dread of the inevitable result, in the 
profoundest sympathy with the men who 
so bravely maintain the integrity of the na- 
tion, and in the hope that an intelligent 
people will early come to the rescue. And 
what fancied good to this wealthy nation 
can possibly be expected by this novel and 
unequal struggle, which every thoughtful 
man knows mustend in greater disaster the 
more it is prolonged? Why should the 
Government forces be wasted and distressed 
in this vain contest with the powers of Na- 
ture, the universal practices of men, and 
the laws of God, rather than be employed 
ju the easier task of finding the shortest 
way back to the paths of peace and pros- 
perity ? 

Fortunately this great queation is not one 
that either of the politicai parties just now 
claims as its own peculiar property. Both 
have split upon it into unaccountable frag- 
ments, and bo'h in,undefined apprehension 
of danger prefer to seek other issues for 
consolidation. We may, therefore, here 
discuss it as economists, without embar- 
rassment. But its essential importance and 
vast embrace will inevitably command for 
it the most abscrbing consideration, not as 
a measure of lower politics, but of higher 
statesmansbip, until it is finally and rightly 
settled in the national council. 

This is not merely acold question of dol- 
lars and cents, but one embracing every- 
department of human welfare. It involves 
all industry and its reward, making virtu- 
ous endeavor variable and uncertain, not 
dependent on wise forecast and intelligence, 
but subject to legislative caprice, and to all 
the influences which enter into the devices 
of political parties. When currencies part 
company, their divergence is variable and 
uncertain. They not only become them- 
selves the subject of speculation and 
wicked control, but everything they re- 
spectively measure and affect is thrown 
into similar complications. No community 
can be contented, virtuous or happy under 
such conditions of life. All business affairs 
fall into confusion and become games of 
chance, subject to endless antagonisms and 
dangers. ‘If te foundations he destryed, 
what shall the righteus do?” 

While the railroad system is stretching 
its long lines from every direction,combining 
one local structure with another, to reach 
the sea-coast, so as to bring this nation into 
closer contact with the commercial world, 
itisa strange anomaly that its legislature 
should at the same time be gratuitously 
creating obstacles which interrupt the na- 
tional exchanges of the merchandise they 
convey, and embarrass the commerce they 
secure. 

Banks and bankers which perform their 
duties at the great gates of commerce 
must of necessity hold in custody a proper 
proportion of the money’s worth of ex- 
changeable property and of the money it- 
self to meet the variable conditions and de- 
mands of trade in either direction. Experi- 
ence both in the Oli World sndin the New, 
seems to have proved that as a general rule 
nearly one-third of the current liabilities 
of such institutions should be represented 
by cash in hand, in order to promptly 
meet the changes and vicissitudes incident 
to national and social affairs, and that, 
whenever th‘s ratio begins to subside, the 
expansion of trade can be naturally arrested, 
and the equilibrium be restored, by charg- 
ing a higher rate of interest for the use of 
capital, so as to make property more expen- 
sive to carry, and thus to expedite its con- 
version into money. 

It is evident that, if merchandise can be 
thus most advantageously released, it, 
rather than money, wi!l run into the chan- 
nels of commerce, and produce the desired 
gnternational result. It is equally plain, if 
healthy monetary currents are suspended 
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medium, that this commercial gauge and 
index of trade will cease its natural opera- 
tion, and no longer give signal of danger. 
Property will be blindly created and ex- 
changed for other property in unknown 
proportions, and in profligate ignorance, 
when the end will be insolvency. The 
power presumptuously assumed by Govern- 
ment to create money, and to change its 
value, is thus all the while deceiving the 
people as to their ability to expend, and 
producing national disappointment and 
civil discord. So beneficent in their re- 
straints are natural laws and the ways of 
Providence. 

But, passing from these general cunsider- 
ations respecting banks located at the 
points of junction of inter-nation commerce, 
permit me to show how intimately these 
institutions are related to each other and 
to those scattered over this vast country. 
‘* All are but parts of one great whole.” If 
it be true that a certain ratio of money and 
of exchangeable property is necessary to 
hold one commercial locality in healthful 
relations with the rest of the world, it is 
equally true that every institution, of what- 
ever kind, that participates in this service, 
is under honorable obligation to keep itself 
in the required condition. The Clearing- 
houses in large commercial cities make all 
banks there one in movement and one in 
danger. They are therefore bound to be 
one in general condition and character. 

This responsibility rests especially upon 
those cities to which the lines of commerce 
from every direction converge, and in the 
measure of the volume of property thus in- 
terchanged. 

Those banks are safe whose assets con- 
sist of liens upon such property as is read- 
ily convertible into money. They are 
more safe when they possess similar prop- 
erty of their own, to re-enforce that which 
they hold upon deposit for others; and still 
more 80, when an adequate ratio of cash is 
habitually maintained to meet all possible 
exigencies of the situation. 

There is a strong temptation to evade 
and reverse each and all of these conditions, 
by establishing banks of the smallest practi- 
cable capital, who seek to secure the largest 
measure of deposits by giving epecia. boun- 
ties for them, because dividends are more 
easily earned by borrowing the capital of 
others than by possessing it themselves. 
These are the practices that lead to destruc- 
tive competition among banks, alienate 
members of the same Clearing-house from 
each other, and weaken the whole system. 
They are a producing cause of financial 
panics and crises, and institutions which 
commit them are those that are always 
first compelled to seek protection from their 
colleagues. Whenever banking institutions 
offer premiums for patronage their stabili- 
ty may be suspected. Banks in commer- 
cial centers holding the reserves of the 
country at large, are especially liable to 
sudden demands from home and abroad. 
They are beset with temptations to invest 
their resources in enterprises promising 
large profits, but not readily convertible 
into money. It is manifest that their man- 
agement requires sleepless vigilance and 
care. They are entitled from the public to 
a just discrimination, and from each other 
to the most honorable and liberal support. 
They have a right to demand of each other 
a strict adherence to such practices as will 
harmonize and consolidate the total strength 
and secure prosperity to all and safety to 
the country. Rightly understood, these 
conditions and these results are inseparably 
united in the business. 

By reference to the printed reports of 
Clearing-houses, it will be observed that 
two-thirds the total value of property 
changing hands in the United States passes 
through banks in the City of New York. 
So far as those institutions generously hang 
together and honorably maintain the high 
standard of business which their exposed 
situation demands, they present to the 
mation and to the world the strongest 
guaranty of safety and stability. The ex- 
perience of the last thirty years, since they 
became a more compacted and coherent 
system, has won for them asa body 4 de- 
servedly high reputation. This result has 
not been attained by an equal contribution 
from each member of business care and 
character. It has been proved that no in- 
stitution is large enough to declare inde- 











pendence of its colleagues, and no one 80 
small but it may do irreparable damage to 
them all. There isa limit to the forbear- 
ance which the stronger may exercise 
toward the weaker in time of trouble, and 
even the whole bond of union may be 
broken when an important portion find it 
their interest to withdraw. 

But the lapse of time and the facilities of 
commercial intercourse are proving the ex- 
pediency and the necessity of more general 
consolidation of the banking interest, not 
in the central city only, but throughout the 
land. By their instruments the industries 
of the nation are chiefly promoted, distrib- 
uted and exchanged. They are so indis- 
penaable to life that no substitute for them 
is possible. The immediate prospect before 
them all is not by any means cloudless. 
They will bave to encounter in their service 
to the public, as agents of all industrial ex- 
changes, the caprices and vicissitudes 
respecting the legal standard, by which all 
property is valued. Stability of present 
financial conditions is impossible. These 
must rapidly decrease, or be early restored. 
In either event, the banks throughout the 
land must largely participate in the chances 
and changes which the business will have 
to meet and to suffer before a healthy con- 
dition can be generally enjoyed. 

It becomes us all to keep our respective 
houses in order, and to work harmoniously 
together for mutual protection and for the 
public good. 


EX-SECRETARY HUGH McCUL- 
LOCH UPON CURRENT FINAN- 
CIAL PROBLEMS. 


Tue following letter was read before the 
Bankers’ Association: 

Wasurnaton, D. C., July 19th, 1886, 
George Marsiand, Esq., Secretary: 

‘Desk Stn—Yours of the 14th inst. has been 
received. 

‘*My engagements at home are auch that I 
shall not be able to be present at the meeting of 
‘The Bankers’ Association,’ on the llth and 
12th proximo. Nor have I time to prepare a pa. 
per to be read at that meeting. Let me briefly 
say, however, that there has never been a time 
in our financial history when wise counsels were 
more needed than now. The country is drift- 
ing financially from old landmarks, Danger is 
menacing, which Congress adopts no measures 
to avoid, The existing negative policy keeps 
the drift in one direction. Without a speedy 
change, there willere long be in the United 
States, practically, but one standard of value, 
aud that unfortunately, will be silver. If any- 
thing is clearly taught by financial bistory it is 
that alow standardof value places the nation 
that adopts it at great disadvantage in its trade 
with other nations, and at the same time and 
consequently depresses ics own industries. A 
low standard isinvariably an uncertain standard, 
than which nothing is more prejndicial to en- 
terprise, to trade, in fact, to everything upon 
which national prosperity and reliable returns 
for labor depend. The opinion that abun- 
dant and cheap money stimulates indus- 
try and promotes prosperity has been dis- 
proved so frequently that its prevalence in the 
United States is not creditable to the intelli- 
gence of the people. It is unfortunate that 
the prerent depression in business and prices is 
attributed by some, to whom the public looks 
for guidance, to the maintenance of the gold 
standard by some nations, and the efforts of 
other nations to adopt it. While I am clearly of 
the opinion that the world is not, and never 
will be, prepared for the adoption of a single 
staudard, that both metals are and always will 
be needed as a medium of circulation and for 
facilitating exchanges, I am equally clear in 
the opinion that the adoption of the gold stand- 
ard, and the efforts that are made to adopt it, 
bave had no agency whatever in producing the 
existing depression. Money is abundant the 
world over. The rates of interest are lower 
than ever before, and yet most branches of 
business are greatly depressed, and prices of 
manufactured goods and of agricultural produc- 
tions are scarcely above their actual cost; and 
why? Simply because the supply is greater than 
the demand; because the revolution in all 
branches of indastry caused by machinery is 
now felt in full force. Time is required to bring 
about equalizations, and there are hopeful in- 
dications that the process has beep begun in 
this country, and that it will go on unless it is 
prevented by the wrong action or non- pastion of 
Congress. 

** What, then, should be the voice of ‘The 
Bankers’ Association?’ 

“ A suspension of silver coinage for an indefi- 
nite period. 

“The discontinuance of the issue of notes 
under five dollars. 

* Tne recoinage of s part of the dollars now 
im the Treasury into fractional pieces. 








“The maintenance of the public faith, not in 
letter only, but in spirit. 
“Very truly yours, 

“Huo MoCut1ocs.” 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








Turoven manipulation on the part of 
speculators, the rates of interest on call 
loans were run up as high as forty per cent. 
at one time during the past week, but for 
lack of strength tumbled almost immedi- 
ately down to8 per cent., though legitimate 
business was done at from 5 to 6 per cent. 
where acceptable collateral was presented. 
These violent fluctuations have caused 
considerable comment, and it is supposed 
their influeace will be felt in general busi- 
ness; but there is no fear of that, as the 
position is plainly artificial, and the effect 
has been confined wholly to speculative 
circles. There is lots of money seeking 
employment, and mercantile borrowers 
have had no trouble to get their wants 
supplied at low rates. There has been very 
litt'e disposition to buy commercial paper, 
owing to the demoralized condition of the 
money market; ard, while the offerings 
have been on a liberal scale, rates of dis- 
count are higher. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 5@6 } cent. discount, four 
months at 5$@6, and good single-named 
paper at 6@7 # cent. The stock market 
has been feverish and irregular, and fluctu- 
ations have resulted from the temporary 
influences of the money market and consid- 
erable buying on foreign account, There 
is a strong undertone, and the market is 
very firmly held; but the trading is largely 
of a professional character, and the situa- 
tion due to artificial rather than legitimate 
influences. 


FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


The Dakota Investment Company of 
Grand Forks, Dakota, report that Eastern 
capital is being largely invested in Dakota. 
Great care, however, should be taken in 
the character of the loans. Conservative 
investors are willing to accept alow rate 
of interest when they know the loan is se- 
cured beyond question. The Dakota In- 
vestment Company is able to give much 
valuable information regarding the loaning 
of funds in that territory. 

Harvey Fisk & Sons bave already dis- 
posed of the $60,000 coupon funding bonds 
of the City of Scranton, Penn., and are 
now offering $70,000 registered improve- 
ment bonds of the same city. 








THE HARTFORD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 





Tux Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
a policy in whose name was issued in 1794, 
but which was inaugurated in 1810, is one 
of the oldest in America, and through all 
trials has proved to be one of the best. 

The age of an Insurance Company is 
taken into consideration by the intelligent 
applicant fora policy. If, in conjunction 
with long service, a company has steadily 
increased, allowing its own enterprise and 
honor to be surpassed by none, it is named 
as Standard. 

The history of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company is prudential. Its capital 
was small and but part of it paid in when, 
in the great fire in New York in 1835, the 
true character of its direction was made 
known. The private credit of its directors 
was at once pledged to meet its obligation. 
Its secretary was sent to New York to at- 
tend to its agency business, and to pay its 
losses, and such confidence was placed in 
the action of this company that before the 
c‘aims were all presented for settlement 
he had taken premiums sufficient in 
amount to cancel every dollar of its in- 
debtedness. 

In the great fire of Chicago, the Hart- 
ford’s losses were nearly two millions of 
dollars. The telegram that announced the 
destruction of that city was answered at 
the home office that the money was ready 
to settle every claim a6 soon as adjus.ed, 
and the agents in other places were in- 
formed that the ‘Old Hartford” would 
promptly meet all obligations in Chicago 
and elsewhere, and were directed to go on 
taking new business. 

The present assets of the compeny are 
$4,745,342; ite capital is $1,250,000; its re- 
serve for reinsurance $1,733,864; its sur- 
plus over capital and all otner Hiabilities is 
se nearly $200,000 more 


‘ 359, 


than its capital 


A policy in the Hartford Fire Insurance 








Company is as good asa gold bond. For 
seventy-five years, in all respects, the com- 
pany has stood as now, among the care- 
abiding, honest institutions of the country, 
and has always been as now, among the 
largest, most influential and famous. Whea 
it shall make up its centennial, it will be 
an historical registry of duty so fulfilled 
toward every one who placed confidence in 
its promises that then, as now, its reputa- 
tion shall be unsullied.— Zz. 


CITY OF SCRANTON, PA. 


4 Per Cent. Loans. 


$70,000 REGISTERED IMPROVEMENT 
BONDS. 





Interest January and July. 
The assessed valuation of the City of Scranton for 
the purpose of taxation is $18,000,000. 
The total debt of the City, inclusive of the above 
new issues of bonds, is $396,000, or say 8 ver cent, of 
the valuation. 


The population of Scranton is now.............. 72,000 
The population of Scranton in 1 80 was......... 47,000 


An Investment for Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts 
Savings Bauks. 


Circulars containing additional information and 
prices furnished on application, 


HARVEY FIOK & SONS, 


BANKERS, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Excrange on Creat Britain, 
tratand, | ane France. 


COMMERCIAL, and ‘TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOK CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT, 

V rit buy BUSINESS RIGHT for sale. $15,000 
will buy half-interest in Patented Machiner: 
in Europe, and capable ot extended an 
rontable use in this country. An upueual o Or- 
ty. For particulars, address R. B. WILLIM, 
Counselor.at- Law, 21 Park Row, New york? 


HOLDERS OF GORRENGY BONDS 


AND 


Bonds of Series B 


OF THE 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Will Receive a Communication of In- 
terest and Importance to them by for- 
warding their Names and Addresses to 
Us, with a Memorandum of the Amount 
of Bonds of either class held by them, 
or by Calling in Person at our office. 


A. 8. HATCH & CO., 


No. 5 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


— B%o, 


J%, 8B. 


The Am ertean Sertenaes fe peldup & of En; 

















Debeotas’ 

Bonde 0 ie ons of i oe , Scan at zeae 
y mand 

seas ti bse it a t also = De of 


Bit at ¥. cent. te 
=p ~ TRY ~E oo 


Home Office. —--- lowa. 
E. 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. Y- 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


oines. lowa. + Le aa of 110,000, 
debentures (ita -. opli “ihe 


vBrst ‘mosques, dgposited it 





of Des 
offers 


ies 
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United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 

This company is a legal depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian o 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious.and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS, 





DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
OLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 


JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
WM, W. PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, UHAS. 8. SMITH, 
8. M. BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E, ORR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 













NVEST sounc ona Rettavie 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


¥\M PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. ag tay 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 


Carefu lected Ist M Farm Loans 
able in NY Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute eee 
F osses. Refer to 3d 


_ a nd fullt f an nation Branch Officesia City, 
corms an: nformation. 
Sivany a Phila. MY.Omee- 151 Hrway,C.C Hine & Boe,agte: 


6 and 7~ First Mortgage 


onds secured on rich gy bay] in Northwest 

‘eledo 

City sopersty. with principal aad interest pavabtes at 

the home of the lender. mes the 

amount of loan, Also ty Leal paper. 

and buy and sell real estate on commission. 

had an experience of nearly # years in this line of 

business, and an acquaintance o: . on 30 years. Re- 
fer to Jos. Wells, 151 Broadwey, N. 
AMES RAYME 

65 Madison St., Boody ous Block, tt, seae, Ohio, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
EEN -sc.acecensevnoneeses 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 2ocsnns fone 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED i 


for and remittances made promptly. 


T AXES A assessments iooked after and 


LOAN oe eer 8. ae 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, |: 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds A A 
erceut. Semi-Annual interest. Negotiat by 
he Minneapolis Mortgage and Investme mee 
in sums of $2 upward. Pr 
of Principal and Interest poupons, guatputeesd am 
remitted to lender withou charge. 
tion the Union. Fifteen years’ oxpers ence. 
Ample capital. Wide connections. Refer to Pe Fe. 
oregationatist ond 











. Send for form, circular 
ences betore you invest elsewhere, 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 


INVESTMENTS. 


, commercial and Ttallroad 
Investments made | 

te, improved or be pg oy = may 

oney can be loaned on the best real es 

for srom six te eight percent. Refer- 


ences in St. ny ene TOM we. 
an An. st. Paul’ Minnesota. 
F.M MILLA, Pres H. J. BARS OM, Cash 


MERCHANTS" NATIONAL BANK, 


New York onten ise gaia "ane olan 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Prompt and careful attention given to all 
correspondence 


To STWESTMENT 8% 














to re et em ee » Eee . Kap J 
sintre of Drinelpel ana iT coreet tae ited tres ‘ot 
Loans secured on Real Estate in Minne. 

for impr mproved larme tr in Mise 5 }, lows. or 
ainda ations. ia.” Rational B ani seal he 


a nd coon nll 


HbA B. Mac ER euaaeqetes | = 





6 Per Cent. Debentures 
FIDELITY LOAN. AND TRUST (0., 


F STORM LA 
Secured by 1 Ay mortgegss | on Bl? Af bie deposited 


METROPOLITAN ' TRUST Co. of N.Y. 


tee. For sale by 
WwM.G OLAF?., Treasurer, 
7 Nassau St. New York. 





A. S. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





fer Cent. Conservative Investments in 
viges Plertga, e Farm som 


1884. with & a paid up capital of »50,000 


oa general 
banki d investm' 


ent Gane ann and a e inves 


° 


Red River Valle ay counties containing 18,582 farms 
and 1,725,248 acres of improved land, and a population 
of 83,242—16,550 more than any other six counties in the 
Territory. Bonds and Warrants for sale. wie, for 
forme, maps, information and references. DAK 
NVESC MENT COMPANY, Grand Forks, Bote. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 
No. | Broadway, New York- 
Capital - - - $500,000 
Surplus - - 500,000 


LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 
EVAN G. aes. Cashier. 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier. 


Transa cts a ae Banking Business, 











DIRECTORS: 
LOG Xo. MURRAY EXEL. 
OHA EPEW. Uykos . 7 ELD. 
MORRY is re JesU AL 


Y. 
0. k, HICKOX. MES W. ALEXANDER 
ALL. 


Pa 
T. W. PEARS. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


G*% Bonds S*% 


OHIO sae a FARM LOANS. 


anti! GRAVE BROTHERS, Toledo, Qhio. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a line of Choice Railroad Bonds on 
Favorable Terms to Investors; we also deal in 
State, County and City Bonds. 

A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Bankers—37 and 89 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: kev. Wm. > 1D D. D 
Hartford, Soon. : M. E. Gates, Ph. 
Rutger's Colleg 
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d 
T Pres't. 8’ Bank, Grand F ks, D.T, 
(Mention this paper.) “ — 


*NE ee 
ring in Minnesota and Dakota, 


worth trom 8 wodi cues Samora. 4 years 1n 
business and no foreclosures. Interest begins as 
soon as draft is received. Satisfaction wuaran- 
_— Beane for circular, re’ and 


BD D. WEBSTER, Grand Forks. Dakota. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 











ae $400,000 00 
Net Surplus... . 701,785 52 
Unearned estates. and‘ other 








BAGRGTEEGS. ...00002scecccccvsccccenesee 166,551 71 
Se re $1,268.337 23 
DIVIDEND. 
QCPFee OF iy as ADAMS MINING COMPANY, 
ary’s hee wa. 


280 Broadway 
9, Re. ms New Yorx, Aug. loth, 1886, 
ena of 10 cents per share, bejng fifteen thou- 
» ML 000) dol ans, wu payable to the stock- 
nd ge t 1e lat day ¥. Aug., 


at the of "of the Fe in ad Trust 
Ee wo ane ras ew. Yor 
- a ‘Hne trauster re 25 ry 6 loth, an 





AMS, President, 
pir eau Seenstery. 


Commercial 


TAXATION OF SHAM BUTTER. 


PresipENT CLEV&LAND has signed the bill 
passed by Congress, requiring a license to 
manufacture or sell oleomargarine, and im- 
posing a tax of two cents per pound on the 
article. Hesent a special message to the 
House of Representatives, in which the 
bill originated, giving his reasons for sign- 
ing it, in which he says: 


‘If the existence of the commodity taxed and 
the profits of ite manufacture and sale depend 
upon disposing of it to the peeple for something 
else, which it deceitfally imitates, the entire en- 
terprise is a fraud and not an industry; and if 
it cannot endure the exhibition of its real char- 
acter, which will be effected by the inspection, 
supervision, and stamping which this bill di- 
rects, the sooner it is destroyed the better in } 
interest of fair dealing. ° Not 

least important incident related to this lenialan 
tion is the defense afforded to the consumer 
against the fraudulent substitution and sale of 
an imitation for a genuine article of food of 
very general household use. Notwithstanding 
the immense quantity of the article described in 
this bill, which is sold to the people for their 
consumption as fooj, and a the 
claim made that it supplics a cheap substitute 
for butter, I venture to say that hardly a pound 
ever entered a poor man’s house under the real 
name and in its true character. While in its 
relation to an article of this description there 
should be no Government regulation of what 
the citizen shall eat, itis certainly not a cause 
of regretif by legislation of this character he is 
afforded a means by which he may better pro- 
tect himself against imposition in meeting the 
needs and wants of his y life.” 


The point, considered by the President 
in the words above quoted, is exceedingly 
well put. We have no doubt that oleomar- 
garine is almost always, if not absolutely 
always, palmed off upon the people as gen- 
uine butter; and that, if it were offered for 
sale in its true character and under its real 
name, so that purchasers always knew just 
what they were buying, the market demand 
tor the article would be greatly reduced, 
probably so much so that its competition 
with genuine butter would be scarcely felt. 
This deception, on the part of the manufac- 
turer and the seller, is, upon its face, a 
gross fraud upon the consumer, which it is 
alike the prerogative and province of law 
to prevent. 

Congress incidentally supplies a legal 
remedy against this fraud in a revenue bill 
for taxation. The tax and the license do 
not destroy the business; but they do pre- 
sent it in its real character, and enable the 
people to know what they are consuming 
when they buy and eat oleomargariae. The 
President thinks that, under the taxing 
power, Congress has the right to pass such 
a bill; and that its incidental correction of 
a gross imposwure does not change its char- 
acter as a bi!l for the raising of revenue. 
Indeed, the President, in giving his reasons 
for signing the bill, has supplied the best 
argument that we have seen in its favor. 





DRY GOODS. 


TuERE has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the business of the dry goods mar- 
ket during the past week, and a foretaste 
of the anticipated demand was reulized. 
The jobbing trade was fairly busy anda 
good business was done in staple and de- 
partment goods. Retailers are in good 
spirits and are disposed to buy very liber- 
ally in fall goods. There is no disposition 
manifested, however,to indulge in any spec- 
ulation; but transactions are confined strict- 
ly to the needs of present requirements. Al- 
though the buying is conservative, there 
seems to be no fear as to what the future 
has in store, and there is every reason to 
expect a realization of the revival of busi- 
ness that has been so confidently looked 
for. The demand at first hands was com- 
paratively light as regards selections by 
buyers on the spot, but a fair number of 


reorders were received by toail and wire 
and through the medium of traveling sales- 
men. Specialties in spring goods are meet- 
ing with afair share of attention frum 
large jobbers and the manufacturing trade, 
and sone pretty good orders for crinkled 
seersuckers, white goods, scrim curtains, 
etc., etc., are being placed for future de- 
livery, although such cases are exceptional. 
Values are steadily maintained and nearly 
all descriptions of goods are in much 
smaller supply than at the corresponding 
time last year. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Cur- 
tains, etc. 

BROADWAY .& GRAND STREET, 











New York. 


FREE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


LING WAX CASKET containing two 
sticks Lyf perfumed wax, r and seal, ony initial, 
Usea altogether in fashio! ie correspondence. 


EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 


Subscription Price, 50 cents a Year. 

Issued at the beginning of each season. OniginaL 

StTogies anD Poems by the following ae known 

writers: Julian Hawthorne, Ed ear T Swcett, 
liam Ridei 


unius Henri Browne, Will 
mes Herbert Morse, elen seek 


ary Lowe pickinegn, Abby Sage Ric 

son, Leigh North, Florence Hallowel 

ere and A CoMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED Pally To 
® New York MARKeT. Tne VeRY LATEST Fasn- 

Ht AND NOVELTIES ONLY ARE SHOWN. FaLy 

Numbers Reavy Serremper Ist. 


THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box S491, 18 Jacob St., New York. 


James M'Creery & Co, 


HAVE OPENED THEIR EARLY IM- 
PORTATIONS OF SILKS, VEL 
VETS AND PLUSHES, AND ARE 


NOW EXHIBITING COMPLETE AS8- 
SORTMENTS IN RICH AND EXCLU- 
SIVE DESIGNSAN EXAMINATION 


IS INVITED. 


Broadway and 11th 8t., 


NEW YORK. 





Chas. G. Landon & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BENEKARD, HUTTON & CO., 


Importers and Commission Merchants. 


Sole Agenis for 
Lupin’s Dress Fabrics, Jouvin Kid and 
Suede Kid Gloves, 
Silks, Forei¢n and Domestic. Lyons, all Silk Velvets. 
CBRE Ss DRESS GOODs, CLOTHS, 
VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 
419 an 4st Broome Street. 


gaseous Hee NEW YORE. 


R. H. MACY & (00. 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St, 
NEW YORE. 











GRAND OENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOOK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


D. LANCELL’S 
me | ASTHMA 


CATARRH REMEDY 


* SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


scan SRM sc pa 
4 an 1 ~ no benefit, 
ESenon chair day and t 


















Pg a to rte ost 
ies 


LL BIZE BOX BY MALL, 61.00, 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS 


Tape peront oonms et Blocks 
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Weekly Market Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
(fer the Week ending Saturday, Aug. 14 1886.) 











COFFEE. 
. . cccsucenecesccotess e60 
BIB. « cccccocccscecccceseseees 
BMarAentbO, ..0cccccccccccccccccccceses 
Laguayra.........--- esetunesesesese 
Dnsceersssnes casdesednceeesecoucs 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest....... .... 20 @75 
Japan, - rE ae 20 @ct0o 
Young Hyson, “ © pcvccoseeces 15 @70 
Hyson, o ©  ccccsceceess 15 @50 
English Breakfast, ‘ ...seeeeeees 18 @t5 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes. .......eeeeeeee $ 6%@ 644 
GOT, nc cccccecdcecncececcccoseces 644.@ 6% 
PemEaeGs.. . cccccccccceccccccece 6 @ 6% 
Granuiated, Standard .........+. 6y@ 6 3-16 
Standard A......-.. oe 554 @5%4¢ 
Extra C White. .... 634@ 6 7-16 
Extra C Yellow......... euemneses 544@ 5 
Brow ....cccccecccsccsccsccccce 455@ 14 
MOLASSES, 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 43 @46 

“ Good to Prime.........- 82 @38 
Porto Rico, Ponce, rrime, toChoice.. 832 @42 
Barbadoes, in bbhds.......... . «+... 27 @28 
Sugar House Biack, Strap...........- — @i4 

FISH. 


Mackerel, No. 1, New, @ bLL, (200 lbs.) $18 25 
“ SeaCoast, No.2 “ 
Codfish, boneless, 60 th, boxs, # Ib..... 4 
oe Shredded, 1 th. Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # Ib........ 9 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box..... a 18 
eo 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 


Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
Dighest Brads... ccccccccccccceccccces 6 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn, Spring 





Wheat, highest grade..............+-- 5 50 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade.......... 5 40 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 40 
XXX St Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat........ 5 80 
Pas.ry White os  setivnne 5 10 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process ............ 26 
Brilliant XXX Family...........-..-+000+- 

AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat............ ‘ 


Good Vaiue, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 
Kye Flour, Fancy Siate Superfine......... 





Buperiauve Graham Flour, bbis........... 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 
G1 PRAB. . 0. ce ceecerserscee soeees 
Corn Fiour, from Southern White Corn... 3 65 
GRAIN, 
HEAT: 
Ungraded Red............ 8—81 @— 85 
|) * ae tenes = @— 86% 
No, 4. Spring ....«... —— @— 8% 
eG, Te. Biscoccces cece — 514 @— 51% 
Ungraded .........00 ceeee 49 @— 51 
White, No2.......-... oe — O- — 
Oa’ 
White, Bo. 2..cccccee seseeem — @— 416 
White, No. 3.... cccccccese — 33 @— 38l¢ 
No.1 Mixed........+« eoeeete — @— 34 
BEAxs : 
Mediums.........+. coseeee 150 Q— — 
Marrows...... eneseccceses 170 1 75 
BeBe cccccesee eecenceeoes ~10 @-— — 


Green, prime, Bonsh....... 110 @ 1 15 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 


Bean, Ibs... ...cccccccss $— 70 @% — 75 

-— @ —70 

— 7240 — v0 

—% @ 10) 

wee —h @-—— 

Boreenings..........seeee — 60 @ — 75 

GAY AND STRAW 

New Hay, per 100 Ilbs......... #—55 @ — 75 
Hay, No. i,old, per 100lbs ... —80 @ — 8) 
Hay, No. 2, good, “ “ow —w @— i 





Hay, Clover = —-40 @— 46 
Hay, clover mixed ‘ see —55 @ — 60 
Btraw, long 0 oe .. —65 @ — 75 
Straw, short os o —-6 @-—- 
Atrew, Oat oe “ .... —60 @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat sid cee —40 @ — 45 
PROVISIONS. 

Pork: 

BOMB oc cicccccecocecocces #9 60 @ 10 75 

BE PEMD. cvccvccce. cx - 960 @ 10 25 

GEOR BOG Mcccce cocccces 13 50 @ 16 00 

PR cetaveveecatdad. ue 1800 @ 14 00 
Beer : 

Extra India Mess, per tce. 12 00 @ 14 00 

Extra, in bbls........ . 750 @ 800 
Cur Meats: _— 

Smoked Hams........... 12%@ 13 

“ Shoulders........ — @ 1% 
Dressep Hogs ..... anedecene 6,@ 6% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs.......... — @ 22 
Prime Creamery, tubs.......... sss: — @ 19 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs............. - @ — 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs......12 @ 18 
BEE cccceccccesccces cenbeneie ° 10 @ 14 
CHEES. 

Fancy Cream, small, new..........+..— @ 10 
Fine State Factory......... + eseeess —@ 9 
ST ceamdarl — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case........— @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... — @3 50 
Schweitzer. American, #@ Ib... ....-..+0. 15 
—— 














Susurauce. 
ONE MORE LEFT. 





Tae man who has been a member of an 
assessment society several years and has 
paid ** only” a little for his membership, 
and who considers that fact one of sigoifi- 
cance and importance, still reads Tux INDz- 
PENDENT and is heard from once more. 
We really hope there are not many of him, 
because it is alittle disheartening to find 
people arising to say they cannot see it after 
we have been reminding them so frequently 
for 6o long a time, that twice two are ex- 
actly four. But here he is to speak for 
himself: 

To THe Epiror or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

Sir: In your issue of Aug. 12th, under the 
head of ‘* Insurance” is an interesting article on 
ass-ssment societies. I want to ask the writer of 
that article a question or two. I bave been a mem- 
ber of a society not for “two to five years,” but for 
ten years. It has cost me $18 a year. Every death 
in the society during that ten years has called 
for $2,000 prompt cash. The society still 
flourishes. If I had died at any time in that 
ten years my widow would therefore bave re- 
ceived $2,000. Did I waste my $180? 

I own a cottage which I bave insured at one 
per cent, for three years; $2.66 a year I have 
paid on an $800 risk. Irealize thatI ** have 
been paying for the risk of burning out (dying, 
your writer has it) in one year.” But $2 66 is 
a low rate of fire insurance, even for one year 
only. I think that $180 is a low rate of 
life insurance even for “the risk of dying *‘in 
ten years. I *“‘don’t want any ‘tabler,’ «xcept the 
multiplication table and its fellows,” to tell me 
that; I “don’t want an actuary or even a solici- 
tor” to tell me that no company, though it own 
rows of marble office buildings and pay its 
officers princ sly salaries, would have insured me 
for those ten years at any such price. It Iam 
wrong, please name the company. 

Joun R. Spears. 


The name of this society is not given, and 
so the present flourishing condition cannot 
be investigated, but we have no objection 
to admitting it. Every death which bas oc- 
curred ‘thas called for $2,000”; it is not 
said that the $2,000 has been forthcoming, 
and we should not necessarily believe this 
even if it had been said; still, let it be sup. 
posed that the society has actually paid 
$2,000 per death. Was the $180 was'ed? 
This question is much less tough than Mr. 
Spears imagines, and the answer depeuds 
mainly on whether he wanted, s'ill wants, 
and supposes he has been buying and get- 
ting, whole-life insurance, or, on the con- 
trary, mere term insurance. 

He cannot refrain from repeating the 
cheap and sta’e fling about marble palaces 
and princely salaries. Whether the build- 
ings do or do not return an inc»me equal 
to the present rates on investments is 
a question of fact. We venture to say 
that Mr. Spears aoes not know what the 
fact is, that he never sought to know, 
probably would not believe it if it were 
shown him, and would rather continue to 
utter the second-hand assessment carping 
about these buildings than to know what 
the facts are; but he may be interested to 
know the fact that these structures are 
veritable assets at least and cannot be car- 
ried away in somebody’s trousers pocket. 
For the princely salaries, suppose every offi- 
ver in the three largest companies in this 
state had a salary of a thousand dollars a 
week? Such a payment would be subject 
to criticism, and would receive it, on its 
own merits; but the effect on the cost of 
each member’s insurance—which is the only 
point relevant ia this connection—would be 
too trifling to talk about. For the Presi- 
dency of the Mutual, New York and Equit- 
able, shall we nominate Messrs. Powderly, 
Martin Irons, and Herr Most? These gen- 
try are all out of situations at present, are 
upposed to every thing “princely,” and 
would work—if they did not hate work— 
for lower salaries than will satisfy Messrs 
McCurdy, Beers, and Hyde. 

Mr. Spears thinks none of the marble- 
building and priccely-salary companies 
would have insured him for ten years at 
anything like $9 per $1,000. Perhaps they 
would not take him at any price. There 
are, however, term insurances in substantial 
companies obtainable at much lower fig- 
ures than he thinks; but this 1s of no ma- 
terial consequence, because people do not 
want term insurance. When a man comes 
forward and says, “I deliberately want 





insurance for a few years only and want 
the lowest rates obtainable,” or, ‘‘I fully 
expect to live only a few years and any 
association will last long enough for me, 
hence Iam going in for very low figures,” 
it will be time enough to compare figeres 
in this way without reflecting on one’s in- 
telligence. When avy assessment society 
will openly offer its certificates as being 
temporary insurance and nothing else, it 
will be entitled to fair examination accord- 
ingly; but whoever imagines that any so- 
ciety will confess judgment by thus telling 
the truth is more hopefc! than wise. 

Arguing seriously with Mr. Spears is as 
hopeless as striking ata fog with a club. 
He merely repeats the stale and dishonest 
comparison, a thousand times exposed, of 
low-priced term insurance with insurance 
for the term of life. He has paid $9 for 
$1,000 forthe last ten years—what of it? 
He will continue to pay that, or 
about that, as long as he liver— 
this is the asserted conclusion. This 
follows as rationally as if he said, *‘ I have 
not died yet, therefore I am not going to 
die.” Whether he pays any more than $9 
a year depends on how long helives. Have 
you detcrmined on that, Mr. Spears? Your 
age you do not state, and it is almost vio- 
lent to suppose you have attaincd the age 
of discreuon, but probably you are atleast 
twenty-one. Use a hittie of the simple 
arithmetic you say 1s sufficient, and teli us 
how long you must cootuwue paying nine 
dollars a year to make up $1,000. A hun- 
dred years will leave you suort of it. 

Pernaps you can’t see the necessity of 
payivg in the thousana? But you want to 
take it out, of course. Well, during your 
boasted ten years uf cheapness a few have 
taken out $2,000 each, which many have 
made up torthem. These many will ap- 
peul to che hat in their turn,and unless ade- 
quate sums are paid the last men will in- 
evitably be left in thelurch. But the ‘new 
blooa”—the Constantly increasing member- 
ship? Precisely, Mr. Spears, but you will 
never get that; and if you could it would 
be like clearing off one’s debis by borrow- 
ing the mon. y co do it. Pay $9 a year 
apiece for eighty years, to be very liberal; 
wul you sulve tue problem of getting $1,000 
apiece Out Of that merely by making tne 
number large? You can accumulate a for- 
tuue out uf a losing business, if you only 
do enough ot it? 

We ao not really suppose it is of any 
use .O point Out arithmetical i.opossibili- 
lies, as Tespecis the permauently large class 
of persons who would not be satistied 
unless they fooled themscives or heiped 
somebody else toul them. We do not 
write for the Spears who merely say a thing 
over again when its utier impossibility 
withoui overturning the universe 1s poimted 
out, but for those wuo ure willing to give 
up their delusions, 


TIMOTHY H. BROSNAN. 


Tne sudden decease on last Thursday of 
Timothy H. Brosnan, President of the 
United States Life Insurance company, was 
a surprise and a shock to his many friends, 
both in and out of [nsurance circles. Mr. 
Brosnan had not been wel: for several 
weeks, but no one supposed him to be seri- 
ously ill, and his death was entirely unex- 
pected. In him life insurance and business 
in general loses a standard cf geniality, 
kindness, and uprightness. In his business 
metbods he was thoroughly progressive, and 
the standing of the company of which he 
was the head, attests his success. In June, 
1880, Mr Brosnan was unanimously elected 
to succeed the late James Buell, who 
resigned at that time. Mr. Brosnan had 
been previously connected with the 
company for a number of years as 
its superintendent and practical man- 
ager under President Bueli’s administra- 
tion. Mr. Brosaan’s personal magnetism 
and generosity, coupled with his remark- 
able executive abiliiy and thorough famil- 
iarity with the insurance business in all its 
branches, secured for the United States 
Life the leading position it has held of late 
years, and placed himself in the front rank 
of insurance managers. He was prompt to 
avail himself of everything that gave 
promise of helping forwara the lite insur- 
ance busiress, whether in his own company 
or for the full development of the system 
itself. He was always approacnable, 
bonest and generous, and when he bad 
once made a friend clung to him through 
thick andthin. He could be decisive with- 
out exciting animosity; but, if necessary, 
he could and would assert himself as an 
antagonist in a way that made him a 
formidable contestant tor what he deemed 
to be duty and right. His invariable 
course Of kindness won for him a re. 
markably large circle of buth social and 
business friends. He was born in Oydens- 
burg, N. Y., on December 3d, 1888, and 
was thus at the time of his death, less than 
forty-eight years old. He graduated from 
Union College, and afterward studied law. 
He practiced in Ogdensburg until com- 
pelled py 1: health to give up his sedentary 
life for something more active and healthy. 
He then accepted the ageucy of a life in- 
surance company in the northern part of 
the state, and thence removed to Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., to take the general agency 
of » prominent Hartford company, whose 
confidential special agent he afterward 
became. In October, 1875 he became the 
manager of the New Engiand Department of 
the United States Lite Insurance Company, 
and in August 1876, he was elected an officer 
of the company, with the titie of Superin- 
tendent of Agencies. In 1880 he left this 
position to assume the presidency ot the 





company, which he filled up to the time of 
is death. ‘ 











United States 
Mutual Accident 


Association, 


320 AND 322 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK. 
Losses patd from Jan. Ist, 1886, to July T5tM. ... 2.0... cccee. ccccccveccccceccccsece $135,404 59 
Total Leases Pata, OVE. 2... 210000 vcecercccrcccscccccccce -cscvccccescccccccccee +++-%700,000 00 
ee ED Sg Sis ocd stwocre cencccersececescecceee saatesdedenncencennede 31,431 
Amount of Insurance Be POR renscccscecscecbeseceseaveseccdeerasececcescessaess $153,376,750 00 
Masete Detey UBtRy BESS}, OSCR .000ccccccccccceesccvcccccccccccccccvese ceeces coccccccoccece 100,000 00 
eT nics dhsndneiadenessencereriescescekentoeesednbessendaswnnctewnesenessoees NONE. 


Twenty-five cents per week will carry a 
$5,000 accident policy with $25 weekly in- 
demnity in the Unirep Starrs Mutua Ao- 
CIDENT ASsOOIATION, in a preferred occupa- 
tion. $13 will pay for a yearin advance, 
for which a deposit receipt will be given. 
Thousands pay in this way, and thus remove 
any o»jection to bimonthly assessmen‘s. 
All advance payments are placed in Trust 
Fund, in the Ninth National Bank and 
Central Trust Company. 

It is not possible to make so good an in- 
vestment in any other way as by procur- 
ing a policy in this Association, which is 
the cheapest, largest, aud best in the world. 
Statistics show that you are twenty-four 
times more liable to an accident than your 
dwelling is to burn. Over $200,000 losses 
have been paid during the past twelve 
months. No valid claim remains due and 
unpaid. 

Over thirty thousand leading business 
men of the United States are now members 
of the Association. 








CHARLES B. PEET)» vont 


JAS. R, PITCHER, uy, 
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Mas sachusells Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 








M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretwy 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


After the Official Examination required by law, 
the Insurance Commissioner of the State certifies 
that 

“The assets of the Company are ample for the 
protection of its policyholders, and the securities of 
the character required by law. 

It gives me pleasure to commend both the finan- 
cial condition and prudent management of the 
Company. 


F. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 








THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. Co., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (86 YEARS.) 1886. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres't, : 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres't 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
%. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bexz. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. Grszens, Seo 
ABBOCLE,.... 000000555 +. 817,846,546 65 
Linbilities.. seee- 1315,238.761 16 
prices entities. -. 82,607,785 49 

on of the pare is called to the New 


The 
Feat re cin | Lit Insurance ado) is Com- 
pany, of Lt dowment olicion AEG y 
same p: re c 








yo 4 and paid. up insurance values in 


= b: ets on anatory of the New Feature te 
had on applicat fon at Oamapans”s Office, —_ 


— POSMIFFICE SOUARE, BOSTON 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





THE UNITED. STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


0. P. FRALEIGS, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ans’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
cone afte years. 


meee security, combined wt the in the lnngoss bes. 


cccdiemeendnaaianes 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January 28p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affaires on the 3iet December, 1885. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to Sist December, 1486.......... 83,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 

TANUATY, 185, ,.....ccccersecsceecerseceeeece 1,339,525 10 
Total marine premiums.......... ........5+ 196,143 76 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1885, to Sist December, 1886................ $3,770,094 90 
Losses paid during the same 

period.......0. ++ $1,91b,720 67 
Returns of t premiums ande ex: 

penses.. inva: shinies _ 9776,718 48 


— company has the following assets assets 


ous States and State of New Yors 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,084,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 


eatimated at..........ccce. crsscocccce sovees 680,000 08 
Premium nutes and bills receivable. . 1,568,148 56 
Cash in bank.. soecceeseercccccess _ man 88 

AMOUNE,.......eecereeeee 


«« 819,740,3% cd 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
shereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned p i of the y for the - ear ending 
Bist December, 1885, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order “the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


























TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES. ADOLPH LEM 
CHARLES DENNIS, BERT B. Mi; ‘OhN, 
WH. H. MOORE, CHAR H. 

JAMES LO FRADE He wart 

A, &. RAVEN, WILLIAM B 

WM. STURGIS, J iH LIQ 
BENJAMIN HA. FIELD, JAMESG. DEF bere 
J BLAH O. LOW LAB. D. BVERIO 

T B, OO DinaTON, ji 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, . DE SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEO LI 

W AM E. DODGE, HE B. HA Y 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
Soni ba ay EWLELT EDw'D 

WiLL AM 


1D JONBS 
c ta SMAB MAITLAN 
ane Eiihe. # v 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. BAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


is 











THOS. 8. MONTGOMERY. Prandont 


coat AL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon Sts. 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... 42,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $56,969 52) 
Reserve. ampletoralic!aims... 553,171 26 





Capital paid in in cash.. - 1,000,000 00 
Net Sarpias.. eo - 1.358.879 85 
Total Assets, an —~ 1886...85, 5,177,478 99 

This company ducts its basi under the 





Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORG, President. 
F. OC. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 24 Vice-Pres’t and Seo. 
SAMUEL D, BABCOCK Fup tt ae 
6. ct Cut Felice NDE N, I 
y Wan Ne LELTAM bs F. Faxt DING, 


cine. anh, 
ery 2 a 


H r TA tn om EDW. MA 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADish 30a NOON, 
9 a ie, M. BUCK fee 
WwW ANDKE WS, D. VER 
W, CORLIES, AcoB WEN 
A CAWREN i 


B. 0. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agenoy Dep't. 
OHAR, H. DI'TCHER. See, Brooklyn Dev't 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr.p = ~ rresident. 
In this company polioy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all other 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 
See charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANDT 8ST. 

















FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPOKT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance GC ompany, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount oft Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885..... 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


-- 857,835,098 45 


IG, 5. cc cacnsencesnesinsdatansoupinneneoned $18,517,426 08 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 795,323 00—@13,722,108 03 
Interest and rents (including realised gains on 
Securities and Real Estate sold)............. -.. 8,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 460,507 76— 8,399,069 71—@16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... @2,999,109 64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
741,764 47 
940,999 64 


Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies... y 








Total Paid Policyhelders............+.0+5 
| ae eaaneeeneeanegnenra« H physician “ice 2.09000 88 
mission erages, agency expenses an cians’ fees. 
Office and rod expenses, salaries, advertising, b BBrccccse 488,446 62—@10,444,5583 19 
063,512,618 06 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transt (mnce received) ............ $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks Canrieet value 
GEL PERE). ccc ccccdcccccvecccseese 9000000000 cocrerccocece 88,640,220 56 
De Fn v.0sn ens ccncetecescescseckevnssseepepezcrocereieesss 6,855,582 68 
Bonds and mo: es, first lien on real estate dings thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the os assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)...........-.+++ 18,159,500 00 
Tem oans (market value of securities held as collatera 
Rios "480.00 ~ tah ee ees ss mabesnnsesees 451,500 00 
*Loans on exis ing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,006,000.00)...........+006. 416,084 15 
*Quarterly = acmi-annual premiums on on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... ....ceeeeseceeeseeeees 878,161 65 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, erepeees in | 
ties, is estimated at (955,000)............ oetee 575,699 5¢ 
Agente’ balamess...cccccccccccscccccccccccccccess 68,142 78 
Accrned interest on investments, January 1st, 1886 485,284 18—@68,512,618 08 
Market value of securities over cost on Company's books.............. ececcoccceos 351,708 92 
A detailed schedule hf, these tems will accompany the usual 
“annual at filed with the Insurance Department of she State 
of New > 





CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886- - $66,864,321 32 
Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1886........... oe $144,424 60 

ported Losses, awaiting proof, et0...........:seececeencceeces 248,428 12 
Matured endowments, due and un ai not presented).... 41,854 06 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for).............ssceseeeees 10,695 21 


Reserved for re-insurance on 6 


ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium............ 60e0poeeese 56,200,875 00 





hecspeegeetendcetnes ehknenenteuess6+4s00 0% $2,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... .......... ° 952,683 31 
PE cctsncnnnenctndn ciektevebeeontensannnel $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
om mattered TOMMMES. cccccccccccccccccccccce ° 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886.............0-seeeeee . 8,128,742 77 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............secesesesere ° 29,984 03 
$59 pree.ee 19 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)................ $7,064,472 is 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent............ $13, 226,068 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,478.18 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to ~ rie — in propertiop to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual poche 
Death- claims aie from Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1881, $2,013,208 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1,1 $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955, 1882, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097 Jan. 1, sss” $0,800 908 
1888, 2, 1888, 2,712,868 = 1, 46, Jan. 1, 1884, 56, 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 an. 1, 1875, 229,384,586 Jan. 1, 1886, 59,288,768 
1885, 2,999,109 1886, 8,399,069 Jan. 1, 1606, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,821 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,806,778 
SURPLUS 2 Jan. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 18,295,058 
| INCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,698,459; State Standard, $3,328 280 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, HENRY TUCK, ## GEORGE H. POTTS, 

ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 

CHRIS. 0. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELOH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS.- 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELOGM, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of 





A HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Poung. 
TANCHO. 


FOUNDER OF THE FIRST CHURCH BELL. 


BY AGNES L. CARTER. 


*Twas in that long and glorious day 
When half of Europe owned the sway 
Of Charles the Mightiest (who the dark 
Of ages startled by a spark 

Of quickened intellect, which ran 

With quivering thrill from man to man, 
Till, brightening on the verge of night, 
His reign became the Age of Light.)— 


*T was then, as chroniclers recall, 
There lived a monk in far St. Gall, 
Who caused al! Christendom to ring 
With calls to worship Christ our King. 


He was a student, loved to pore 

Long days and nights on mystic lore. 

His prayers were said with thrifty speed— 
Ora pro nobis” served all need. 

But, though bis orisons were scant, 

He loved to hear the brethren chant. 

For holy books no love had he, 

But deeply studied alchemy. 

Such skill his learning did impart, 

Some whispered of forbidden art ; 

Bome, that the stone the sages sought 

The monk from the foul fiend had bought, 


But darker far that age had been 

If sorcery, that deadly ain, 

Had always brought men to the stake. 
(We're glad it did not, for our sake.) 
And 80, though watched by envious eyes, 
The monk atill studied, still grew wise ; 
And still, in metal fiercely hot, 

He wrought in secret—none knew what. 
He read by day ; he worked by night; 
But every secret comes to light. 

And, when success at length was won, 
His grand achievement sought the sun. 


He did not tell the mystery ; 

Hia work had better voice than he. 

It rang a chime so loud and clear 

The deaf old abbot well could hear. 

He held a hand behind his ear, 

And smiled and said, ‘**’Tis good, my son!” 
And gave the bell his benison : 

“ Sound far and near, sound sweet and clear, 
O’er crag and stream, o’er mount and mere! 
Ring out to heaven's enfolding blue! 

All angels bless thee, fair and true! 
All evil spirits flee thy knell ! 
All saints proect thee, holy bell!” 


So sweet and solemn rose the sound 
Through all the silent country round, 
The peasant in the fields anear 

Did cross himself for very fear ; 

On distant peak the hunter stayed, 
With startled heart, and half dismayed ; 
The chamois, poised upon the steep, 
Plunged onward toa wilder leap. 
While, faster than the bell can awing, 
Now here, vow there, the echoes wing ! 
Summit to summit answering ; 

Now loud, now soft, they ring, and ring! 


But farther yet the accents fell 

Of that first sanctuary bell. 

Far through the towering Alps they swept, 
Ac ;oss the billowy meadows crept, 

Ad «wn the river’s current ran, 

And ;eached the ear of Charlemagne. 


With joy the generous monarch heard ; 
And swiftly at the royal word 
The careful treasurer must tell 
The weight of silver for a bell. 
** For pure in every grain should be 
The bell I give to God,” quoth he, 


Ah! well, if Tancho’s soul had been 
More strongly fortified from sin! 

Had prayer and fasting filled the heart 
So busied with his careful art! 

Now to that soul the sight and touch 
Of so great treasure proved too much. 
So half the silver safely lay 

Deep hidden from the light of day, 
When first before the well-pleased king 
The wondrous bell began to ring. 


From west and east, from south and north, 
The curious people crowded forth ; 

And stood, all breathless, listening, 

As slow the bell began to swing. 

While in the midst, in frock and hood, 
Close to his work, proud Tancho stood. 
Too close, i ween-—that guilty head 

All bared for vengeance swift and dread. 


At that first jarring, shuddering stroke, 
From each a cry of horror broke ; 

For, crushed and gory, at the blow 
Reeling, the wetched monk sank low. 
Then once, in deep and solemn toll, 
The bell proclaimed the passing soul. 


As ceased that heavy, dreadful knell, 
A pause of awful silence fell, 
And, bushed in stiliness, hung the bell. 





From wrong desires and evil ways 

Save us, O Master, whom we praise! 

Since brain and hand such curse have wrought, 
O sanctify our skill and thought ! 

That pure from every stain may be, 

The work, O Lord! we offer Thee. 
New Yore Cry. 
a 
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I suppose the leading point of interest 
was that they were Americans; and yet 
there was so much else connected with that 
winter to make the little romance interest- 
ing that this fact was merged into greater 
ones. However, it was certainly because 
they were Americans that Kelperton was 
first roused on their account; and as I was 
a countrywoman of theirs, and visiting old 
Lady Fernew at the Manor House, it was 
natural that I should catch every straw of 
opinion and every whiff of gossip floating 
by. There ‘s, or ought to be, a beginning 
to everybody’s story, suppose. This one 
seems tome to begin one mild December 
morning, when Lady Fernew’s invitation 
reached me, and mother decided I had bet- 
ter go down to Kelperton at once. I had 
never visited an English country-house, and 
from what I knew of the Fernews their 
position in the county assured to me all 
torts of social delights. We had met them 
in Florence, and my mother had been very 
kind to Lady Fernew during a lingering 
illness. Then my engagement had taken 
place, and the dear old lady had shown the 
utmost interest in that; and when my lover 
went back for six months to America, she 
had promised to try and keep me ‘‘ cheered 
up.”  Isuppose it was in remembrance of 
that kindly promise that she wrote bidding 
me to Kelperton fora ‘really long visit. I 
won't fix dates,” she wrote. ‘Dear Mary 
must not go away until she is heartily tired of 
us; and I know you,” meaning my mother, 
‘intend to visit your daughter in Florence; 
so why not leave Mary to me until you 
come back? ” 

And this is how it was finally'settled. My 
mother went back to my married sister in 
Florence, and one soft December afternoon 
I found myself and my maid arriving in 
Kelperton—a town in South Devonshire, 
not far from the sea. 

A carriage was in waiting, and we started 
at a brisk pace around by an old church, and 
up one of the hilly streets of thetown. The 
houses on either side presented to my in- 
terested gaze the antique forms of genera- 
tions gone by; indeed some of the bulging 
upper stories might have been built in the 
days before William of Orange landed there, 
and the quaint gable roofs, the little lat- 
ticed panes of glass catching the sunset 
colors, made me feel as though I were rid- 
ing through some country of Froissart’s 
time. The town was not large, but very 
‘‘roomy,” as my maid Betts remarked. 
Perhaps because, in spite of many narrow 
streets and poncerous doorways, the wide 
fertility of the country encompassing it 
gave an impression of generous surface 
and the evening lights showed me various 
striking objects. A church, with a quaint 
little grammar school stood near a garden 
and rectory like a picture. Thete was a 
high brick wall with a doorway cut into it, 
overhung with vines; but it could not hide 
the pleasant proportions of the old house, 
whose windows twinkled and gleamed in 


_& friendly fashion as we passed them by,and 


some starlike crimson blossoms abcut the 
entrance colored the gray stone beautifully. 
We had just passed this rectory, I remem- 
ber, when a halt occurred. Something had 
happened which brought the large old- 
fashioned carriage to a standstill, and there 
were sounds of voices shrilly on the air— 
American voices unmistakably; and, with 
that quick feeling of kinship 1 suppose we 
all feel for each other when abroad, I put 
my head out of the window, anxious to see 
who the American intruders upon the soft 
stillness of the evening ‘were. A curious 
sight rewarded me. An elderly gentleman 
was seated on the roadside, evidently hav- 
ing hurt his foot in some fashion, and I 
verily believe the prettiest girl I have ever 
seen was bending over him, talking, gestic- 
ulating, flashing looks here and there out 
of the most‘charming brown eyes, lifting 
a face in which the hues of the pomegran- 





ate were on cheeks and lips, and the type, 
such as Titian or Andrea del Sarto per- 
haps would have painted to perfection, and 
yet in it all something curiously childlike 
triumphed. She was dressed in Parisian 
style. I remember a suggestion of dark 
blue wool and dull silver ornaments; of a 
long silk cloak flung back and adding 
something of queen-like importance to her 
superb young figure; of a broad-brimmed 
felt hat, from under which her eyes looked 
like stars in shadow. The band which she 
rested on the gentleman’s shoulder was 
daintily gloved in tan color, anda multi- 
tude of sparkling bangles fell about the 
wrist. Half a dozen people had slowly 
gathered about; but the girl had evidently 
motioned Lady Fernew’s man to stop. 

‘* My father has hurt his foot some way,” 
she said in quick tones—rather high- 
pitched, but not unpleasant. ‘‘Can’t you 
take him in your carriage for me? Really I 
don’t know what to do.” 

The elderly gentleman was occupying the 
time with very unpleasant remarks,and the 
little tan colored glove on his shoulder was 
pressed down. 

‘*That won’t help you, Papa,” she said. 
‘*Tf you will just drive us back to our 
house,” she continued, turning her lovely 
gaze upon Thomas. ‘“*I know this is Lady 
Fernew’s carriage,” she continued, dazzling 
all around her with a smile that showed 
the rich sweetness of her lips and the white 
teeth within, ‘‘and I am sure she won’t 
mind.” ' 

Whether or no, Thomas would certainly 
have lent his aid, but that the door in the 
rectory garden wall opened suddenly, and 
the rector’s wife, with a wrap hastily flung 
about her,appeared. The young lady turned 
her eyes, with an air of great relief, in her 
direction. 

‘* Papa,” she said in Jower tones, ‘‘ there 
comes the minister’s wife; it will be all 
right now.” 

And it was; for Mrs. Armitage speedily 
summoned two men, who assisted the suf- 
ferer into the garden, and the door closed 
upon them; but even after,we drove away 
Icould hear the young lady’s clear, sweet 
tone, the high treble voice which reached 
me with a peculiar sense of familiarity. 

The Manor House of Kelperton stood 
just at the outskirts of the town, with a 
luxurious sort of lawn and garden about it, 
which prevented one from feeling that it 
was so near to a business thoroughfare. I 
found myself ushered into a hall witha fine 
oak staircase, family portraits, armor, aud 
all the accessories of traditionary occu- 
pancy, with a bewildered sort of feeling; 
but there was dear old Lady Fernew com- 
ing forward from a doorway on the right; 
my hands were clasped in hers, I felt her 
little rose-leaf touch against my cheek, and 
I was led into a beautiful drawing-room, 
where half a dozen people were sipping tea 
in the firelight. 

I think the drawing-room of Kelperton 
Manor House the prettiest I have ever 
seen. It was square and low-ceilinged, 
was rich in wainscoting and carving, the 
ceiling being really what might be called a 
‘*specimen” of bas relief work, and from 
the quaint high grate, in which the coals 
leaped and shone between brass irons, to 
the pictures on the wall, everything looked 
suggestive of a home; cheerful and invit- 
ing, and yet dignified with the stateliness 
which fine old furniture, ancestral pictures, 
and ceilings seemed to possess, even of 
themselves, along with a  conscious- 
ness of the pride they havea right to evoke. 
A tall gentleman in ‘‘hunting pink” was 
s‘anding with his back to the fire, talking 
to a large, fair-haired, handsome woman 
seated at his right; while a tall girl, with a 
great deal of pleasant assertiveness about 
her, was entertaining a group of visitors in 
a window; but all the company turned to 
greet me, and I was presently seated in 
their midst without removing my bonnet 
or wraps; and as I drank the cup of tea 
handed to me by the girl in the window, I 
mentioned the fact of my encounter with 
the strangers I presumed to be American, 
and whom I had a queer consciousness of 
having met before. 

‘My dear Margaret,” exclaimed the fair- 
haired lady, who had been presented to me 
as Mrs. Rose, ‘‘ that must be the American 
girl who has taken the Court. My nephew 


had let it to an American gentleman and 
his daughter; that is, the daughter seems 
to be the important person in the transac- 
tion. She made all the business arrange- 
ments. Geoff said she was uncommonly 
pretty, in that American way. I beg your 
pardon, Miss Iverson, I mean that brilliant 
kind of style. They have taken a lease of 
the place.” 

“Since when?” said the gentleman in 
pink, turning a very cold sort of glance up- 
on Mrs. Kose. 

‘“Why, last week. Lady Betty is com- 
ing back very soon, however.” 

The gentleman—a Mr. Forsyth—smiled, 
and Mrs. Rose looked a little anxious, as 
though she might have said the wrong 
thing. The group in the window were 
drifting away toward the piano, and the 
girl who had brought me my tea moved for- 
ward, saying: 

‘*Ien’t it true about Lady Betty, Mr. 
Forsyth?” 

She wa3 a tall, slim girl, who might have 
posed for Mr. Du Maurier’s pictures in 
Punch. She gave her general impression of 
tailor-made gowns, perfect collars and orna. 
ments as @ rather eccentric, although fan- 
tastic style. Not a pretty girl, precisely, 
this niece of Lady Fernew’s, Miss Barbara 
George, but exceedingly attractive and very 
typically English. Soft brown hair, dark 
eyes, a good nose and a pleasant mouth. 
Such her features, the coloring fine, the 
carriage of her shoulders quite perfect, and 
her walk like a young Diana. Many an- 
other girl might be prettier, ‘‘if you came 
to that,” as her aunt would say, but by no 
means so fascinating as Miss Barbara. 

This young lady came forward into the 
firelight, her frank eyes fixed upon Mr. 
Forsyth with a funny litue challenge in 
them. 

‘*T am not accountable for Lady Betty’s 
vagaries,” he said, returning the girl’s 
glance with a steady look. ‘Now Lady 
Fernew,” he added, “if you will excuse 
me, I must take a look at my horse; for I 
am afraid he is done up for to-morrow.” 
Barbara rang the bell, at her aunt’s bidding, 
and by the same command took me away 
to my room, to which she returned in half 
an hour already dressed for dinner, an- 
nouncing that she meant to enjoy a quiet 
chat with me before we joined the rest of 
the company. She seated herself :n a ca- 
pacious easy chair, looking quite radiant 
ina pretty, white silk gown, with red roses 
in her belt, and an Eastern necklace gleam- 
ing about her pretty, white throat. 

‘* Were you surprised to find the Manor 
House s0 near the town?” she said pleas. 
antly. ‘* Well, it’s a dear old place, and I 
don’t think my aunt would lease it for a 
palace; and, you see, she is rather infirm, 
but fond of her friends coming in and out 
informally. A great many nice people live 
quite near the town; evenin it, too. Aunt 
likes them to come tu afternoon tea quite 
regularly, so you are likely to see the whole 
set within a week. Just now we have only 
Mrs. Rose and Mr. Forsyth staying in the 
house. She is a kind of cousin; a very 
nice woman, who knows everybody, and is 
always making rounds of visits. Just now 
she is here; next week she will be at Lord 
Elford’s, seven miles away. We are all to 
go there next Monday for two or three 
days.” 

‘*And Mr. Forsyth?” said I, as she 
paused. ‘* Who is he?” 


“Oh! Mr. Forsyth! Well, he is an old 
bachelor whom Lady Betty Gardner, Lord 
Elford’s sister, has been treating shame- 
fully for years. I suppose really and truly 
he is too poorto marry her. That,” said: 
Barbara, lifting her dark eyes suddenly to 
my face and smiling with some scorn, 
‘that is the difficulty with nearly every- 
bouy, I fancy. Lady Betty ought to settle it 
once for all. Now you ought not to let me 
interfere with your dressing. Dioner will 
be ready very soon. If you don’t mind I- 
wi'l sit here.” 

I didn’t, and I went intothe pretty chintz 
hung dressing-room, leaving her gazing 
speculatively into the coals. Returning 
once, I said: 

‘*T feel sure I have seen that American 
girl somewhere before. If it hadn’t been 
so dark, I feel that I would have known 
her.” 

“<The only American girl I am very anx- 





was telling me yesterday that Lord Elford: 





ious to see,” said Barbara,‘ is’ one-whom. 
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a friend of mine met last winter in Nice. 
He was in a rather melancholy frame of 
mind, and I suspect she did her best to 
cheer him.” 

It was nearly eight o’clock when we 
went down-stairs. Lady Fernew clung to 
every conventionality of life in the routine 
of her household and dined at a quarter to 
eight summer and winter. We found the 
fine old drawing-room quite transformed ; 
wax candles glowed in sconces and on the 
chimuey piece. The ladies of the party 
were dressed in flattering evening toilettes, 
the gentlemen in irreproachable attire. 
Two other guests had joined the party. 
The rector and his wife—the same Mrs. 
Armitage who had gone to the American 
girl’s rescue, now appeared in lavender silk 
and blonde lace, with pink ribbons in her 
cap and at her neck, while her husband, a 
soldierly looking man, stood in the window 
talking to Mr. Forsyth. 

As I appeared, with Miss George, Mrs. 
Armitage stopped short in something she 
was saying and gave me the end of a smile. 
Lady Fernew presented me and continued 
the conversation. 

“Do they seem—nice people?” She 
asked, holding my hand in hers while 1 sat 
beside her. 

‘Oh! my dear Lady Fernew! 
such a’’— 

‘*Nice word,” put in Barbara, ‘taken 
according to Sydney Smith.” 

Mrs. Armitage never liked interruptions; 
and I don’t think she was very sure that 
Sydney Smith was not one of Barbara’s 
good looking penniless cousins; so she said, 
in a stately sort of voice: ‘‘I really don’t 
know, Barbara, quite what youmean. The 
girl is pretty; but I don’t think I'd call her 
nice.” 

‘¢Poor thing,” said Barbara, who was 
trifling with her fan ona low couch near 
us. ‘Only fancy,” raising her brows to 
Mr. Forsyth: ‘*Mrs. Armitage says the 
American girl who has taken the Dower 
House isn’t nice at all.” 

‘‘You put it differently, Barbara,” said 
Mrs. Armitage. She was thoroughly net- 
tled, and gave her lavender silk draperies a 
little rustling shake out,expressive of annoy- 
ance, while Barbara turned her cool, soft 
gaze quietly in her direction. 

“I thought you said you wouldn’t call 
her nice; but do tell us more of her. Does 
she talk dreadfully through her nose?” 

I began to laugh, and Lady Fernew said: 

‘“‘Mrs. Armitage, Miss Iverson is an 
American.” 

Upon which it appeared that Mrs. Armi- 
tage must have intended to be very general 
in herremarks about my country women; for 
she relapsed into a silence that would seem 
to indicate speech about Americans would 
be unpleasant, and Barbara drifted across 
the room, making a funny little mouwe and 
insisting on my following her. 

‘*Y am quite decided now,” she said very 
quizzically. ‘I will call at the Dower 
House to-morrow. I must take up this 
young lady from America because mine 
ancient enemy disdains her. You must 
know, my dear,” the girl continued, laying 
a light hand on my arm and smiling con- 
fidertially, ‘‘some years ago Mrs. Armi- 
tage declared I would sooner or later do 
something to disgrace the family, and ever 
since she has been waiting and watching tor 
indications. Naturally I try to give her all 
the assistance possible.” 

I fancy Lady Fernew understood her 
niece too well to attempt to silence her; but 
when we were in the drawing-room again, 
She declared her remarks to be quite sin- 
cere, and Mrs. Rose was soon made com- 
fortable on the subject; but we were des- 
tined to meet the Americans under very 
different circumstances first. 


There had been talk on parting for the 
night of going to the hunt the next morn- 
ing, should the weather prove propitious. 
Ihad ridden very rarely in England, and 
was eager enough for any such occasion; 
therefore you may be sure I was delighted 
to find that the moraing was pronounced 
by such connoisseurs as Mr. Forsyth and 
Barbara as perfection. The frost had just 
given way sufficiently, there was an agree- 
able ‘‘ hunting ” cloudiness in the air. We 
breakfasted in our habits. Lady Fernew 
was not up. Barbara poured the coffee 
while Mrs. Rose described to me all I was 
likely to enjoy of the day. She was to ride 


Nice is 


to the Meet with us, and I could return 
theace with her if Iliked. There was a 
little anxious time getting her comfortably 
into her saddle, whi'e Barbara seemed to 
fly into her perch and I was soon in mine, 
on a horse which Mr. Forsyth said would 
carry me “like a bird.” Through the 
town we went, the mists rolling away be- 
fore us and the country coming finely into 
view while we were still clattering over the 
paved streets. Once, just as we were near- 
ing the open country, Barbara turned back 
to say to Mr. Forsyth, who was my rather 
silent companion : 

‘*Show her the Dower House.” 

And as some graceful turrets came into 
view, behind a group of firs and a fine ave- 
nue, Mr. Forsyth indicated them with 
frowning brows as the outlines of the 
Dower House.” 

**It belongs to the Dowager Lady EI- 
ford,” he was gracious enough to explain, 
‘‘andI am surprised that her daughter, 
Lady Betty Gardner, who has lived there 
some time, cared so little for family feeling 
that she has rented the place, and I hear 
gone into lodgings at Torquay herself. The 
daughter lives a great part of the time on 
the Continent, and I suppose us they had a 
good offer for it they were ready to take it. 
Lord Elford is always spending money. So 
are the rest of us,for that matter; but some 
of us don’t always have it to spend.” 

And Mr. Forsyth smiled a little grimly, 
and ina moment called my attention to 
some fine looking horsemen in pink ahead 
of us. They were the ‘crack’ riders of 
the county, he explained;; and I observed 
that our cavalcade was beginning to have 
various additions, Barbara George being 
a spirited looking center of attraction; and 
before we had left Kelperton two miles 
behind us the road was gay with people 
going to the Meet; and I must say, a pret- 
tier and more picturesque sight than this 
gathering of riders, dogs, and lookers on in 
the English hunting field would be hard to 
find. 

The appointed place was near a sad look- 
ing little village, which seemed to me to 
enclose all the melancholy of the moors in 
its one dreary street; but the country round 
about was prosperous in appearance, and 
gave the impression of rich tillage, while 
the place of meeting was on the brow of 

a hill which swept the landscape gloriously. 
When we rode up with quite a crowd of 
people, we saw the dogs werejassembled, 
circling round three or four men on fine 
horses, all obligingly explained to me by 
Mr. Forsyth as the huntsmen, whippers-in, 
master of the hounds, etc. A crowd of 
people had gathered; the riders al] seemed 
to me of remarkable excellence and skill, 
although Mr. Forsyth assured me this was 
a criticism I ought to reserve for a later 
hour in the day. I was one of a party ata 
slight distance from the field where the 
pack was assembled, and my point of ob- 
servation included the valley land, the lit- 
tle village we had just left, and a road 
which ran along between brownish green 
meadow lands; and here I saw, coming at a 
smart pace, a young lady on a good horse, 
with a servant not particularly well dressed, 
in attendance. Thetwo rode hastily, and 
with their faces turned eagerly toward the 
point of rendezvous. If the girl rode well 
it was without apy special training. Her 
manner in the saddle was that of a person 
accustomed to headlong scampers in which 
fearlessness was the special attribute. I 
can hardly say I was s»rprised,on her com- 
ing into nearer view, to find that she pre- 
sented to our inspection the lovely face and 
figure of the American girl, Miss Joy. 


I had just time to exclaim, ‘ Barbara, 
there she is! That is the girl!” when the 
stranger turned a swift glance in my direc- 
tion, and by one of those queer accidents 
of memory which it is impossible to ex- 
plain, I recognized her in a flash—remem- 
bered having met her and her father five 
years before in Paris; and, without a mo- 
ment’s reflection, I rode up to her and put 
out my hand. 

‘‘How do you do, Miss Joy?” I said 
smiling. ‘I wonder whether you remem- 
ber being so good to me when I was sick’ 
in Paris, five years ago.” 

There is certainly something very clan- 
nish about Americans who meet abroad. 
As Miss Joy smiled ard held out her hand 





to melam sure we both felt like much 





older and better friends than we were. She 
seemed really delighted to see me. 

‘Of course I remember you—now,” she 
said, looking very pretty as she spoke, and 
apparently unconscious that the eyes of a 
dozen people were scrutinizing us both. 
‘* You are Mary Iverson; are you not? Just 
think of your looking so strong and rosy 
after that terrible fever? Pa is laid up with 
a sprained ankle. Oh! You are the girl in 
the carriage yesterday.” 

She laughed gayly at{the recollection, and 
I laughed too, and explained that I was on 
my way then tothe Manor House. 

‘*That is another of their names,’ she 
said, good humoredly. ‘‘Our house is 
called the Dower House. You must come 
and see us. It is such a funny old place. 
Pa has been making a collection of beetles 
and all sorts of queer things like that, and 
he came down here for the purpose of see- 
ing another man, whois just about as crazy 
over the same thing as he is himself, and 
then we found that this house was for rent 
and took it for the winter.” 

As all this was uttered in a cheerful, if 
not shrill treble, the people about us must 
have had their curiosity concerning the 
new tenants of the Dower House satis‘ed; 
but Miss Joy apparently had no intention 
of enlightening any one but myself, and 
continued to talk with her soft brown eyes 
fixed only upon my face. 

**One of the servants told me about the 
hunt this morning,” she continued, ‘‘ and 
I thought I'd ride up as far as this place 
and see what it was like. Are you going 
to run about all day with them?” 

She swept the field near by with her 
glance, and nodded her head again at me 
smilingly. I explained that I was going to 
return with Mrs. Rose, not being a good 
enough rider to go on with the rest of the 
party. 

‘Oh! then we can go back together,” 
she said. ‘* Can’t you come into our house 
for a little while?” 

I was really anxious to see her, and have 
atalk with her about herself, but I ex- 
plained that my hostess’s niece intended 
calling upon her shortly, when I would ac- 
company her. 

Miss Joy looked decidedly pleased. 

“Now that is real nice,” she remarked. 
‘T was afraid people were going to be stupid 
and poky. Did you ever see such a for- 
lora looking old town? Butif there is a 
little fun to be had, I don’t mind staying 
here. We took the house, servants and all; 
so it isn’t much bother. Who is that 
lovely girl you were speaking to? She 
looks just like the Princess of Wales.” 

“Tnat is Miss Greorge,” 1 answered, 
‘Lady Fernew’s niece.” The girl’s expres- 
sion changed, and she regarded Barbara 
with a deliberate scrutiny, in which there 
was some compassion, and decidedly more 
contempt. 

“T was told I might meet her down 
here. Well—she looks fearfully aristo- 
cratic anyway; but I can’t say I like every- 
thing I have heard of her.” 

1 remember Miss Joy’s sharp and ready 
criticisms upon people during my few days 
acquaintance with her in the Hotel Nor- 
mandy, in Paris, where she had been so 
very good to me during my illness; but I 
wished that she might confine her criti- 
cisms of Barbara to me alone. Barbara’s 
figure, a little in the distance, seemed to 
fascinate Miss Joy, who watched her with 
the same shrewd smile; and, indeed, seated 
in her saddle with her fresh, fair face 
turned in profile toward us, Barbara George 
well repaid apy survey of her charms, and 
1 observed the likeness which Miss Joy had 
been quick to detect in her to the Princess 
of Wales. There was the same look of 
high-bred distinction about Barbara, with 
more vivacity. Perhaps it was only the 
cut of her gown and the carriage of her 
shoulders, but the resemblance was cer- 
tainly striking. 

** Miss George is u charming girl,” I said 
to my companion. She nodded her head 
carelessly. 

**IT don’t doubt that,” she answered, with 
something approaching a sniff. ‘‘ I know 
somebody who knows her very well, and I 
have heard a good deal about her. Well, 
I will be glad to see you any time, Miss 
Iverson. Tell your friends so, too, please. 
I guess [ll go back now. I promised Pa 





not to stay away very long. Where is that 





Roger gone to?” she added, looking about 
forher groom, and thanking Mr. Forsyth 
who summoned him, with a bewitching 
smile as she rode away down the hill. 

She was not out of view when Mr. For- 
syth was at my side. 

‘* By Jove,” he exclaimed with surprising 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ that girl is a perfect beauty! 
And I hear that she has been invited to the 
Elford’s next week.” 

Barbara came riding up, greatly inter- 
ested in this encounter of mine, and de- 
cided to go as early as possible the next 
day to the Dower House. I wondered 
what in the world could have been the 
meaning of Miss Joy’s contemptuous man- 
ner in speaking of Barbara, and remem- 
bered that the girl had impressed me, in 
my brief acquaintance with her as being 
very shrewd and keen in her judgments of 
things and people. As we rode home I 
had to tell Mrs. Rose all that I knew of 
‘*the Americans” as she persisted in call- 
ing them. It so chanced that I had been 
taken ill suddenly in a Paris hotel on my 
way to my mother in Italy, and, being quite 
alone with my maid, was thankful when 
Miss Joy came to my rescue. She appeared 
in my room, a vision of beauty I would 
have enjoyed bebolding had I not been so 
ill, and the rest of that day and the next 
she nursed me tenderly. Of course, there 
was little chance for the exchange of con- 
ventional civilities; but she was frank 
enough to give me quite an idea of herself 
before we parted. I knew very little of 
her family history; but I knew she and her 
father came from Nebraska. They were 
very wealthy people, although it was evi- 
dent that Mr. Joy was a self-made man, 
and that Paulina, or Polly, as he called 
her, had received her education in a very 
chaotic manner. She was a young person 
of definite ideas, and 1 remembered being 
amused over her various responsibilities in 
life. She had a whole family of Western 
people on her bands, besides some cousins 
of her own who seemed to have come to 
Paris simply because she was there, and to 
be incapable of doing the smallest thing 
for themselves. I could not help wonder- 
ing, with a little amusement, whether this 
energetic young person, was looking after 
the interests of any one connected with Bar- 
bara George, and I smiled, thinking how, 
with all her good humor, that young lady's 
traditional exclusiveaess would make her 
shriok from Paulina Joy’s brisk little 
methods of investigation and administra- 
tion. 

The hunting party returned late. Mr, 
Forsyth seemed in pretty good spirits; but 
Barbara sauntered into my room before 
dinner, and confessed to feeling out of tune 
with things in general, and asked me rather 
unexpectedly whether I thought Miss Joy a 
desirable acquaintance. 

I hazarded a remark. 

‘*She seemed to know you, Barbara,” I 
said, ‘‘orsomething about you,” and, with- 
out mentioning Miss Joy’s cold contempt, I 
repeated her remark. A queer look settled 
upon Barbara’s face. 

‘* My dear Miss Iverson,” she said, slowly, 
‘*I do believe that she is Mr. Denbigh’s 
American friend.” ’ 

1 could only say that perhaps the morrow 
would decide it, and when the time for our 
call upon Miss Joy came, I think we were 
all somewhat excited over it. I none the 
less, because Barbara, after her remark 
about Mr. Denbigh, had said nothing 
further, and there was still only mystery 
connected with Paulina Joy’s knowledge of 
her. 


I believe that the Dower House is one of 
the ‘‘show places” in the county. At all 
events, it is well worthy of a tourist's visit, 
as I thought when we were ‘ushered into a 
hall of splendid proportions, with a gallery, 
staircase and all the accessories of a fine 
English country house. The drawing-room 
was nearly perfect in its way, and bad an 
ait of such homelike simplicity in the midst 
of its stateliness, that it seemed hard to 
realize that the present occupants had but 
just arrived. Whether the Joys appreciated 
it or not, the artistic finish of the room was 
creditable to the Dowager Lady Elford’s 
taste, and there was a rich blending of 
colors, sage green being lighted here 
and there by some touch of pink which 
contrasted well with the ebony wood- 
work, and gave a suggestion of 
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Oriental splendor to the room. Flow- 
ers were everywhere in profusion, and it 
seemed impossible to remember that it was 
winter, and that we brought a rush of cold 
air in with us. The flrehght seemed al- 
moat out of harmony with the brilliancy of 
the room, and Paulina Joy, coming acroes 
a shining space of the uncarpeted floor, 
looked like some tr pica! creature, the rich- 
ness of ber beauty set off by a gown of 
darkest crimson velvet. It was odd, how- 
ever, that, for all the girl’s grace and pret- 
tiness, my first feeling, on seeing her in 
this superb room, was a sense of incongru- 
ity. She was certainly accustomed to lux- 
ury, and yet to nothing which had a 
flavor of traditionary importance about it. 
She welcomed us very prettily; but she 
seemed no more to belong to her surround- 
ings than they to h-r; and as we sat down 
there was a queer feeling of not being in 
her own house, which took away the fine 
flavor of hospitality which I am sure the 
girl would have liked to exercise gener- 
ously. 

‘* Pa’s out,” she announced, taking us all 
in with an approving glance; and she added, 
looking directly at Barbara: ‘* He’ll be par- 
ticularly sorry, Miss George, to miss you, 
because, you see, Mr. Denbigh is a great 
friend of ours.” 

Barbara, in her blue velvet and sable 
fura, was sitting near the fire, looking like 
an ideal mistress of such a house; and at 
Miss Joy’s words she lifted her face sud- 
denly, the pink flying across it and leaving 
it strangely white. ‘The eyes of the other 
girl never quailed, and Barbara answered, 
in a constrained sort of voice: 

“Mr. Denbigh will be here in a few 
days.” 

**I know,” said Paulina Joy. 
he is going to stay with us.” 

There was something extremely like a 
challenge in her tones, and, indeed, as the 
two girls looked at each other, I could not 
help feeling as though a gauntlet had been 
thrown down by one of them. 

**IT am sure you would like to ses the 
house,” Miss Joy said, suddenly turning to 
me. ‘It is one of their regular old kind of 
places, Miss Iverson. One day in the week 
itis open for tourists. You don’t know 
how apxious I am often to go around with 
them. Nine times out of ten they are Ameri- 
can. Ilaay if Lord Elford's place is finer 
than this they must be tremendous swells. 
This is only the widow’s house, settled on 
her when she was married. I will take you 
around myself.” 

She led us up-stairs and down, really 
showing considerab!e knowledge of the 
grand old house, but again—it was in the 
long picture gallery—< could not help be- 
ing puzzled and amused by that something 
which set her as far away from this Dower 
House of the Elfords, as though she had 
brought with her the expansive boundaries 
of her own state. If I could bave defined 
this in any way by anything peculiar in her 
manner or way of speech, it would have 
been different; but I could detect nothing 
which answered exactly to my feeling. She 
was bright, good. humored, vivacious, and 
certainly clever enough to hold her place 
in society; and yet I could not help feeling 
that it was not here—not in Kelperton—not 
in the Dower House. 

However, before we left, Polly had given 
me various confidences. Her father had 
been taking a turn about the grounds ip a 
Bath chair, his foot still troubling him, of 
course; and he was now brought in to join 
in our conversation from his place on the 
sofa, and his daughter drew me over to the 
window, where she began talking at once 
about Kelperton and Keiperton society. 

‘** My dear,” she said very impressively, 
** you have only been here a short time. So 
Ihave, for that matter; but, you know, I’m 
about ten times as wide awake as most peo- 
ple, and I think I’ve taken the whole thing 
in! Several people called on me to-day be- 
fore you came, and I tell you I just made a 
study of them. They are dreadfully off for 
somebody to rouse themup. Did you ever 
see such a dead-and-alive place? I knowa 
good deal abeut the state of things with our 
young lady over there,” a little nod in the 
direction of Barbara, talking in the firelight 

o Mr. Joy, ‘‘and I mean to see what can 
be done for a certain friend of ours. I never 
sew anything like the cold-blooded way 
they arrange matters here, It is a great 


** Perhaps 


dealt worse than France. Well, I shouldn’; 
wonder if some people would learn to be 
grateful to me before we stop.” 

There was no use, of course, in arguing 
this point with so decided a person as the 
girl before me, and I could not help laugh- 
ing heartily, on our way home, over the 
absurdity of the whole thing; for already I 
could fancy her takiog upon herself the 
position as arbitrator in destinies as con- 
ventionally ordered as Burbara George’s, 
Mr. Forsyth, Mrs. Armitage; and, fioding 
the Manor House drawing-room still full of 
Lady Fernew’s usual afternoon guests, I 
enjoyed sitting apart and wondering if they 
knew how largely their faculty for grati- 
tude was going to be taxed. I would have 
liked, as a matter of interest, to have known 
more of Mr. Denbigh, but at the first men- 
tion of hisname Barbara relapsed into a 
cold silence. 

Waits Prats, N. ¥. 





THE FIDDLER. 


BY ROGALIE VANDERWATER. 





Ture once lived a fiidler whom people called 
“cracked,” 

And every one thought there was something he 
lacked ; 

He thought so himself—said plainly ‘twas so, 

Bat still swanged away with fiddle and bow. 


“My music,” he said, “I am sure might be 
worse, 
And that I'm a blessing instead of a curse. 
That I’m not out of place I think is quite 
plain ; 
For when you have heard me, you hear me 
again; 
While children pursue me with wildest delight, 
And follow my fiddle by day and by night. 
The world is less gloomy, I'm thinking, for 
me, 
Though idle and foolish you take me to be, 


** You never will want me for one of your guides 
On roads that are level, or up mountain sides ; 
You want me for nothing but just what I ao— 
To make daily fan for your children and you. 
And that, as [ see it, is simply my sphere, 
And in it I'll work all the days I am here. 


It’s a notion of mine that, so long as we satay, 
We shonld make others happy in some sort of 
way; 
And I think, when I’m gone, it will sometimes 
be said: 
‘We are sorry the funny old fiddler is dead!’ ” 





NINE HUNDRED AND NINETY 
81X O'CLOCK, 


BY J. A. TRUESDELL. 





Ir was not until father’s patience had 
ceased to be a polite virtue that Fred and 
I deeided to carry out our plan. 

He had said so many times at breakfast, 
just as he Iasid down the carving knife and 
fork, after waiting on us all: ‘Fiora, my 
daughter, ten o’clock is late enough for 
any young man to stay on an evening 
call.” 

And Flora had as often looked up im- 
ploringly, her pretty face on fire, and said: 
‘*Why, papa, how can [ help it?” 

To this defensive inquiry father would 
not deign to reply, while mother, Aunt 
Elizabeth and we boys maintained a pro- 
found silence, each doubtless pondering 
how the difficult question might be solved. 

Roger Pettijohn wasa sophomore in the 
college town in which we lived. He ‘“‘led 
his class,” was the son of his father, Judge 
Pettijohn, and a general favorite with the 
young people. Fred and I rather liked him; 
his boats were always at our service, and 
it was one of our choicest pleasures to 
spend an hour in the study which he 
had fitted up in one of the college dormi- 
tories, to ‘‘ be with the boys.” There was 
no end of curious things there, for Roger 
was not a mere ‘‘dig,” but an enthusiastic 
student of nature, and a famous good 
pitcher in the college nine. Besides a 
well-stocked aquarium and a large collec- 
tion of stuffed birds, his room was decked 
out with fencing foils, patent oars, boxing 
gloves, a fine pair of antlers sent him from 
Texas, and a good many things that would 
interest boys. 

But the one drawback to our enjoyment 
of Roger Pettijolin was that he came to see 
our sister Flora not less than three even- 
ings in a week, and the town clock usually 
siruck eleven as he went whistling home. 
ward. Not that we boysor the household 





were at all put out by his long calls. We 





never heard anything from the parior, save 
the subdued murmur of talking or reading, 
and now and then the melodious tones of 
piano and flute. But it was one of our lit- 
tle domestic secrets that Flora was working 
for the valedictory in her c!ass at the Acad- 
emy, and we all knew she could take it if 
she could get time to study at home. But, 
with all the numberless housekeeping du- 
ties which she took upon herself, there was 
often not much of a study hour left her. 
So Roger Pettijohn’s calls, enjoyable as they 
might be, were not so cordially thought of 
or mentioned in the family circle as they 
would have been, had they been fewer or 
shorter. 

All this accounts for the plan which Fred 
and [ determined to carry out. 

We said that Mr. Roger Pettijohn should 
be made aware of the flight of time, if such 
a thing were possible. 

It was several days before we hit upon a 
scheme that suited us. Any number of 
rude jokes that might be easily worked out 
cameinto our minds; but we were not 
sure we should enjoy rude jokes ourselves. 

One day at school Fred looked up from 
his algebra with apeculiar grin. Ina few 
minuts I saw a note working its way from 
desk to desk toward me. At last it came, 
and I eagerly opened it almost in plain sight 
of the Argus-eyed Mr. Winter, who, we 
thought, spent more of his time im prohib- 
iting ‘‘evil communications,” than in ex- 
plaioing equations and construing our diffi- 
cult Latin sentences. 

Frea’s note was as follows: 

“I've got it! You know the old clock? Well, 
I'll make it strike P. so bard he’ll understand. 
Don’t forget it. More later.” 

I hardly understood; but I gave my assent 
without hesitation to Fred’s plan, whatever 
it might be; for he bad what we boys called 
**a long head and a safe heel.” 

Among the treasures in our workshop 
was a worn-out clock. The old timepiece 
had come down from another generation,and 
had been in its day quite valuable; but in 
the days when Roger Pettijohn came to see 
our sister Flora, an old-fashioned, tall clock 
was not so highly prized as now. Bric-a- 
brac hunting was an upkoown mania, and 
a clock that would not tell the time of day 
no matter how ancient and honorable its 
history, was well out of the way in a boy’s 
worksbop. 

This old clock Fred and I had taken to 
pieces and put together times without 
number, in the hope of making it keep 
time so that we could put it in our room. 
Sometimes it would go nicely for several 
hours, and then some unlucky pinion 
would slip its place, the pendulum would 
slowly come to a standstill, and the piteous, 
patient-looking old face would stare at us 
as if in blank disappointment at being left 
bebiod in the march of time. But, worn- 
out and useless as it was as a time-keeper, 
it could strike as loudly and boldly as in 
its youngest days; and we had no small 
amount of fun in turning the wheels so as 
to hear its silvery ring and asthmatic 
wheeze. 

After school we discussed Fred’s plan 
thoroughly and enthusiastically. It is 
doubiful if we enjoyed its fruition more 
than we did talking it over, and eagerly 
adding suggestion after suggestion until it 
was, in our estimation, perfect. 

‘The plan is just this, Jamie,” said Fred. 
‘Take the works out of the case, fasten 
them in the fireplace, put a iong, stout 
string on in place of the striking-weight 
cord, wind the reel on the striking side as 
full as we can, then pass the line up over 
@ pulley at the top of the chimney, and put 
on the weight. The old thing will strike 
as long as it takes the weight to run down.” 

It took some time to get everything 
ready. No spy was ever more secret or 
cautious in his movements than we. We 
never talked of our plan where any one 
could hear. In the workshop, with door 
shut and locked, or at sundown, driving 
home the cows from the pasture lot, or at 
night, buried in the bed-clothes, we dis- 
cussed it. 

The preparations too had to be made in 
the night. We nearly broke our necks 
climbing out on the roof night after night 
to alrapge our * crack o’ doom,” as Fred 
called it. Nailing the works of the clock 
in the parlor fire-place required all our 
skill in amateur burglary. But we man- 





aged to accomplish the task, although I 
was shut up behind the fire-boerd half the 
night, and Fred sprained his ankle, jump- 
ing out of the window when mother came 
into the room after a book. 

At last alj was ready. By means of a 
string which one of us could pull from the 
kitchen (where a ladder was to furnish a 
safe retreat to terra fir na), a shingle, hold- 
ing the weight at the top of the chimney, 
would be jerked out; and as the weight 
began to fall the clock would begin to 
strike. 

The next thing was to get the opportu- 
nity to put our scheme in operation. 
Strangely, Mr. Pettijohn’s skillful feat of 
pulling our door-bell just so as to cause the 
bell to ring out three distinct taps and no 
more, was not performed for a full week. 
Fred and I were in mortal dread every day 
that our preparations would be discovered. 
Any day father might take a notion to 
clean out the parlor fire-place and the chim- 
ney. Fortunately he did not, and Mr. 
Roger’s peculiar ring at the door-bell at 
last pealed on ears that were most intently 
listening for that welcome sound. 

We boys slipped out of the kitchen, 
where we had been engaging in a fierce 
debate with Aunt Elizabeth on a propost- 
tion to keep our pet chickens iu the cellar 
next winter instead of in the barn. Our 
first impulse was to plant ourselves in po- 
sition on the roof of the kitchen ready to 
pull the string. On secoad thought we re- 
flected that our intended victim would 
probably spend the evening, and we con- 
cluded to make the best of our situation 
by waiting until we thought he ought to be 
getting ready to depart. The better to 
ward off suspicion we spent the evening 
several blocks away, with some of our boy 
friends. 

As we approached the house, a little be- 
fore ten o’clock, we saw the light stream- 
ing from the parlor window, and knew our 
prey was still there. 

I took my place at the string, trembling 
with expectation of the critical moment 
when Fred, who had stationed himself in 
the lilac bushes under the south window 
of the parlor, should give me the signal by 
throwing a pebble on the kitchen roof. 

Time, always slow when waited, was 
never 60 slow, it seemed, as during the full 
hour I waited for the thud of that pebble 
on the roof. The night train came thun- 
dering up the valley while I sat there, and I 
counted echo after echo of the shrill whis- 
tle of its locomotive, and traced its snake- 
like line of light until it wound around a 
distant hill and was out of sight. How the 
dogs barked that night! I busied myself 
in distinguishing the score or more of 
canine voices whose nightly bayings were 
familiar in our neighborhudd. Now and 
then old Boze, our family horse, would 
shake himself in his stall and munch his 
provender fora moment or two, and then 
cease to make aliving sound. A long story 
could be told of the pictures that were 
called before my mind by the noises I 
heard in that single hour. 

Suddenly, in the midst of one of these 
mental pictures, Fred’s pebble fell, startling 
me so that I pulled the string without a 
thought of what I was doing. 

Hurrying down the ladder,I found Fred, 
in the lilacs, 

The old clock was striking with anervous 
staccato that fairly made us dance for joy. 
It had then struck up to eleven. Fred had 
given the signal just as the sitting-room 
clock began to strike. 

Flora and her caller were engaged ip a 
duet, she at the piano and he with bis flute. 
As long as the music lasted we hardly ex- 
pected they would be disturbed by the 
clock. 

For several minutes piano, flute and clock 
kept up the peculiar trio, we boys enjoying 
it with gigantic grins and frequent chuckles. 
Through a fuld of the window curtain 
we could see the faces of our victims. 

‘‘ Hal” whispered Fred, ‘Flo hears it! 
See! She thinks something’s wrong with 
the music.” 

The players kept on a few minutes longer, 
when suddenly Flora stopped. The flute 
and the clock now had it alone for a mo- 
ment, and then the sound of the former 
ceased, and the clock was left master o* the 
situation, 

We were where we could see Roger’s face 
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plainly. The puzzled expression that passed 
over it and lingered a moment was inde- 
scribable. Flora had not moved from her 
place, and sat, with one hand uplifted from 


the piano keys, listening intently and won- 


deringly to the measured striking, which 
now seemed louder than ever. Then we saw 
Roger’s lips move, and Flora turned blush- 
ing and said something which, of course, 
we could not hear. Whatever it was, they 
did not seem to understand each other any 
better than we did them. 

All of a sudden both faces turned toward 
the sitting-room door. Father was coming! 
In amoment he was in the room, in his 
dressing-gown, and holding a lamp, as if 
he had been searching the house over for 
the cause of this unseemly disturbance. 
What he said we did not hear. It must 
have been something severe; for Flora 
blushed redder than ever, and a desperate 
gleam came into Roger’s eyes. 

Fred and I began to realize that we were 
in something of ascrape. But we were 
bound to enjoy it while we could, and we 
managed with a sharpened stick to pry up 
the wind w so we could hear what was go- 
ing on. 

‘¢ What on earth does this mean, Flora?” 
shouted father. 

Poor Flora had buried her blushes in her 
hands, and gave no answer. 

Fatner looked from Flora to Roger and 
back to Fiora again, and said louder than 
before: 

‘*] want an answer; what does this a!l 
mean?” 

**Oh! father!” cried Flora, ‘**I don’t 
really know, unless the sittiog-room clock 
is bewitched.” 

‘IT have stopped every clock in the 
house; ” replied father in stentorian tones. 

Roger’s face turned white and red by 
turns; but he did not attempt to say any- 
thing. Father turned to him: 

‘“Mr. Pettijobn, can ycu teli me what 
this unearthly din in my house at nearly 
midnight means?” 

Roger had disjointed his flute, and laid 
each bright silver section carcfully in its 
place in the ebony box which ke had him- 
self made for it. As father finished his 
ques'ion, Roger snapped dwn the cover of 
the b. x and retorted stiffly: 

“If you allude to the duet which Miss 
Flora and I have been practicing, I must 
at least thank you for as much of your 
compliment as includes myself. If you 
allude to the misfortune which seems to 
have overtaken your clock, excuse me if I 
tell you that I think you or some of your 
household know more about that than I do. 
I wish you a very good evening, Mr. Shaw. 
Good evening, Miss Shaw.” 

And the wrathful Mr. Pettijohn turned 
on his heel, and a moment later the front 
door shut behind him with no uncertain 
sound. 

““: Miss Shaw’!” I whispered to Fred. 
‘*That’s murderous! He’s fearful mad, or 
he never would say ‘ Miss Shaw’!” 

Roger did not whistle as be walked 
briskly down the gravel path. We could 
just see his form as he passed in the dark- 
ness. 

When we looked again into the parlor, 
Aunt Elizabeth, prim and straight, in her 
morning wrapper, candle in hand, and her 
eyes snapping and gleaming like a cav’s 
back in the dark, stcod between father and 
Flora, looking inquiringly from one to the 
other. Mother had also come into the 
room, her face tbe picture of bewilder- 
ment and despair. 

We thought it was time to draw the cur- 
tainon our joke. We carefully lowered 
the window, and, taking a last look at the 
distreesful tableau, hurried into the 
kitchen, twitched off our boots, and has- 
tened up stairs, In a minute we were 
well abed. The clock was still striking as 
we drepped off to sleep, 

Our experiences next morning do not 
need to be described We were found out, 
of course. Flora wore an injured air fora 
week. Father was stern, but we half sus- 
pected that he inwardly approved our 
course. Roger Pettijohn’s ring did not dis- 
turb our door-bell for months. When it 
was certain that Flora had vanquished all 
competitors for the head of her class, Fred 
and 1 managed to let him know how “mis. 
fortune” came upon our clock. We put 
the works back into the case, and with 


proper ceremony made him a present of it, 
and it was given an honored place in his 
room. When at the academy commence- 
ment Flora bore off the valedictory, her 
largest bouquet had Roger’s card neatly at- 
tached with a blue ribbon. 

The funniest part of the affair was that 
when the clock began to strike on that 
memorable evening, Aunt Elizabeth began 
counting the strokes, according to her in- 
variable habit,and,although she went down 
stairs into the parlor and returned to her 
room after half an hour, she averred that 
she had counted every stroke, and that the 
clock struck exactly nine hundred and 
ninety-six times. Nine hundred and ninety- 
six o’clock became a family by-word. 
WasHinoton, D. C 
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WORD BUILDING,—SELECTED. 

Eaca of the following puzzles is to be solved 
by forming a series of words, building the words 
by adding one letter at a time, and sometimes 
changing the order of the letters. For«xample, 
ten, tape, prate, tapers, repeats. 

1. Inflammable air, 
By one letter, with ease 
You may make into clothes, 
Old and worn (if you please). 
These, to something sweet-tasting, 
Now change, in like manner, 
Then change to a squadron 
Of troops, with a banner, 


2. Frame now for me 
Of letters three 
A woman, vow’'d in single life t> live: 
Now add one more— 
So making four— 
And change her to a substantive, 
Add now to this, 
A vowel ’tis, 
And you will marriage find, I hope ; 
Change, and add one; 
When this is done, 
Behold a servant of the Pope. 


3. A knock at the door 

I change, if you wish, 

With one letter, into 
A long-liviog fish, 

Then that, in like manner 
If you have a mind 

To what mourners wear, 
Can be changed, as you'll find, 

With a consonant, now 
Make what covers a floor 

And a part of a book 
By one letter more, 


Fe aeeL, 


DISTINGUISHED MEN. 

1,‘*He * * * * * will be remembered in 
songsand stories, while there are songs and 
stories in the English tongue, and Scotland will 
hold him dear while her lakes and mountains 
ast.” 

2. ‘‘ Far from concealing the lowness of his 
jorigin, he made it a matter of honest pride that 
he had risen from the business of a sbip-car- 
penter to the honors of knighthood and the 
government of a province.” 

8. Youth, health, foriune, the favor of his 
king, the enjoyment of ease and pleasure, even 
the choicest blessings of domestic felicity,— 


tant land, and an almost hopeless cause.” 

4, ‘Like all the greatest fighters, he per- 
formed his immortal exploits while he was 
young; be was but thirty-two when he did hig 
greatest day’s work.” 

co. W. M. 
ANAGRAMS, 
I invest. 
80 can love, 
Live stone. 
Loane in teas, 
. I steal spice. 
. Hired pews. 
No truce. 
Clasp a cruet, 
. City in reins. 
Caution, deary. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
*00008# 
*o0008 
soooo*# 
#00008 
*eo000# 
#00008 

1, Shapes; 2, amazed; 3,a great European 
power; 4, command; 5, a pleasure vebi:le; 6, 
to blot out. 


STROKE PUZZLES FOR THE SMALLEST. 
1. Puta stroke through one of my letters 
and I am no longer a bundle, but I lessen. 
4. Put a stroke through one of my letters and 
Iam no longer a storm-wind but an emtrance in 


Pep 


Seenae 


E. W. C. 


— 





a walk. 


he guve them all for toiland danger in a dis. 


8, Put a stroke when I ama part of the in- 
side of a house and make me limp when I 
walk. 

4. Put a stroke whenI am well and make me 
feel very wicked. 

5, Pat a stroke when Iam a length of land, 
and make me very small indeed. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 12TH. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 





General Grant. 

CENTRAL ACROSTICS. 
LeMon DoWer 
BStaAir PalInt 
CoRal ToNes 
FoCal MiDst 
AcHes HaSte 

and 
TwAin FiRat 
HoPes ToAast 
ThRee Molst 
Malze PiNes 
SpLit PaSBte 
GLADLY ON THE LIST. 


SuccessFuL practitioners of the art of curing 
diseases feel natural pride in referring to the 
remarkable results effected in some cases. Dra, 
Branker & Paxen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., are constantly in receipt «f Unsolicited 
testimonials from their many patients extolling 
the wonderful merits of the Compound Oxygen 
‘Treatment for lung, throat and chronic diseases 
of the blood or nervous system. A pampbiet 
containing many of these, sent with permis- 
sion to publish, mailed free to anybody who 
wilt write for it. Names of national reputation 
wili be found on the list.—W. Y. Witness. 


A RELIABLE REMEDY 
For sick Stomach, 
rpid Liver, 

Billous Headache. 
Costiveness, 
TARRANT’S 
Effervescent Seltser 


APERIENT. 

It is certain in its effects. 
It is gentie in its action. It is 
pales bis to to the taste. Itcan 

relied upon to cure, and 





NATURE'S 
CURE FOR 


CONSTIPATION, 








outragtas nature. Do no 
evolent Tn gta y your- 

k- rf ‘a h a. or allow your chila- 
ic ea ac es roe to take am. always use 
AND preparation which has been 


Ne more than cents, yearsa 
VYSPEP P E P S$ | A. ublic favorite. Sold by 
Y druggists everywhere. 











aztaeaas of 


regular qu 
Cash sat m - 
verware, Old Gold, 


cor = DUPLIGATE 
in the most stylish 
cases, at ba 
Bronzes, etc. 

Diamonds and 
Watches equally 
low. PRESENTS. 


Send for Price List. 


J, H. JOHNSTON, 


160 Bowery, cor. Broome Street, N. Y, 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


471 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charies Street, Baltimore. 

Dye. Cienan and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
rcents. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 


Good ved and returned by mail and 6: 
a #0 called ‘or and d delivered free’ within city mits. 
Send for Circular Price List. 








ADVERTIAE 40 this ts to consult | 
The only way to consult LORD & 
THOMAS. ohfeaso I 


OPIUM So wee anit 








Nereae ens < *e 


BLACKING§ 


“Rees 


GEO. *i'woo “ea yea 


Fr. Beck & me 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Glass Wall Papers 


JUST RECEIVED 

THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 
English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, 
Estimates and Special Designs 


Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION 18 INVITED TO OUR 


ART NOVELTIES, 
ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 


FOR THIS SEASON. 


LINCRUSTA- 
. WALTON, 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING, 
IN MANY NEW DE- 
SIGNS, 
PLAIN 
axD 


DECORATED. 





mtegnstiqnal 
Health Exhibition, 
London, ly#4. 
WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 


OF OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN- 
IC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


Branch Show Room. 
Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 


FIREW ORES. 


Buy of the fm 
Manufacturers If 
NOVELTIES — {@ 
SPECIALTIES, }} 

A fall line ot 
fine goods in 
beautiful colors 
for displays of 
all kinds. 

Display as- 
sortments from |f 
$5.00 to $250. ; 
ready to ship. 
We manufac- 
ture only fine 





FULL LINE OF 
Lanterns 
FLAGS. 


13 Dey St.. New York. 


HOTELS. ETO. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
' + PROPRIETORS 











UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK 








DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 





PRIESTLEY'S SILK 


Are the most 


is the Priestley Treke- Mark. 


ford & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's 
Simpson, and Le Bouti'lier Bros. 









WARP HENRIETTAS 


Thev are for sale by ail the privoioal dealers ia dee large cities, and in any 


Score, B. Altman & Oo., 
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Farm and Garden. 


Tne Aortcultural Editor wilt be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
wul make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epectaliy wilerested,| 


MADDER. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 








Tue cultivation in the United States of the 
plant from which madder is chiefly obtained, 
Rubia tinctorum, was recommended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1877. In that year 
the import of madder into this couutry, free of 
duty, amounted to nearly three million pounds, 
valued at $151,005. Some few experiments in 
madder culture have been made in Uhio, Dela- 
ware, and elsewhere in the United States, but 
this plant has not as yet taken its place in the 
list of the common agricultural products of this 
country. France and Holland still continue to 
be the chief sources of this dye, the Dutch mad- 
der having a yellowish tinge and qualities that 
bave caused it to be preferred by dyers of woolen 
goods, while the French madder bas a redder 
color, and is used by cotton dyers, The kind of 
cloth known as ‘* Turkey-red” is colored with 
madder. 

The root of the plant is the portion used in 
making madder. This root is perennial, and 
sends out long shoots that extend horizontally 
just under the surface of the ground. In the 
madder plantations of Holland, the ground is 
subjected to two plowings, one in autumn, when 
the earth is laid up in high ridges in order that 
it may be mellowed by the frosts of winter, and 
another in March, when the soil is laid out in 
ridges a foot and a half apart, and about a foot 
deep. In April, before the showers of spring are 
over, and after the long sub-soil reots are known 
to have sprung out, the ground around the old 
roots is opened, and all the side-shoots are cut 
off and planted about a foot apart on the tops of 
the ridges. The shoots take root easily, and the 
plants grow to be about three feet high, having 
short prickles, by which they will adhere to the 
neighboring plants on which they climb, and 
bearing yellow, bell-shaped flowers, and round, 
shining, black berrics. The plants bear seeds, 
by which they may also be propagated, instead 
of runners. 

A root is not considered fit for market until 
the third or fourth summer, according to the 
variety of Rubia planted; but, in times when 
the price of madder is unusually high, the grow- 
ers will dig up even the two-year-old roots, and 
sell them. Some of the best roots for the 
making of madder are oiten not thicker than 
one’s finger. 

The Dutch mode of preparing madder is to 
place the roots, after gathering, under a shed, 
where they are allowed to lie for ten or twelve 
days, til they are so dry that no juice can be 
pressed out by handling them. If there are but 
few of the roots, they are then dried in a com- 
mon oven witha slow fire; but large growers 

uild rooms fitted for the purpose, where the 
roots are dried by the burning of vurf in stoves, 
When, by this process, the roots have become so 
dry as to be brittle, they are placed on the 
threshing-floor and are beaten with a flail. 
This operation separates the dirt and dark, red- 
dish-brown outer skin from the roots. This 
process produces what is known as “striped” 
madder, in order to distinguish it from the 
darker colored madder that is prepared without 
having the outer skin taken from the roots. 

The inner roots are yellow when first taken 
from the ground, but become red when dried, 
These roots are now ground ina mill, and the 
powder is sifted and packed in barrels. 

Sometimes thrifty owners, being unwilling to 
lose these outer skins, make an inferior variety 
of madder known as “*mulle” from them, mix- 
ing in with the skins the fibers of the roots, and 
the refuse left by the sifting process, Other 
manufacturers, more unecrupulous, pretend to 
make a good quality of madder, but mix with 
the ground root the sawdust of logwood or pine- 
bark, so injuring the dye, and thoge wishing to 
obtain pure madder are compelled to make trial 
of samples of varieties of powder in dyeing 
pieces of cloth, before they can be sure which 
variety of madder is best, so indistinguishable 
is the sawdust when once mingled with the mad- 
der. ° 

A clumsier device is the mixing of earthy sub- 
stances with madder, a cheat that can be detected 
by chewing some of the powder. 

In some places, however, the process of sift- 
ing the madder from all impurities is done very 
thoroughly, the winnowing being gone over 
several times and the roots then passed 
through seives that are increasingly fine, the 
fibers that remain after the last sifting being 
dried again in stoves and cut up ina machine 
furnished with knives. The fiber is finally 
ground by millst and then bolted. That 
which is the coarsest fiber before this process is 
said to make the best powder. 

Even after all this purification, it is said that 
itis better to allow the powdered madder to 
stand in casks for two or three years than to use 
it immediately. A sort of fermentation takes 
place if the powder is allowed to stand, and it 








is said that the heads of casks will often become 
swelled out through the pressure of the ferment- 
ing madder within. This fermentation leaves 
the madder hardened, till it has to be cut out 
with a chisel. Some of the more costly prepa- 
rations from madder are the colors known as the 
‘*madder-lakes,” used by artists, and distin- 
guished as a ‘‘madder carmine,” ‘ madder- 
orange,” *‘madder-purple,” and ‘ madder-yel- 
low.” 

The whole roots of a very good quality of mad- 
der are exported from the districts around 
Smyrna. These roots are sorted and packed at 
this shipping place by bydraulic presses, in bales 
of six or seven hundred-weight each. The mad- 
der of the East Indies, Rubia munjista, is also 
sent out in whole roote; but these are thinner 
and longer than the European variety, and are 
but little used in comparison with those of R. 
tinctorum, The Indian variety hasa different 
leaf from that of Europe, The East Indian 
method of exporting roots is to fasten them in 
thin bundles of about two feet in length. The 
roots of Rubia cordifolia, a native of India, are 
also used in Bengal as a dye, and are occasionally 
brought to this country. They are scld here 
under the the name of ‘“‘munjeet.” This variety 
of Rubia is also a native of the mountains of 
Japan. The ‘‘chay-root” of India is also of the 
same family as the madder and furnishes a red 
dye. Ocvasionally whole roots of the ** garance,” 
as the French call their variety of madder, are 
exported from Southern France. Usually, how- 
ever, in commerce, the term ‘ madder” is ap- 
plied only to the powder, “‘lizari” being the 
name for the whole roots. 

Chili, also, has a variety of Rubia, from which 
dyes have long been made in that country. The 
roots of all of the species of Rubia will yield red 
dye, though not in such quantities as R. tine- 
torum., Some of the half hardy shrubs of this 
genus are occasionally cultivated in hot-houses 
for the flowers, which are usually yellow. 

The use of madder for dyes is very ancient. 
Some of the Egyptian mummies haye been 
found wrapped around with cloth that is said to 
have been dyed with madder ; and, in the time of 
Herodotus, this same genus of plants furnished 
dye for the cloaks of the Libyan women. 
Anciently it was believed that madder had valu- 
able medicinal qualities, and in the sixteenth 
century it was cultivated in many English 
gardens as a valuable remedy for various 
diseases ; but its reputation in this respect is 
gone. In 1736, too, a stir arose over Belchier’s 
discovery of the power that madder possesses to 
color the bones of such animals as partake of it, 
Swine that were fed on the bran that had been 
boiled with printed calico, in order to brighten 
the color, took in so much madder with the food 
that their bones were found to have become red. 
A cock that had been fed with madder, and that 
died sixteen days after the experiment, had red 
bones as a result of its diet. 

The French experiments that followed with 
chiekens, pigeons, and young pigs, proved that 
by alternately supplying and withdrawing mad- 
der, the bones of young animals could be made 
in process of time to consist of alternate layers 
of red and white material. So quickly does 
madder affect young animals that, in one French 
experiment, a young pig that had eaten 
only five grams of madder, when killed five 
hours after the dose, had its bones decidedly 
tinged with the dye. Older animals, however, 
were less susceptible to such changes, a full- 
grown pig showing but very little color in its 
bones, even alter taking madder for some days. 
Madder is also said to color the milk of such 
cows as receive it in their food, and pigeons eat- 
ing it are marked with a red circle around the 
iris, From the experiments made with madder 
has come the knowledge of many valuable facts 
in regard to the manner of growth of the bones 
and teeth of animals. 

East OAKLAND, CAL, 
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BY WALTER N. PIKE. 
EDITOR OF THE MAYFLOWEB. 


Tue ordinary type of Opuntia, popularly known 
as Indian fig and prickly pear, is one of the most 
familiar forms of the family. It covers a range 
almost unlimited, being found from Canada to 
Patagonia. Over one hundred and fifty species 
are known, and they vary widely in size and 
general appearance, All are composed uf a series 
of flat or cylindrical joints, large or small, one 
growing out of another, some of them upright, 
hke a small tree, others creeping along on the 
ground, and all more or less thorny. In warm 
countries certain species are used extensively 
for forming line fences, and form an effectua! 
protection against depredators of all kinds, the 
dense growth and closely interlacing branches 
bristling with spines, making a veritable chevaux 
de frise absolutely impassable. A remarkable 
instance 1s recorded—that, when the Island of St, 
Christopher, in the West Indies was divided, be- 
tween the English and French, three rows of 
Upuntis Tuna was planted to mark the boun- 
dary. 

The species grows in poor sandy soil, and will 





subsist on the porous lavas of volcanic districts, 
where scarcely any other vegetation is found. 
This ie indeed a blessing in Sicily, where it has 
been introduced, and grows and thrives in what 
would otherwise be sterile districts. There is 
said to be ten thousand acres of this cactus, 
under cultivation in that island for its fruit. 

O. vulgaris is the oldest and best known spe- 
cies of the cactus family, and has been grown in 
England nearly three hundred years. 

Itia said to grow from Peru northward to 
Massachusetts. It grows wild here on Long Island 
and, when covered with its beautiful, large 
yellow flowers, is very ornamental. 

O. Missouriensis is found on the shores of 
Lake Michigan and westward. 

O. Rafinesquii grows in southern Illinois and 
westward, 

In Brazil O. Brazilensis forms high, tree-like 
plants, and in Texas there are forests of Opun- 
tim, the individual plants large enough to com- 
pletely conceal a horse and rider from view. 

O. arborescens is the ‘‘ walking stick,” or 
‘“‘elk-horn cactus,” from Colorado, where it 
forms a striking feature in the landscape with 
its round, thorny trunk and branches and hand- 
some magenta flowers. 

O, Tuna is a strong grower and a principal 
one among those used for hedges. The cochi- 
neal insect also thrives upon it, and in some 
localities it is used for that purpose more exten- 
sively than the true cochineal cactus. 

O. Dillenii, O. Hernandezii, and other species 
are also used for raising the insect on. 

The true cochineal cactus is Nopalea cocbinel- 
lifera, which was formerly classed among the 
Opuntia ; but for a few characters, that to any 
one but a botanist would appear of little conse- 
quence, this and two other species have been 
removed by forming a new genus. 

N. cochinellifera has little to recommend it to 
attention except its being employed to rear the 
cochineal insect, coccuscacti, on. The plants 
grow naturally ten to twelve feet high, and 
are much branched. The plantations are called 
Nopaleries, and often contain from fifty to sixty 
thousand plants, which are planted in rows, but 
are not allowed to attain their natural hight 
for convenience in handling. 

The male insect is winged, very minute and 
few in nuwbers compared to the wingless fe 
male, which is stationary on the plant during the 
greater part of existence. The sowing, as it 
is termed in Mexico—tbat is, the placing of the 
female insects on the plants to produce their 
young—takes place in August or September, a 
piece of rag or soft leaf being used and fastened 
witha thorn if necessary. In three or four 
months the collecting of the insects takes place, 
and another is prepared for; three gatherings 
taking place in a year. 

Woman are empioyed for this work, using a 
blunt knife or a squirrel’s tail to remove the in- 
sects ; and that it is a tedious task can be readily 
imagined, as it takes about seventy thousand of 
the insects to make a pound. 

The insects are killed either by being heated 
in an oven, or by immersicn in boiling water, 
and afterward dried in the sun. There are two 
kinds named, the Grana fina and the Grana- 
sylvestra, the former being much larger and 
superior in every way. 

In the Kew Museum, England, may be seen 
samples of what are termed the black and white 
cochineals from Oaxaca, in Mexico, and a small 
inferior sort from Vera Cruz and Honduras, 
named Granilla, The white cochineal is also 
known commercially as ‘Silver Grain” and con- 
sists of the oven dried-insects, the black being 
those killed by immersion 10 hot water. 

The cochineal business was formerly very re- 
munerative, but has been nearly ruined by the 
discovery of aniline dyes; but it is very proba- 
ble the trade will revive, as Mr. James Sartin, 
of 8t. John’s Hospital, London, has proved that 
the now frequent employment of aniline dyes 
for articles of clothing causes many skin dis- 
eases, and he strongly advocates the substitu- 
tion of vegetable dyes. Ina letter in the Lon- 
don Times relating to the cochineal trade in the 
Island of Teneriffe, the writer remarks: 

“ During 1882 the sbipments of cochineal were 
4,840,316 pounds, showing a diminution of 791,339 
pounds on the export of the previous year. Of this 
quantity, England took 2,715,988 pounds, America 
868,813 pounds, and France 952,460 pounds, the re- 
mainder going to Germany, Spain, and Morocco. 
That the trade was of great value is shown by the 
price in 1880, of 2s. 4d. per pound in England, and 
8f/. the kilo in France, which produced a return of 
£600,000, or four-fifths of the whole trade of the 
Canary Islands.” 

It was estimated, in 1827, that about 150,000 
pounds of cochineal was imported in England 
annually, the value being £275,000, while in 1882 
the total imports were 24,934 cwts. 

The two most valuable genera, in the cactus 
family, to the horticulturist, are the Phyllocactas 
and Epiphyllum, and they are the most univer. 
sally grown on account of their being most pro- 
fuse in blooming, with large, showy flowers, 
variously colored, frum the richest crimsons and 
brightest scarlets to the most delicate rose and 
blush tints, and even white. 

There are tbirteen species of Phyllocactus, 
natives of tropical America, Mexico, and Brazil, 





chiefly distinguished by their flattened, leaf-like 
branches, with a prominent mid-rib, the large 
many-petaled flowers being produced from ths 
notches in the edge of the stem or branches. 

P. Ackermanni is one of the most beautiful 
and best known forms in cultivation. Flowérs 
from six to eight inches in diameter, and rich 
crimson. 

P. latifrondis is a night-bloomer, and a for- 
midable rival of the night-blooming cereus, 
Flowers seven or eight inches long and six in 
diameter, delicate, creamy white and powerfully 
fragrant 

The Epiphyllum, popularly known as lobster 
or crab claw cactus, is the most extensively 
grown of any member of the cactus family, its 
period of flowering extending from November to 
February. 

They succeed best grafced onto a straight 
stalk of Pereskia, soon forming an umbrella-like 
head ; but among amateurs in this country they 
are usually seen on their own roots. The flowers 
being produced from the ends of the branches, 
gives the plant a particularly beautiful appear- 
ance, 

E. truncatum is the principal species, having 
dark crimson flowers, with a white throat. 

E. Russellianum bears rosy crimson flowers, 
which are produced with great freedom. The 
two species have been crossed and a number of 
fine varieties produced. 

E. Altensteini has more slender branches than 
the first mentioned and rosy colored flowers. All 
three are natives of Brazil. 

Melocactus communis is the well-known 
Turk’s-cap cactus of the West Indies, 

The remaining genera of the family are but 
little known and of small value, compared with 
those here noticed, so they are omitted. 

FLORAL, N.Y. 
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WARTS ON HORSES. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Vermont writes as fol- 
lows: 

“T have a three year old colt that is aMicted with 
large warts on various parts of his body and limbs, 
Will you give your readers some information in re- 
gard to warts on horses, and some remedy that will 
effect a pelmanent cure of the same?” 

About all that can be definitely said as to the 
cause of warts on horses, is that they are of a 
scrofulous or cancerous nature, a disease of the 
skin ; but the cause of the same is by no means 
clearly understood. Not knowing the cause of 
the disease, it cannot be intelligently treated 
with a view to prevention, and about all that can 
be done is to remove the wart with a knife, or 
by means of caustics or the hot iron. 

Some can be removed quite easily where they 
are of copsidtrable size (length), either by cut- 
ting off with the knife or by strangulation, a8 
with a fine wire or cord tied tightly around the 
neck of the wart. In a day or-so it will probably 
drop off ; but if it does not, the cord may be 
tightened until it does. Flat warts can be eaten 
or corroded away by applying caustic (with 
care), as by the application of nitric acid, or 
butter of antimony, applied with a feather. Or 
it may be burnt out with a hot iron, Sometimes 
they may be removed by use of an ointment 
composed of one part arsenic and four parts 
lard, applying a little daily for a few days. 
However, in all these treatments with caustics 
the greatest of care should be exercised not to 
burn the adjacent skin and flesh. The treat- 
ment is heroic, certainly. 





ECONOMY WITH TEAM WORK. 


One of the economies which most needs to 
be learned by farmers is in the best manage- 
ment of team help. A great proportion are 
over-stocked with horses, by which we mean 
keeping more horses than can be profitably em- 
ployed all the year, There was possibly some 
reason for the notion that prevailed at an early 
day that teaus cost little or nothing for keep- 
ing. Much that they ate was either unsalable 
or cost about as much to get to market as it 
brought. On land worth little or nothing, only 
the most valuable grains would pay for trans- 
porting to market. It was possibly true, under 
such circumstances, that a horse’s keep may 
have been a small matter; but now that the 
coarsest fodder can be sold, even straw bripg- 
ing much more than either its manurial or na- 


tritive value, the food that a horse eats is a8 © 


good as cash, and amounts to fully one dollar 
per week, and when working hard and well fed 
often to twice that sum. A working team will 
cost to keep nearly or quite $150, and if we 
allow #1.50 per day for use of team it must 
work 100 days, or one-third of the working yea?- 
under favorable circumstances, to merely P®Y 
its way, allowing nothing for accident, disease, 
and depreciation in value. 

On thousands of farms where’ only few kinds 
of crops are grown, teams get little, if any more 
than 100 days’ work per year. All through the 
winter, weeks and sometimes months pass with- 
out getting horses out except for exercise. When 
the busy season begins, it is altogether too busy 
for a little while, though even then the farmer 
is lucky whose teams are not kept idle one or 
two days in the week by storms. Team help at 
seeding time in spring and in harvest 18 well 
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worth whatever its owner’s conscience will al- 
low him to charge. We have known good farm- 
ers to pay $3.50 or even $4.00 per day for man 
and team at plowing, in order to hurry in crops 
in season. Even these seemingly high prices 
are less expensive than keeping through the 
year extra team help required at these special 
seasons, 

Without doubt the greatest and most common 
loss in team management is from keeping poor 
horses unable at any time to doa full day's work. 
It is the most difficult thing possible for many 
farmers to get the idea into their heads that a 
horse capable of doing but little is entirely 
valueless, An old, worn-out horse will always 
sell for something, no matter how poor he may 
be, and always for a greater price in proportion 
to his valae when most worthless. For farm 
purposes, with the dear wages now paid to farm 
help, it does not require much deduction from a 
full day’s team work each day to make up the 
value of a first-class team in every respect. The 
poor horses cost fully as much, and generally 
more, for keeping than good ones do. Suppose 
that with a good team two acres per day at 
plowing would be a fair day's work, while with 
a poor team an acre or an acre and a quarter 
would be all that could be accomplished. The 
hired help is paid the same in either case, while 
with a poor team nearly or quite half their effi- 
ciency is lost. Aad yet the poorer a farmer is 
the poorer invariably his team will be. The two 
things always go together as cause and effect, 
and the poor team is oftener the cause of the 
general poverty than the reverse. 

Having a good team of horses, the farmer 
should either work them himself, or employ 
some one who will not abuse them, who will 
feed them well, and so mamage as to keep them 
employed nearly or quite all the working days 
in the year. Stormy weather will interfere 
with this somewhat on the farm, and it is diffi- 
cult to get more than two hundred days of prof- 
itable team work on most farms in our North- 
ern climate. Many get not much more than 
half this number, and horses lyingidle in the 
stables in fair weather, because no work has been 
provided for them, furnish proof of the mis- 
management that so often results in failure, It 
isa difficult matter to keep teams profitably em- 
ployed all the time during the working season, 
and the effort to do this has, as it should have, 
much to do with methods of cropping and the 
kind of crops to be grown. Keeping the teams 
busy, and men as well, is one of the best argu- 
ments for growing a large variety of crops rather 
than only a few. 

No positive or definite rule can be given as to 
the number of horses or teams that may be kept 
on a given area. If the horses are good animals 
their numbers may be greatly increased with 
profit, as the land is made more fertile and 
suited to a greater variety of crops. Market- 
gardeners often keep several teams on a few 
acres; but they are always busily employed 
either in drawing manure or marketing prod- 
uce. Where sixty to one hundred loads of 
manure are used per acre in a single year, this 
alone requires a great deal of team help, and tne 
crops to be marketed need proportionally as 
much or more. Even for ordinary farming: on 


very rich land, four borses, and sometimes 
more, may be profitably kept on farms of fifty 
to seventy five acreg, since this amount of team 
help will be needed to crop the land as it should 
be and do the work at the right time. Yet there 
are very many farms of this area of poor land 
where so much plowing and cultivating would 
never pay. Very poor land will not pay much 
anyway, but is least expensive when kept in 
grass. Where this is the case, keeping five or 
six horses on a fifty-acre farm would use up 
most of the produce in food and care, leaving 
little or nothing besides. — American Cultivator. 


THE WHEAT-HEAD AEMY WORM. 


THERE has of late years appeared, first in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and later in Kansas 
and Missouri, says Professor Riley, an insect in 
many respects like the true army worm, but 
which has shown a peculiar tendency to feed 
upon the heads of wheat and other small grains. 
When newly hatched, this differs from the true 
army worm by ita black head, and later by hav- 
ing five instead of seven pale lines, and six in- 
stead of eight dark ones. The habit of feeding 
upon the grain becomes fixed only when the 
worms ars half-grown, as before that they attack 
the leaves, grass, ete. Several parasitic insects 
diminish its numbers, and it has been epee 
that the worms could be greatly diminished by 
setting traps to attract the moths by means of 
lights to poisoned sweet ot liquids. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY a or FALLING nélat cure: tbs 7 

Mle-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the worst mega 
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Send S once for a treathe and a*Free Bottle of my iBfalille 

Calusa! Pitas rou POR CENe, Tene you Cong ae We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpx- 

Address PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 

six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tur 
LNDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 

delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
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the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Restoring color when 

ray and preventing Dendruff, 

t cleanses the scalp, stops the 

> hoe falling, and is sure to please, 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


ONONDAGA F, F, DAIRY SALT, 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY SALT CO., L’D, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Ze pases, and best Salt in the market. Used by a majority of the Dairymen in the country, lek tes e Hire 
sauatec ae a ea pene A than any to quali lt. , ret peqeseme | en wherever exhibited. 
” apo v ates . ume taken 
” canes a8 tO Udrese, J. W. RARKER, Seo’y. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Protection from Lightning! 


QUIMBY’s IMPROVED SYSTEM. ; 
“These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. They are applied to build- 
ings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never failed to afford 
pl + pr + tion 
Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 























THE INDEPENDENT 


has forsale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

Of Beet, WB... ......0..-seeeeccveeeeerssreeeees BI OO 
The same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist. and A. H 


Ritchie, the Enaraver..............++++ ceceee » 9000 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 100 
EX-VIOCE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 


Size, 16x20... + seecceeces 2 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. ‘Bixe, 16XW...cceceeeees. 1.00 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20,..... .....00+5 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Oloth 

800 pages, Price.. srececeessecsess 76 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN. ‘ed oe 

Cloth. 190 pages.. sovccerccccccccccccoocccs 0 60 
Orders, with the cash 11 losed tober 
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Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED From SUB 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT OLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of Tae INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription ass 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of 62.70 in addition wil] 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
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THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with Taz INDRPENDENT, can save 6 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
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Art needle-work and valuable embroider- 
fes are frequently ruined, or their beauty 
much impaired by washing them with 
ordinary soap, which is too rank for such 
delicate articles. A simple, and the proper 
method is to make suds of hot water and 
Ivory Soap, and allow to cool till luke- 
warm. This solution, while very effective, 
is perfectly harmless. 


STEIN WAY 





DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. | 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
ppveatione Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal the Society of Arts for 

‘Beet Pina lanos and several meritorious 
and aN Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 












PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
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16 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Field’s Seaeiine Co., 
Leckpert, N. Y. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 
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beatin Stan lady who has never inepected 
achines has never seen a Perfect Sewing 
Machine: 'F For sale on easy payments at any of our 
a branch offices. 
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34 Union eam. —_ —™ York. 
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DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co. 
B27 & 829 BROADWAY, above 12th St, W. ¥. 


I. at HOPKINS, Manager, 


Have opens. 


game named with a full stock of 


SANATORY = OOLEN ARTICLES 


WHICH ARE OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


These goods are manufactured from the pur:st 
wool or Camel's Hair under instructions from Dr. 
GoerTav Jaxorn, whose years of special study, veri- 
fied by actual and exh tive experi ts, have es- 
tablished the fact that most bodily derangements 
may be prevented or cured by the adoption of his 
Banatony WooLeN UsDERWEAB, CLOTHING AD 
Beppine, These afford to the body the greatest pro- 
tection from Cold, Heat and Dampness, with the least 
obstruction to the body's exhalations throuxh the 
perepiratory ducts of theskin. Da. Jazozn Teasons 
as follows: If this action of the skin be imperfect or 
repressed from ary cause, fat and water accumulate 
in the tissues, the functional powers of which are low- 
ered and weakened; and the flesh, which should feel 
elastic, firm and bard to the touch, becomes sof{tand 
flabby, resulting at lust ina general derangement of 
the physical organization; and the evil effect on the 
body is experienced in the form of many disorders 
which are erroneously considered to be more er less 
inevitable and ineradicable, such as corpulence, 
asthma, pulmonary eomplaints, diseases of the diges - 
tive organs, gout, rheumatism, etc 


All fabrics manufactured from, or adulterated 
~~. vegetable fiber (linen and cotton) or silk are 
impervious to Ge body's exhalations, which are ar- 





oy Linen and cot are, moreover, 
Wn et beat, sx ppd he en. 


apt, — ate them 
——. o damp. 
ereto 


in clothing co ‘a ‘beddive, Be, oF all otha cs made es, he 


t 
Obat 6 to absorption. and eva on 4 selec ts 
proper —< nce o for * Sana- 
tory he advantages are 
obvious, as, when wover into es. Wool 
above all textile fabrice— 


1, A peenliar power of absorption and 
transmission. 


2. The properties of a non-conductor of 
heat, so essential in preserving an 
equable temperature of the body. 


8. The property of promoting the elimi- 
nation from the tissues of all excess of 
fat and water, thus making the flesh 
firm and hardening and toughening 
the muscles. 


As bitherto phot woolen fabrics irritate the skin, 
and induce a feel ord intense discomfort from the 
fact that they affor 


The Sanitary Advantages of 
Pure Animal Wool. 


I. Wool has that healthfully stimulating effect on 
the skin which is wanting to linen and cotton, and 
consegueatly promotes its proper action 

Il. Wool, relatively to linen and cotton, is a non- 
Ps onay, thas preserves the normal 


reseon y 2 ~ body, even 
ring, vemeine clothi 
while in ete or cotton Shecsmiee wet, a fact of eons. 
aes experience with all who engage in’ athletic exer- 
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aa lens of its erefore, thes 6 ty, while fresh electric- 
ited on the surface 
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s thereiore 
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sdmalus to the skin of those in sedeuta 
“7 and preventa the scouts on of water an 


tort to wosve ep on insufficient exercise, 
Tee sys is salgtary in cases of cat. accumu- 
lations of p S fourand gouty affections, dis- 





rdors of the digestive or , 
fypochrondriscal and y= BA ete, or for nervous, 





o ere can be. = henge peotestien ae 

eat, cold, wet, electric and otbec stmospheric influ- 
eucea. It is, therefore, indispensable to a people liy- 
- ~ i = climates or conditious subject to sudden 


Tas 8. Santrany Woo.es System does not pretend 
to promise perfect heajth uuder all cineumetanoea, 


any more than it oromises to perpetuate existence. 
But wide experience has shown that b ite adoption, 
disturbances health are (ess /: A t, snd when 
they do occur, sooner pass A. seldom result 12 
ebronic disease. 


The relief afforded to even the healthy body by its re- 
lease from the confinement of the ordinary, unsana- 
tory clothing ie evinced by a previously unknown 
sense of health, vigor and energy. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatory Wool- 
en Underwear. 


er's Saxstory Woolen Under Clothin 
. ured from “ Stockinet") 1s made in 8) Shirts, 
ight Dresses, Chemises, Drawers, or in Combina- 
tion Garments of Shiris or Chemises and Drawers 
{is oLe piece) for bot: sexes. In appesrance and feel 
bese rics are very similar to spun silk, and it 
an be confidently asserted that no gar ents hither. 
pL = a gt 80 coveranee © +t ¢ + = the y are per- 
made o! est wool, sad will not ir: 
sae most delicate akin. while the foids adapt ~ 
selves body ip mo ‘u 


uecb of 
Seas kee ae 2 ar eather they y cmualncai mH 
r fan 
Scockinet material is also for sale by the x vera” The 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatory Boots 
and Shoes. 


The Banatory Westen Boots and Shoes, for ladies 
and gentiemen, are efcom pure woolen materials 
insiae, wich and wit out \eather protection. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatory Wool- 
en Bedding. 


brown blankets of 
reedom {rom artificial 
aye; this I persovally guarantee. tig therfore at- 
fewer evil odors, and secure a 
more undisturbed eon, =e blankets and | pillows ot 

amel hair wool retain odor 

ie of the comet. and which’ is a potent agency 7 Lone 

nows i Se ; ) cor seething ae qeves Foy nH 
quently the sleep which these articles induce ia st 
more quiet and refreshing —¥ in the case the 





The Miscellaneous Articles 


COMPRISE: 
Dr, Jaeger’s Sanatory Woolen Stockings 


and Socks, with and without divisions | 


for toes; Ladies’ Dressing Gowns, 
Men’s Smoking Jackets, Lawn Tennis 
Shirts, Corset Covers, Sleeping Wrap- 
pers, Children’s Stockinet Night- 
Dresses, Ladies’ Petticoats, crocheted, 
kilted, Under Petticoats, in camels 
hair, scalloped; Belt Bandages, Tyro- 
lese Belts, White Woolen Handker- 
chiefs, Woolen Towels, Pure Camel’s- 
hair Wadding, Cyclists’ Stockings 
with and withont toes, 





Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatory Woolen Clothing 


Has achieved marked success in Germany and England, and other foreign countries (where leadin 
members of the medical profession have testified to its "yalue.) The System needs only to be tri 


to ensure its general adoption. 


All articles are manufactured of the finest and purest sheep’s or 


camci’s hair wool, without any admixture of vegetable fiber, or trace of noxious 
dyes. The great prevalence of cotton-mixed, poison-dyed woolen fabrics gives special emphasis 
1 this important trutb. To healthy persons the timely adoption of Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatory 





VICTOR BETCLES 


Finest points of construction. All best material. 





other influences ; ; while 


Clothing will prove an excellent defense against bodily disorders from climatic and 
t will be signally beneficial to those of slender constitutions 


and im- 


paired health—especially to sufferers from asthma and other +. ~med complainte, affections of 


the chest, gout, , enmatts , disorders of the 
REFERENCES BY PERMISS 
Metropolis, New 


diges'ive organs, etc. 
SION :—Messrs. H. B. Claflin & Co., New York; Bank of the 
: oon 8. .V. White & Oo., Bankers, No. 7 Wa! Street ; Mesers. Kessler & 





“OUR BABYS FIRST YEAR” 


By MARION HARLAND, 


With other valuable information—48-page Vech 
sent free, on receipt of two-cent stamp. Address, 


REED & CARNRICK, 
MERCANTILE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
New York. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Menthole the true Japanese Headache Cure tn 
sa gana a This ‘curious J" sn 





eee a 
Dundas Dick & Co , 112 White Street, N, ¥.—By Mall 10e, 


Buy only the Genuine. 





LeBOSQUET 





Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Cheapost 
Watches ever Produced. 








BLAIN, SWEEP-SECOND and STOP 
WATCHES, NICKEL-SILVER, er 
GOLD-PLATED CASES. 

PRICES FROM FAVE DOLLARS UP. 


pee sale all Jewelers or by the Manutoctaress, 
wi yt y- © them to any partof the U. 8. an 

warrant them in every respect. If not satisfactory 
can be returned. Send for Cat and Price-Vste. 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Office and Warerooms. 234 Broadway, N.Y. 
Established 1787. 
WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 
Importer, Manufacturer and Jobber. 
AMMUNITION, 
Guus, Rifles, Pistols, and 
Sportsmen’s Articles. 
Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, 
Fire Crackers, Fire Works, Flags, 
Lanterns, Balloons and Celebra- 
tion Goods Generally. 

No. 205 FRONT ST., NEW YORK, 


Send for Catalogues and Discounts. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices, 


SUIT NO. I 











(Catalogues sent. 
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RESSES and 

BOOK OF TYPE, E. 
CUTS, ETC.» 5 CTS. JOSEPH WATSON, 
Circular free. 19 Murray St., x. ° 


’ 
B ts meritsasa LUE have been fully 
and encorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
r ough’ to have it on sale. Ls ral fo 
8. WILT8LRGER. Prop.. 233 N. Reco 


EAGHS, 











a ll Co., Bankers, No 8 Wail Btreet. mpyternntets saree oe ores 
en Special attention paid to Mailorders. IlustratedCatalogues by Mail agora a Iara liso 
a COLUMBUS AVENUE; Besten. Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen Sy stem Co. ln ees = 
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